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PREFACE. 


'Studies in Tamil Literature and History’ was first 
published in 1930 by Messrs. Luzac 8z Co., London. 
The book went out of print in the beginning of 
this year. In view of this and also of the fact that it is 
prescribed for study by candidates taking Tamil at the 
Intermediate Arts examination at the University of 
London, the Secretary, External Department, University 
of London, wrote to me asking whether I am reprinting 
the book. This and the increasing- demand for the book 
made me approach the University of Madras with the 
request to help me in the publication of a second 
edition of the book. And the University has been kind 
enough to undertake to reprint it, for which I express my 
grateful thanks. 

In this edition I have added in an Appendix some 
notes which are the results of further studies on the 
subjects discussed in the book. 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 
University of Madras, 1 
I4th December y 1936. ; 




PRPZFATORY NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

To the earnest student of Indian History and particularly 
of South Indian History, a deep and critical study of 
ancient Tamil literature is of the utmost imi^ortance.- 
The necessity for such study came home to me strongly 
in 1923 when I was nominated to a Research Student- 
ship of the University of Madras. In the course of the 
investigation on the .subject of Mindit Administratiz^iS 
Iiisfifutiojis I felt more and more the need for 'an 
intensive study of the priceless literary treasures of 
Tamil. Flence I devoted my leisure hours to a study of 
Tamil literature, and the results of such study were a 
series of six articles on the Mystic Poets of the Tamil 
Land which appeared in the Hindu during 1924 and 1925, 
one article on the Art of War as practised in South 
Indiu in the Annals of Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
Poona, one on Tantraynhii to the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Afadras and three on Tamil Social Life in the 
Hindu Illiislrat cd Weekly. Lastly on the suggestion of 
Professor P. T. .Srinivasa yVyyangar, I prepared a mono- 
graj)h on a comparative study of the Tirtikhtural and 
Sanskrit literature, of which a portion has appeared in 
his History of the Tamils. 

The present volume is a collection of these stray 
writings together with the results of further studies on 
the subject. The hr.st chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the J^ahgam age, and of the Sahgam works so- 
callcd. I have attempted to prove that the Jiahgam is 
not a myth. In the second and third chapters a 
biographical .sketch of some of the celebrated J^ahgam 
poets and Mystic poet.s is attempted. The fourth 
chapter i.s a study of the life and times of the author of 
the Tiriikhural , and the latter portion of it is devoted to 
an examination of the parallel ideas to be found in the 
Sanskrit niti works . 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The last three chapters of the book deal with the 
political and social organization of the ancient Tamil 
Land as can be gathered from the Hleraturc itself. The 
first chapter is on Administrative histituti(nis such as 
kingship, council, administration of taxaticui and justiec. 
Though the materials are too meagre to attempt an}’- 
thing like a history of the institutions, still I have 
endeavoured to make the best use thein. The next 
chapter is on the institution of war, organization of the 
army and nav^^ and international relations, as the 
materials available for such study are ample. I'hc last 
chapter is on the life of the peciple — ^their urban and rural 
life, their chief imstimcs, their .skill in and appreciation of 
the fine .arts such as music and dancing, their marriage 
customs, ‘and their simide fe.‘^tivaLs. In the examination 
of these details in respect of social an<l political 
organizations, I have confined niy.self to the Sangam 
works, and whenever a reference i.s ina<!e to later works 
like the 'Tcvdram or the Divyaf^rahandam , it is only to 
show how tradition persists in this ancient land. 

My thanks are due to the editors of tite Hindu and 
ihe Aitnals of Bhandarknr Rli'sciirch Institute hu' permit 
ting me to utilize the articles which have appeared in 
their columns, to Sriman K. Ranuiratna Ayyar. b.a. and 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar f(?r suggesting several im- 
provements in the manuscript, to FVedessors K . A . Xila- 
kanta Sastri and V. Rangacharya f<m going through the 
manuscript and giving me. much valnahle advice, to Mr. 
S. Anavaratavinayagam Pillai, Reader in Tamil, Ma<Iras 
University, Mr. S. Yaiyaxntri Pillai, Editor of the Tamil 
Lejxicon .and Dr. P. S. Suhrainaniya Sastri, Assistant 
Editor for offering useful suggestions when the work 
was in the press, and to tlic Syndicate of the University 
of Madras for having kindly permitted me to pul^Iisli 
this book. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 

Madras, 

September 2St 1930. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The last three chapters of the book deal with the 
political 'and social organization of the ancient Tan\il 
Land as can be gathered from the literature itself. The 
first chapter is on Administrative Institutions such as 
kingship, council, administration of taxation and justice. 
Though the materials are too meagre to attempt any- 
thing- like a history of the institutions, still i have 
endeavoured to make the best use of them. The next 
chapter is on the institution of war, organization of the 
army and navy, and international relations, as the 
materials available for such study are ample . The last 
chapter is on the life of the people — their urban and rural 
life, their chief pastimes, their skill in and appreciation of 
the fine .arts such as music and dancing, their marriage 
customs, 'and their simple fe.stivals. In the examination 
of these details in respect of social and political 
organizations, I have confined myself to the Sangatn 
works, and whenever a reference is made to later works 
like the T^arani or the Divyapmbandani, it is only to 
show how tradition persists in this ancient land. 

My thanks are due to the editors of the llindu and 
the AnmeUs of BPmndarkar Riescarch InstitiUe for permit 
ting me to utilize the articles which have appcare<i in 
their columns, to Sriman K. Rainaratna Ayyar, r.a. and 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar for suggesting several im- 
provements in the manuscript, to Professors K . A . Nila- 
kanta Sastri and V. Rangacharya for going through the 
manuscript and giving me much valtiable advice, to Mr. 
S, Anavaratavinayagam Pillai, Reader in Tamil, Madras 
University, Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Editor of the Tamil 
Lexicon and Dr. P. S. Subranmniya Sastri, AssivStant 
Editor for offering useful suggestions when the work 
was in the press, and to the Syndicate of the University 
of Madras for having kindly permitted me to publish 
this book. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSIIITAR, 

Madras^ 

September 25, 1930. 
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NOTH ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Generally the phomtical method is follo’wed 
in transliteration 

Long vowels are indicated thus : a, e 
c represents s s 

d „ ^ t 3: 

1 

I iP 

f y 

n ,, CTT 

h f, ^ 

h f, ISS 

r » ^ 




CHAPTER I 

THE ^AI^GAM 

/. INTRODUCTORY 

It is evident that an invaluable mine of information is 
found buried in the huge mass of Dravidian and 
especially Tamil literature for reconstructing the history 
of the ancient Tamil land. And there is also evidence to 
demonstrate that this plant of Tamil literature shot up, 
of course gradually, into a hug'e tree with various branches 
containing fruits and flowers, under the sympathetic and 
distinguished patronage of the kings of those good old 
days. It is claimed by the supporters of tradition that 
the institution of an Academy designated in later literature 
as ^ahgam flourished for thousands of years with its seat 
in the capitals of the Pandya country, the latest of which 
was Madura. Under such distinguished auspices as the 
direct assistance rendered by all the Tamil kings including 
the Colas and the Ceras, the fruitful literature of classical 
type grew and grew to a lofty extent. The geographical 
region where the Tamil literature continued to flourish 
is furnished to us by many of the commentators of 
the T olkdppiyam. According to this testimony"^ that 
territory was bound by the river Vaigai in the south, 
the river Marudam in the north, Karuvur in the west 
and Maruvur in the east. Put briefly, this would include 
portions of not only the Pandya kingdom but also portions 
of the C5la and the Cera kingdoms. Need there be, 
then, any doubt for the conclusion that the Tamil literature 
was richly patronized by the then South Indian Kings? 

See the gloss of Ilampuranar, Senavaraiyar, and Naccinarkkiniyar on 
the sutra 398, SoUadikSram. 
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STUDIES IN' TAMIJL LITERATURE 

to. //. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
The chief source of information is the continuous 
tradition as embodied in the Tamil literary works of an 
orig-inai character. The next source covers the vast 
field of commentaries, some of which are well authenti- 
cated. There are also other soiurces, which are, however, 
secondary in character inasmuch as they refer to incidents 
connected with this particular institution, but not 
directly. Under this head come, the accounts of 
Western geographers some of whom visited this land and 
recorded their observations. There were others who 
have left records compiled from such notes and observa- 
tions left by such visitors. Among these figure the 
invaluable works like the Periphis^ Ptolemy's Geography 
and that of Pliny. Again the Ceylon tradition as embed- 
ded in the Maihdvamsa, the Rdjdvali and the Rdjaratndkari 
come under this category.^ The inscriptional evidence 
is also to be treated as a secondary source of information 
inasmuch as the information is meagre. Last but 
not least, is the reference in contemporary and post- 
contemporary Sanskrit literature. Thus the sources of 
information are six in number. While the first two alone 
are valuable inasmuch as they transmit tradition, the 
other lines of evidence are useful only so far as they 
corroborate, to some extent, the legendary names and 
places . 

Tamil Literary Works. — ^Among the Tamil literary 
works which make mention of the term J^angam in 
the sense of a Tay royal academy' prominently 
figures the Tiruvilaiydkiatl Purdnam. The extant 
TiruvilaiydM P\urdnams are two in number, the older 
and the later. The authorship of the older work is 

1 See T ac^ed Books of Ceylon, vols. i and ii (London) . 
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attributed to Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi and the work 
may be chronologically fixed in the twelfth century a.d. 
The later work is the composition of Parahjotimunivar 
and may roughly date from the sixteenth century. It 
may be noted in passing, that another version of this 
work also exists in Sanskrit called Hdlasya Mdhatmya . 
This work contains a number of stories containing 
miracles attributed to Lord Siva enshrined in the temple 
at Madura. Though the work is a composition of much 
later times, still much of the matter it contains, especially 
the legendary portions, seems to have been current in 
much earlier times, at least earlier than the sixth century 
A.D. We shall revert to the legend contained in this 
work in the sequel. The other literary works which 
mention the term Sahgam in the technical sense of ‘an 
assembly of the classical school’ are the Tevd'^am (seventh 
century a.d.) where Appar swamigal refers to one poor 
Darumi who won a prize in the Academy.^ 

The very fact that the great Saiva Saniayacarya 
Tirughana Sambandar^ and Vaisnava acaryas like 
Tirumahgai Alvar in the Periyatirmnoli (iii. 4-10 and 
9-10)® and Andal the great Vaisnava mystic poetess in 
the Tiruppdvai* speak of Sanga-t-tamih shows that 
by the time of these acaryas, roughly from the commence- 
ment of the sixth century, the sun of the classical school of 
Tamil had set. The Tamil language entered on a new phase 

^ *w^uirLl.®u LjeoeiJi^uj,^ fEpssesrsd 

s/resar.* Timnavu-Tirupputtur — ^Tiruttan, 3. 

2 Tevdram, p. 1179 — Swaminatha Pan^Jitar Ed. 

Here the term Madumittokai {ui^(ssijrjsQfiiirtoa3s)is translated as sangha 
by Sekkilar, Periya Puranam, Tirugnanasambandamurti Nayanar Ptiranatn, 
St. 843. 

This is very important as it shows that tokai means the academy, and 
not the mere technical sense in whici* the Dandi Alankdram uses it. 
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different from the earlier classical type. It is then 
plausible to postulate a theory that the period, namely, 
the end of the fifth century marked the extinction of the 
Academy as the writers of the time conceived it. We 
know from later events that the Academy died hard. 
According- to the tradition transmitted by the Guruparmn- 
pa-rai of both Tengalai and Vadagalai versions,’- .a legend- 
ary story is told of how the T iritz^dymoli got approved by 
the Madura Sang, am. It is said that one of the Alvars and 
a devoted student of Nammalvar, Madurakavi built a 
temple in the village of Tirunagari and established the 
image of his guru, Nammalvar. When a festival was 
arranged to be celebrated in his honour, a strong opposi- 
tion came from the then members of the Academy at 
Madura. At this time 300 poets adorned the assembly. 
They wanted the Tiruvdymoli to be approved before a 
festival was held in honour of its author. When this 
was known, Madurakavig-al wrote the beginning of a 
single stanza in the Tiruvdymoli Kminankalalmai (^^essr 
&arm ^ipSdsmr') oxi a palm leaf and asked it to be placed in 
the §angam plank. No sooner was it deposited than the 
plank cast off the three hundred poets and accommodated 
only the leaf containing the single phrase of the 
Tiruvdymoli^ thus establishing its acceptance and 
approval. Again, the poet Kamban is said to have 
received the imprimatur of the Sahgam.^ Further 
there are distinct references to the Sahgam as an 
Academy in the Periyapurdnmn.^ There is again the 
recently published Takkotydgappanani of Ottakkuttar, 
Here the first line of the stanza 714 runs as follows* : — 

OiCirh^Gfr QeOLc^ QljdloQ^ 

1 Pinpalakiya Perumaljiyar, pp. 64^. 2 Sa<Jag:6par antati, 6t. 48. 

^ See for instance Tirugnanasarabandamurti Nayanar Puratjtam, st. 843. 

*P. 233 ed. by V. S'wSbninatha A 3 ?yar (1930). 
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The Commentaries . — The other equally valuable source 
of information consists of the learned glosses left to us 
as a rich legacy by our illustrious ancestors. The first 
rank is offered to the legend of the Safigam as narrated in 
the commentary of the Ipaiyanar Ahapporul, the latter 
popularly known as Kalanjiyal, a Grammar of love 
poetry in sixty sutras. We are not at present 
concerned with the work itself but with the elaborate 
gloss on the work. The authorship of this commentary 
is attributed generally to Nakkirar/ The tradition 
that Nakklrar’s commentary was handed down orally for 
ten generations before it was put into writing, certainly 
leaves room for doubt that some additions might have 
been made by later hands. On this account, to deny an}’- 
credit to Nakkirar’s hand in it is not quite convincing. 
What is more significant is that the celebrated com- 
mentator Naccinarkkiniyar follows the account given in 
the Iraiyandr Ahupporul in his commentary on the 
Tolkdppiyam P oruladikdram.^ In his gloss on the sutra 
649 of the Tolkdppiymfi? Per-Asiriyar, equally dis- 
tinguished, also seems to take the tradition for granted 

iFor a discussion on the subject see M. Eag'hava Ayyangar^s contribu- 
tion to the Sem. Tamils vol. iv, pp. 303-11. According to this learned Pandit 
the original gloss of Nakklrar passed on, according to its own version to ten 
hands the last being Nilakantanar. After him it would appear that the 
extant commentary took its present shape. In this process the hand of 
Ilampurariar, the well-known commentator, on the Tolkappiyam is evident 
as is seen from similar passages occurring in both the commentaries. 

^Sutras 35 and 51 Tolkdppiyam, Seyyuliyal by Pandit R. Raghava 
Ayyangar (1917). 

^ Sutra 649. eS^ssruS eSisinsSiUj <S]r^<sS<^ 

Qp^ssr^SLiSsr >semi ^ QOig ^/rgo/r0:Lo. 

In the course of his gloss Per-Asiriyar continues : er<^(pj>(r 
Q60esruuil.i—€sr (sS j^iB^seorGeuesrs Q^rri^siruiBujiT 

iSIpi^eiiiJb @(i|)«Co)«6OT3sar 

QvueS^ Q<Sii^&iipsQs!T(Sl LDrr^Qsirmeijfrn- ^ss!Te0fl^4^Qs^ir(keS^ih 

^/D/nfis/rso^^u iB nr)UiTs^&^uf^>S(^ih [EtY^^€uj|^e9isr^ 

C^it^ljCl. ffir6wGg){5& «_(5»Q/r05ru^ . . . 
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when he refers to the three Academies and members of 
the three Academies. 

The same value is attached by ajiother com- 
mentator Adiyarkkiinaliar whose gloss on the Silappadi- 
karam is very well known. From these, one fact emerges. 
Three commentators of no mean scholarship and repute 
have unreservedly accepted the version of the commenta- 
tor on the Ipaiymmi' AhapporuL Though it is easy to 
dismiss these valuable works as unhistorical and uncritical 
and hence worthless to students of history, still we cannot 
afford to credit commentators with such ignorance of the 
subject which they were handling. When they quote 
with approval, it means that they were satisfied of the 
veracity of the tradition behind the account. It also 
demonstrates how tradition that has grown around the 
three Sahgams has been persistent in the Tamil land. It 
would be interesting* to know what this legend contains 
and we shall examine it presently. To these may be added 
the commentary on the stanza 714 of the Takkayagap- 
parmi to which we shall have occasion to revert soon. 

Among the secondary sources of information the 
epigraphical evidence is attested by the larger Sinna- 
mannur plates of the tenth century a.d., an inscription 
of much importance. The grant is made b 3 >" Rajasimha, 

It is argued from the term or three kinds of 

Academies that it refers to- muttamil or a collection of verses on lyal, Isai 
and Nataka-m, But th;it the commentator did not have this in mind when 
he referred to it, is seen, from a later passage in the -same siitra: 

Q^trC-i— si—eo^fi^uutUSi^ (^LOffhurr^u) ju2sar 

up/SI Qff&srujsntujb, . . 

Here the term: ^ ^ ms a significant one and is an 

unimpeachable reference to the members of the three Academies, Any 
other construction will be untenable. (See Tolkappiyafft, ed. by Diwan 
Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai, vol. ivfp. 589 and ff) ; oontra V. Narayana 
Ayyar Jour. Orient. R>esearch, April, 1928. Article on ‘The Sahgam 
Literature.* 
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the Panclya king'.^ Here there is a valuable, though 
casual, reference to the establishment of the Sangam as 
an org'anized institution. Most of the inscriptions now 
available date from roughly a.d. 600 by which time it is 
probable that the S.ahg‘am as an active institution had 
ceased to exist. Hence they had no occasion to mention it 
and did not mention it. 

HI THE LEGEND 

W e shall now proceed to narrate the legends 
contained in the above works with regard to the Sahgam 
and see how far they are supported by other records such 
as the Ceylonese books, the evidence of travellers, etc. 

The following' is an account as contained in the 
commentar}^ on InaHanctr Akappomh The Pandyas 
founded three Sahgams or Academies, the first Academy, 
the middle Academy and the last Academy. It is said 
that members who constituted the first Sahgam were 
549 beginning with Agattiyanar (Agast3’a in Sanskrit). 
Among others were God Siva of braided hair who burnt 
the three cities, Murugan the Hill-God, Miidinagarayar 
of Murahjiyur and Kubera, the Lord of Treasure. They 
say that as many as 4y449 persons composed a number 
of poems including the P,arip4dalj Mudmndrai, Mtidn- 
kviriigu and Kalariyci/virai. The above persons continued 
to be members of the Saiig-am for 4,400 years. They 
were patronized by eighty-nine kings commencing with 
Kaysina Valudi to Kaduhgon. It is also said that seven 
of these kings were themselves poets. The meeting- 
place of this Academ}!- was Madura which was afterwards 
swallowed by the sea. Agattiyam was the grammar 
followed by them. 

The members of the second (middle) i^ahgam were 
fifty-nine and some of them were Agastya, Tolkappiyanar, 
vol. iii, pt. iv, p. 454. 
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Irundaiyur-Karungoli, Mosi, Vellurkkappiyanar, §iru- 
pandaraiigfan, Tiraiyanmaran the King of Tuvarai 
(Dvaraka,) and Kirandai. It is said that 3,700 persons 
composed poems including- Kioli, Kiirug^i, Vendali and 
Viydlamdlai Ahaval. The Agattiyam, the Tolkdppiyam, 
the Mdpurdnmn, Iminmmkhani, and Budapuranam 
were their g-rammars. The duration of the period of 
this §angam was 3,700 years. It is said that fifty-nine 
Pandyan king's commencing* with Venderseliyan and end- 
ing- with Mudattirumaran were its patrons. Among these 
were five poets. The Sahgam was located at Kavata- 
purani. This also was perhaps swallowed by the sea . 

The last Sahgam consisted of forty-nine members 
and consisted of Sim Medaviyar, Sendambudanar, 
Arivudayanar Perurikunrurkkilar, Ilam Tiruiiiaran, 
Nallanduvanar, the Madura scholiast, Marudan Ilanaga- 
nar, Nakkirar the Schoolmaster’s son. Here were 
presented poems of 449 poets. Some of them were 
Meditniogm (Ahananunu), Kurimtogai Ndniiru (four 
hundred) , Ndnuru (four hundred) , Pumndnimt, 

Aingitriumipii (five hundred) Padirriippathi, Kali (one 
hlundred and fifty), Pmdpddal (seventy), Kiittn, Pari, 
Sirrisai and Perisai. They followed the grammars known 
as the Agatfiyam and the Tolkdppiyani. This Saiig'am 
lasted for 1,850 years. Forty-nine were the kings who 
patronized this Academy commencing with Mudattiru- 
maran who established his capital at Madura when a 
portion of his kingdom was devoured by the sea. The 
last patron of this Academy was Ukkirapperuvahidi , 
The meeting place of the Sangam was the Uttara Madura 
(North Madura, the modern city of Madura) . 

The Legend Examined . — Jn a brochure of his, entitled 
Essay on Tamil Literature/ the late Prof. Sesagiri 
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Sastri remarked: With reference to the first two 
Sangams I may say that the account is too mythical and! 
fabulous to be entitled to any credit and I do not think 
that any scholar who has studied the histories of the 
\vorId will be bold enough to admit such tales within the 
pale of real history. There may have been some truth in 
the above account as reg-ards government of the Madura 
kingdom by the Pandyas, but the number of the kings who 
are said to have ruled over the kingdom, viz., eighty-nine 
Pandyas who are connected with the first ^ahgam and 
fifty-nine who are connected with the intervening Sangam 
is not quite trustworthy and to accept it as a true fact 
we require some further evidence.’ An examination of 
the legend shows that the late lamented professor was 
justified in making such observations. There is 
first, the introduction of Gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
such as, §iva, Muruga, Kubera, as members of the 
Sang, am thus introducing the element of the super- 
natural. Secondly these Gods are associated with 
human poets and poetesses with no distinction whatso- 
ever. Thirdly there is the .abnormally lengthy duration 
of the periods of the ^ahgam besides the extraordinarily 
long reigns of the Pandyan kings. Fourthly, there is 
the mention of artificial figures which impair very much 
the authenticity of these accounts. For example, it is 
said that the first Sangam lasted for 4,440 years and 
consisted of 4,449 poets. The second covered a period 
of 3,700 years and the poets of the period were also 3,700. 
The third Sangam covered a period of 1,850 years and 
had on its rolls 449 members. Artificiality is evident in 
its symmetry. The length of the period of each Sahgam 
is a multiple of 37 and thej:otal duration is 37 X (120 +’ 
100+50)."^ Fifthly, there is the anachronistic confusion 

1 See P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangrir, Hisfov'^^ of the Tumils, p. 232. 

2 
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of assigning- one and the same author to different 
^arigams. As an illustration, we may point out Agatti- 
yanar is mentioned in the first two Academies. Either 
lihis is wrong or the Agattiyanar in the second Saiigam 
was a member belonging to the family of the original 
Agastya. This alternative explanation would be valid 
if the theory of the first two ^ahgams as separate insti- 
tutions is proved. But this is an improbability^ 

Sixthly, no works mentioned in the accounts relating 
to the first two Sangams have come down to us except 
perhaps the Tolkappiyam- which tradition assigns to the 
second Academy. Lastly while the commentator men- 
tions only three Pandyas as poets of the last Sangam, 
the extant Sangam works refer to nine Pandyan kings 
besides six Cola chieftains. Thus, what the late 
Sesagiri Sastriar remarked about the first two Sangams 
is largely true of the third Academy also. It is however 
significant to note that members of the Hindu Pantheon 
are not identified with human poets in the third 
Academy, and most of the works and names found in 
the account are authentic as is seen from the extant 
Sangam works. 

The latest writer on the subject, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar has drawn attention to some inaccurate state- 
ments in the commentary on Ahapporitl from which 
he has concluded that the commentator is an un- 
reliable witness.^ Let us state them categorically and 
then proceed to examine them seriatim. (1) Numerous 
poets must have flourished before the age of Agattiyanar 
for him to compose a grammar of literary Tamil and there 

^ A similar instance is that a poem of Mu^in^garayar a member of the 
hrst Academy, finds a place in th^ Puram a composition of the third 
Academy. The same is also true of Vanmikiyar, Markandeyapar, and 
Gotamanar. 

^Hist^ory of the Tamils, pp. 233-5. 
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is no reference to the existence of these poets in the 
commentary. (2) Some poems of th.t Puram (31, 33) 
and other collections of the third ^ahgam bestow lavish 
praise on the success of the Cola kings and the defeat of 
the Pandyas. Would such poems be included in the 
anthologies authorized to be made by the kings of 
Madura? (3) The kings were so often fig*hting with each 
other that it must have been impossible for the Madura 
king to attend to this. (4) The idea of an organized 
Academy is a very modern one and it is surely a violent 
anachronism to transfer it to many hundreds of years ago. 

In regard to the first argument, it may be urged that 
the commentator on the Akapporul is engaged in giving 
an account of the Sahgam and not a description of the 
conditions prior to the ^ahgam. No preliminary survey 
of the literary activity before the alleged Sahgam period 
is attempted. From the fact of the mention of an 
authoritative grammar, it is taken for granted that a body 
of litei'ature existed before Agastya composed his work 
on grammar. The absence of reference to the previous 
works will not detract from the value of the account. 

In regard to the second and third arguments, as has 
been already said, though the headquarters of the 
Academy was at the Pandyan capital, still it was richly 
patronized by all the Tamil chieftains including the Colas 
and the Ceras. There is no proof to state authoritatively 
that it was the sole and exclusive privilege, of the 
Pandyan kings. It was then a common Academy where 
facts were stated whether it would be jacceptahle to the 
sitting monarch or no. The poets of those days always 
enjoyed the rare privilege of entering any Court and 
tendering advice to the chieftains whenever they erred 
from the right path. Would it be too much to assume 
that Madura was the centre of the then University life to 
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the growth of which the Colas and the Ceras contributed 
not a little/ The fourth arg-ument that an organized 
Academy was an impossibility in ancient times, is not 
convincing'. We know from Sanskrit literature that 
parisads became common institutions of the epoch 
of the Upanisads and the earlier Dharmasutras where 
learned pandits assembled .and entered into discussions. 
Sometimes these parisads were presided over by kings 
of the land. It may be originally there was no Sahgam 
Hall as such and wherever the king held his Court, 
there was the Sahgam. Possibly the institution gained 
in course of time more importance and a need was felt 
for a separate establishment. Perhaps it got a perma- 
nent footing much later than its commencement as 
a recog'iiized body. 

That an Acadcni}’- acted as a literary censor of new 
poems is evident in the case of the T olkdppiyam and the 
Tinukkwal. In the Pdyiram or prefatory verses to the 
T olkdppiyam^ Panambaranar, a friend of Tolkappiyanar, 
refers to an assembly of a Pandyan king Nilandarti 
Tiruvir Pandyan, where the author of the T olkdppiyam 
presented his work and got it accepted. It is said that 
a certain Brahman versed in Vedic lore of the village of 
Adahgodu sat in judgment over the work." According 
to Naccinarkkiniyar the Pandyan king under whose 
supervision Tolkappiyanar got the imprimatur was 
Makirti and that this Adahgodu Brahman put the work 
to severe criticism against all of which Tolkappiyanar 
easily defended his work. 

Another instance of a iDiublication in a royal Court 
was that of the Tirukkural. According to a legend the 

OP ode is attributed 
to Kavirip-Pumpattinam Karikkannajiar and celebrates the alliance of both 
the Cola and the Pandyan kings, 

2 See Furum, 224, 11. 9-11 Maduraikkanci, 11. 60-61, 
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Kural was presented to the third Sahgam, but did not at 
first win the approval of the members. It is said that 
the members sat on the plank floating on the tank, along- 
with the Kupal . It so happened that excepting for the space 
occupied by the book, the rest went down into the water 
with the members who had to swim for life. Tradition 
associates with this leg-end the TirwvM'iwufnalai which is, 
according to some scholars, a later wmrk. The probable 
historical data that can be gathered from this is the fact 
of presenting a work for approval in a royal Academy. 
These two instances are then enough to demonstrate the 
antiquity of the institution of an Academ3?- on an organized 
basis in the early centuries before the Christian era. 
The K'uml as we shall see in the sequel is assigned to the 
second c.entury b.c. and hence the Tolkappiy^am which 
is generally accepted as the earlier composition must be 
assigned to the third or fourth century before Christ.^ 
Change of venue: a probable historical fact , — 
significant circumstance in this connection is that 
the above legend refers to the change of the ^angam 
headquarters from Daksina Madura to Kavatapuram and 
from the latter to the Uttara Madura or the modern city 
of Madura. This is a probable historical fact. The 
change of the capital of the Pandyan kings is confirmed 
by other literary references and corroborated by the 
classical writer Pliny, who refers to the transfer of 
capital from Korkai to Madura.^ The incident of the 
sea sw^allowing a portion of the Pandyan territory is 
attested by a reference in the ^ilappadikaranf and in 
the K\alittogai.* In his gloss on the Silappadikaram^ 

^ See K. S, Srinivasa Pillai, Tamil Varaldru, p. 8. 

2 See Warminsfton, Co}nmterce%eh\.’cen Roman Empire and India, p. 167. 

3 Canto xi, 11, 17-22, 

^ Mullaikkali, 104, 11. 1-4. ® vlii, II. 1-2. 
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Adiyarkkunallar refers to this incident and says that the 
extent of the territory devoured by the sea was 700 
Kmadam or roughly 1,000 miles. An attempt has been 
made on the basis of g*eology and natural history to 
show that a large continent once existed in the Indian 
Ocean connected with South India which was later on 
overwhelmed and submerged by a huge deluge."" 
Though there may be some exaggeration in this account, 
what we are concerned with here, is the mention of the 
incident of the sea swallowing' the territory. Per-Asiriyar 
in his commentary on the Tolkappiyam calls this lost terri- 
tory Panmn6du'.^ It is said that the seat of the second 
Sang', am was Kavatapuram. That a certain city by 
name Kavatapuram existed is corroborated the 
Rdmayana and the Artkasastm of Kautalya. The place 
Kavata is among those mentioned in South India l)y 
Sugriva to the monkey messengers in search of Sita cn 
route to Lanka. The verse runs that having reached 
Kavata suitable for the Pandyan kings, rich in gold, 
celestial and adorned with pearls and gems, oh Vfinaras, 
look for Sita,’'® there.’ 

This is clear from the excellent gloss of Govindaraja. 

I 

Again the term Pandya-Kavata is mentioned by the 

^ See V. J. Tamby Filial ’s article on *An Old Tradition Preserved' in 
the Tamilian Antiquary, vol. ii. No. 1. 

^Pomlf on sutra 649, p. 593. 

^Kiskinda, ch. 41. 19, 

^ ’TcIT It 

See M. Raghava Ayyangar's article on *VaImiki and South India' in 
the Tamilian Antiquary, No. 7. 
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Kmtlallya as a place noted for a variety of pearl thus 
confirming the statement in. the Rdmayaim. According’ 
to the commentator of the Arthasdstra the reference in 
the treatise^ is to the Malayakoti hills in the Pandyan 
country. If this interpretation is accepted, it is likely 
that this name was given to these hills to celebrate 
the honoured name of Kavata, the ancient seat of learn- 
ing. From these perfectly reliable references it is 
obvious that in the epoch of the Rdmdyania and the 
Anhasdstra, Kavata flourished as a city of great wealth. 
These lines of evidence show that the capital of the 
Pandyan kingdom was originally South Madura. Later 
on Kavata became the capital, and then the modern cit^^ 
of Madura. The transfer of capitals to three different 
places has perhaps given birth to the legend of the three 
Sahg.ams. Though the origin of the Sahgams as an 
institution is shrouded in deep mystery, still the fact 
remains that there was something like an organized 
Academy from ancient times and it continued to exist for 
several centuries. A definite stage was reached by the 
beginning of the sixth century when the Tamil language 
underwent some transformation in regard to style, 
metre, etc . 

IV. OTHER REFERENCES TO THE THREE 
gAlsTGAMS 

In an old palm-leaf manuscript discovered in the 
house of Sirrambala Kavirayar of Cevvur, Pandit 
Swaminatha Ayyar found an important verse which is 
published in the Silappadikarmn.^ The author of the 
said verse adopts completely the account of Nakkirar so 
far as the first two Sangums are concerned. In his 

^ Arthasasfra, Bk. ii, ch. 11. 2 Third Ed., Intro., pp. 7 and 8. 
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account of the third Academy, more names are added. 
Some of them are Tenurkilar, Manalurasiriyar, 
Perunsendanar, Perurhkfumarar, Nilakantanar, Sittaiai- 
sattanar Uppuri Kudi kilar, Damodaranar, Kapilar, 
Paranar and Kalladar. The value of this account 
consists in its agreenient with the oldest extant account 
and carries the tradition unbroken. 

While on this subject we can recall the two beautiful 
stanzas^ of Poyyamolippulavar, a poet of the later medieval 
age, probably of the ninth century a.d. This poet ])Ossibly 
spent a part of his life in the Court of the Paiidyan 
king". Perhaps to justify his poetical talents, the king- 
asked him to sing- two stanzas relating- to the Sahg'am . 
Apparently the images of the 49 members of the third 
Sahg-ani were set up and whenever he addressed every 
one of these iniag*es, they nodded their heads in token of 
approval. Bereft of the legend this testifies to an 
attempt to revive the institution of the Saiigam . 

V. ANOTHER LEGEND 

In this connection mention must be made of Paran- 
jdtimamunivar’s Tiritvilaiyadal Puranmn wherein the 
fifty-first Tiruvilaiyddal distinctly refers to the mytho- 
logical origin of the ^ang-am. This chapter is entitled 
3,3 Sahg<ippalakiai-tianta-paialam and consists o f 38 stanzas 
dealing- practically with this. The account which is 
mythical is briefly .as follows : In the days of the Panriya 
King Yangyasekara at Madura, Uorcl Brahma 
performed a sacrifice at Benares and went to bathe in 
the Ganges at the concluding ceremony of his sacrifice 
(ydjna} with Sarasvati, Savitri and GayatrT. On the 

Tamil Navalar Caritemv, st. 64'tnd 65. 

His other contributions are found in the collection of poems that goea? 
hy the name of Tanippd(^al. 
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way Sarasvati was entranced, as it were, by the melodious 
sweet voice of a songstress and hence reached the shore 
of the river a little late. By this time Brahma had finished 
his bathing ceremonies. On Sarasvati questioning the 
Lord’s action in having bathed without her, little 
recognizing that the fault w’^as her own, Brahma was 
much put out with the result that he cursed her to take 
birth as ,a human being. But Sarasvati realized her 
mistake and implored His pardon on her knees. Then 
the Lord became merciful and added that out of fifty- 
three or fifty-one aksaras (letters) of which her whole 
body was made up — forty-eight uksams would become 
forty-eight poets of great renown and fame. The forty- 
ninth letter "Ha’ would be the Lord ^iva appearing in 
the disguise of a mdvan or poet. These would bring 
glory and light to ignorant lands and peoples. Thus 
only she ooiuld be redeemed. 

The story goes on to say that these forty-eight took 
their birth in different places, but still soon met together 
and wandered through the length and breadth of the land 
defeating the learned of every Court and assembly in 
arguments and disputations until at last they reached the 
Pandyan capital. The Lord Siva met them here in the 
disguise of a poet, took them to His Temple and 
disappeared. They went to the royal assembly and won 
the love and esteem of the king by sheer display of their 
profound learning. Thereupon the Pandya ordered a 
special building to be constructed on the north-west of 
the temple as the Sahgam Hall. Here the Lord §iva 
appeared to them often and once gave a plank (two 
spans square) {sangappialahai') perhaps a magical one, 
which would give room to the really deserving though it 
appeared very small outwardly- Thus it is said to have 
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accommodated ail these forty-nine poets among whom 
Nakkirar was the President. These poets were the 
authors of several poems. 

To advert to what we have already said, the original 
of the Tiri/milaiyadal Purdnam w'.as the Sanskrit Hcildsya 
Mdhatmymn belonging to the category of the Sthala 
Pmrmias. And when the latter was written, the author 
must have heard something of the Tamil ^ahgam extant 
in Madura, and it is just possible that he g-ave it a 
mythological colouring which served in those days to 
captivate the minds of the masses thus giving it an 
enormous importance in the public eye. Though much 
credence is given to this account, there is nothing of 
historical value as such, for writing* the history of 
the Sahgam. 

Excepting* that the account supports the theory of the 
existence of a great ^ahgam in Madura/ and that, only 
one, where the best poets of the time were richl^^ 
rewarded, it is not of much value. 

S.ec. VI. THE 'MYTH’ OF THE THREE J^ANGAMS 

The question now presents itself whether there were 
three distinct separate academies different from one 
another. A' critical study of the account in the commentary 
on the iraiyemar Ahapporul may tend to confirm the 
tradition contained in the legend of the Tirmnlaiyadal 
Purdnam according to which there was only one 
Academy. The study of the former legend shows no 

lit would appear frora the gloss of Per-Asiriyar on the Tolkiippiyam 
{scyyiiliyal sutra 179), that there was a special hall where the poets of the 
day met. It went by the name of Pattiman^apam *0^ rt'S&krQtira9io 
Uil-isuDemi—uppfrrr ms^ir/r jF/r&fsnjih 

urruf.uj ^ik«^uuiriU.-(TaS€cr*^ What is more remarkable is that the 

epics, the Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai refer to the paftmtaridapam 
also {M-ani., canto i, I, 61, Silap., v, t. 102) . The commentator of the 
Manimekalai interprets the term as Vidyaman^apOim, Clakkaman^apam . 
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cleavage between the first and the second Academy or 
even between the second and the third Academy. That 
the same king- Mudattirumaran saw the fall of the 
second at Kavatapuram and founded the third in modern 
Madura demonstrates only transfer of capital and 
consequently transfer of headquarters of the Academy. 
The evidence for the Sangam as three separate 
institutions is too meagre to build anything like a theory. 

The term enha which occurs in the commentary of 
the Kalaviyal is a significant expression in early Tamil 
literature meaning what the French phrase ‘on dit* 
means. In other words the expression points out that 
the current traditions were universally believed and 
accepted. The author of the commentary on the 
Iraiyanar Ahappomtl then shared the popular belief in 
traditional three Sangams. One explanation can be 
that three different stages marked out the growth of the 
Academy, though we have not much proof of this 
progressive evolution. It is obvious that a new stage in 
the history of the Sangam begins with the epoch of the 
Nayanmars (Saiv,a devotees) and Alvars (Vaisnava 
devotees) and continues to the present day under the 
kind patronage of the Raja of Ramnad. It is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that there was an Academy from 
early times which continued its existence unbroken. But 
when it originated, we are not able to say with any 
definiteness, 

5-^c. VII. THE AGE OF THE TAMIL SA3>lGAM 

But what is more difficult is to fix the chronological 
limits to the different stages of the Academy. If we are 
to give credence to the legend in the commentary of the 
Ahapporul, the commencement of the Academy must be 
placed somewhere in 9000 b.c. Though the heyday of 
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Dravidian culture is carried to the fourth and the fifth 
millenniums b.c. by recent archaeological discoveries in 
the Mohenjodaro and Harappa, still it is by no means an 
easy task to establish a connection between these 
Dravidians of the Punjab and the Tamils of the South 
India. Consequently it is difficult to accept a very 
ancient date for the prevalence of what we now under- 
stand as University life. It would be too bold to accept 
Sjuch an early date. From the fact that Gotaina the poet 
refers in the Puram to Yudhisthira (396) and another 
poet Mudinagaraya to the Cera King Udiyan Ceralatan"" 
who fed the Pandava and Kaurava forces in the 
Great Mahabharata war it can be assumed that these 
poets lived in the epoch following the Mahabharata war. 
According to the legend contained in the gloss of the 
KMamyal, these two poets belonged to the first Academy 
while their poems figure in an anthology ascribed to the 
third ^angam. This inaccuracy considerably detracts 
from the value of the legend for historical purposes. But 
these two poems in the Pitram seem to throw some light 
on the chronological problem of the Sangam. The refer- 
ences take us to the epoch of the Mahabharata war. The 
battle at Kuruksetra is generally believed to have taken 
place in the eleventh century b.c. Therefore it is argued 
that somewhere about the eleventh century b.c.,^ or a little 
later the ^angam must have come into being. But against 
this it may be argued that there was a poetic convention 
according to which a poet of very much later times 
might sing of the glories of his patron’s far-famed ances- 
tors. If there is any force in this argument the theory of 

^ P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar thinks that it refers to the celebration of the 
death of the Kauravas by Udiyan by distributing food to people (HUtory of 
'Trnnils, p, 492) . 

2 In Pandit Raghava Ayj>-angar^s opinion the first Sangam was 
contemporaneous with the events of the cpic5. 
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the tenth or the eleventh century b.c. as the commence- 
ment of the epoch of the ^ang-am goes to the wall. If 
the author of the Tirukkuml could be proved to have 
lived in the second century b.c/ then there is warrant for 
the assumption that the T olkdppiyam is a much earlier work 
at least one or two centuries earlier than the second century 
B.c. We have seen already that according to the Pay mam to 
the T olkdppiyam the latter was presented to the Academy 
and won its approval. If this account has any significance 
it compels us to conclude that prior to the days of Tolkap- 
piyanar the Sahgam existed as an institution and the Gram- 
marian did what the scholars of his time did. It must be 
also borne in mind that the grammar of Tolkappiyanar or 
his illustrious predecessor Agattiyanar^ presupposes a 
body of literary works. Roughly then a date like the' 
fifth century b.c. may be assigned in regard to the origin 
of the Sangain. 

VIII. THE DESIGNATION 'gANGAM’ 

The expression Sahgam is the Tamil form of the 
Sanskrit word S\angha. The early poem where there is 
a reference to this institution is the Makluraikkanci.^ 
Tt is generally believed that the word became popula- 
rized by the Jaina and Bauddha Sanghas which were 
religious associations and the term came into popular use 
after the establishment of a Dravida S-angha by Vajra 


^ Professor V. Rangacariar’s researches have led him to this conclusion. 
See JEdiica. October, 1928. According: to the Professor the eleventh 

century b c. is impossible, for the first Sangam presupposes the existence of 
the Brahmanical civilization in the South and as the advent of the Aryans 
into the Dekhan took place about 700 b.c., some centuries must have elapsed 
before 2 ,? 5 i expert body of literary censors was formed. Hence he would 
assign 300 b.c. when the first Sangam was organized. From this it has a 
continuous life until a.d. 800. — Ibid. 

2 Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar Sangattamihim PirkCdattamiVum, pp. 88-9; 
see T. R. Se§a A>’yangar, Drazndian India, pp. 81-2. 

^ 1. 762 L^e8srjT<9k..LL®et^i— u^SjfiSFirio. 
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Nandi in a.d. 470 — a Jaina organization..'' The M,ani- 
mekalai refers to a certain Sahglia .as distinct from the 
B.aiuddha Sangha.^ In the first instance the term means 
an assembly of poets/ 

If it is granted that the Tamil Sangha or Sahgam is an 
imitation of the Bauddha Sangha, there is the possibility of 
its being known to the South Indians in the third and the 
fourth centuries before Christ, since history teaches us 
the advent of the Buddhists into the South of India and 
Ceylon during these early centuries. Further it is 
no alien word to the Sanskrit literature of this time. 
It was used both in its technical and general sense in 
the Dharmasastras^ Epics and Arfhasdstras. There is 
no force in the argumenUmi silenthmi, namely, that the 
designation does not find mention in the Sahgam lite- 
rature so-called. The Sahgam works do not mention the 
term Sangha but mention terms like tokai, kudal, avai, 
kalakam which mean Sahgam. In the Manimekalai the 
term Sahgam, as we have already seen, is used in the 
sense of an assembly. Granting again that the term 
came into use long after the commencement of the 
Sahgam as a literary Academy, still the existence of 
like institutions, — call it what yon will — in centuries 
before Christ cannot be questioned in the face of a strong 
tradition which is almost the only source of information 
of undated history. 

Recently an attempt has been made to interpret the 
term in quite a different light utterly disregarding 
the voluminous data in the shape of tradition.'* 
The suggestion amounts to this : that the term 

^ See History of tke TamiH, p. 247. 

2 L. XXX, 11. 3-4. 

® ^EiSBih Quir(^Qerrir® (ipipikiSB canto vii, 114. 

* J ournal of Ortsnkil K^sea^ch, vol. ii, pt. ii, pp. 149-51- 
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means a collection, a group, an anthology^ and that the 
Sanskrit word ‘Sahgha’ was adopted in a curtailed 
form as a 'Sahg-a' or it was a Sanskrit variant for 
"Sahghata’. This term is translated as tokamilai^ 
or simply tokm in Tamil Dmidi Alankdmm. No 
doubt the interpretation is ingenious and sets aside 
the learned views of the great scholars commencing from 
the commentator of the Kalaviyal down to the present 
day. Unfortunately there is not sufficient proof to 
support it. The verse^ in the Kavyadarm means There 
exists that detailed classification of poetry, into Miiktaka, 
Kulaka, Kosa, and Sanghata: but it is not mentioned 
here as it is included within sarga-bandha (or composition 
in cantos 

In commenting on the term ‘Sanghata’ Taruna- 
vacaspati says:® BfFd: 

II 

This means Sanghata is that classification of poetry 
which deals with onl}^ one topic and which is the work 
of a single author, as per example, the works entitled 

^In the commentary on the word Sahgam in verse 714 of the Takka- 
yagapparani two alternative meaning’s are suggested; either it refers to 
chank shell or to the collection of poetry, Jyal, Isai and Natakam. In a 
■special commentary tacked on at the end of the hook the learned editor of 
the work observes that there were three separate 'Sahgams in respect of 
these three sub-divisions of Tamil poetry. lyal refers to literary Tamil, Isai 
refers to that division of Tamil literature which consists of verses set to 
music as distinct from poetry or drama. (See Tamil Lexicon, ■'•ol. i, part ii, 
p. 301 and p. 273). Natakam refers to dramatic literature. For details of 
this literature, see V. Swaminalhn Ayya-r’s Sangattajitihtni Pirkalattamilimiy 
pp. 45-52 (Madras University, 1929). These three constitute what are known 
as Muttamil and have nothing to do with the traditional Sahgams. See 
chap, iii of V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri, History of Tamil Language. 

® ^ 1 

^ Trans, by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona 1924. 

sp. 10 of the K&vyadarsa, edited By M. Rangacarya, Madras 1910. 
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Sarat Sang hat a and Dramida Sahghata. Let us again 
see what another commentator Hrdayangama has to say 
on this. His gloss runs thus: 

crqrRmJTf i 

A number of different slokas which are concerned 
with a single definite object constitutes a Sahghata, 
From the above explanations it can be gathered that 
Sanghata is but a classification of poetr3^ The word 
Sangliata may correspond to P^adiham and Kalambakam 
which are sub-divisions of the Tamil poetry. These 
Padikm'is and Kalambakams are the works of single 
authors and deal with a single topic. The Sahgain 
poems, on the other hand, deal with a number of topics 
and are the works of many an author. Besides, Dramida 
Sahghdta, one of the examples given above, seems to 
refer to a particular composition rather than to the 
Tamil anthologies. It would thus be difficult to intei’pi'^t 
the term in any other light, and such conjectures would 
in no way stand the test. 

IX. THE EXTANT SANGAM WORKS 

According to the tradition which finds a mention in 
the famous commentary on the Imiymjdr Aliapporul the 
following are given as the accredited works of the first 
Sangam: Paripd^al^ M^Li^dundmi , Madiirkumcju, and 
Kalariy&uirm. The works attributed to the second 
^angam are Kali, Kuruhn, Venddli, Viydlanidlai Ahnval, 
Agattiyam, Tolkdppiyam, Mdpiirdnam, Tsainiimikkam, 
and Budapurdnmn, the last five being grammatical 
compositions. The compositions of the third ^angam 
are Neduntogai four hundred, Kuruni ogal four hundred, 
Narrinai four hundred, Pufic^i four hundred, Aihguru- 
nur<u, Padirraippatt^, Kali one hundred and fifty, 
Parip^dal seventy, Kiittu, Vari, Slrrisai, Perisai, etc. 
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It is generally believed that the works of the first 
Sahgam are lost perhaps beyond recovery. The extant 
Pwipadal ma^^ be the composition of the third Sahgam 
rather than that of the first. Since ndrai and kitruhu 
are suffixed to the titles of works, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they were musical treatises, and ancient 
Tamil land developed the arts of music and dancing 
besides literary activities. From the works of the second 
Sahgam, the synchronism of Agastya and Tolkappiyanar 
is pointed out. No task is more intricate than to get at the 
real facts from the legends that have gathered round the 
sag'e Agastya."^ Agastya figures in all the ^ahgams 
and this is to be explained by the fact that members of 
the same family bearing the name Agastya continued to 
flourish." With regard to the compositions of the second 
Academy, \ve have to take it that all of them have been 
lost. The Tolkdppiyam was the grammar during the 
period of the so-called second and third Academies . Like 
every ancient writer of repute, legends have gathered 
round this notable figure, some of them inconsistent 
and absurd. These legends, whatever their basis be, 
illustrate the greatness of the writer and the extraordinary 
influence wielded by him over his contemporaries.^ 
The Tolkdppiyam is divided into three adikdras or 
books — the eluttadikdrmn dealing with phonology, the 
S^olladikaram dealing with accidence, syntax, and the 
Pondadikdmm dealing with Puram, Ahani, Prosody, 
etc. The whole contains 1,276 sutras. Every book 

^ An endeavour in this direction has been made in a recent publication 
oi the Madras University entitled Agastya in the Tamil Land, by 
K. N. Si vara j a Pillai. 

2 Cp. the explanation offered to the repeated mention of Vasi'jtha, 
Visvamitra and others in the PuraJj^s by Pargiter in his Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition. 

^Aboiit his religion see S. Vaiyapuri Pillai ’s Critical Essays in Tamils 
pp. 76-83. 
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is divided in its turn into nine iynls. While the 
elutt^adikdram and the solladikdram are interesting 
froni both linguistic and philological points of view^ the 
Poruladihdrmn is valuable as it gives us a glimpse of the 
political, social and religious life of the people during the 
period when Tolkappiyanar lived/ The importance of 
the work is further enhanced by several commentators 
among whom figure 1. Ilampuranar, 2. Per-Asiriyar, 
3. Senavarayar, 4. Naccinarkkini 5 ^ar, 5. Daivaccilaiyar, 
6. Kalladar. In addition to the tradition transmitted in the 
commentary on the Iraiyandr AJiappordd, we have other 
traditions all of which mark the following as the accredit- 
ed works of the Sahgam: — the Etliittogai, the Pattup- 
pdtfu and the Pyadinen-kllkhanakku. To these maybe added 
the Silappadikdrunt and the Manimekalai, the two among 
the five epic poems/ The Etfuttogai consists of eight 
collections which are as follows : Narrinai, Kuruntogai, 
Aingumnurii, Padirruppattu, Paripddalj Kalitfogaij 
Neduntogai^ and Purandnuru, 

1. The Narrmai (edited by Ik Narayanaswami Ayyar 
with his own commentary), contains 401 stanzas, each 
ranging from nine to twelve lines. In it we find the 
hands of 175 poets. The verses deal with the five 

1 The Eluttadika^ai>n> has been published with commentary of Jlam- 
piiranar by Vidvan Subbaraya Chettiar and the p-Ioss of Ahiccinclrkkiniyar 
IS a Saiva Siddhanta publication. 

The Solladikdram — Ilampuranar is edited by Pandit C. R. Namasiviiya 
Mudaliar; SenavoTaiyar edited by Damodaram Pillai ; Ndccindrkkitiiyar 
edited by Damodaram Pijlai. Daivaccilaiyar Tanjore Karandai SahRam 
edition. 

P oruladikaram has been edited by Diwan Bahadur S. Bavanandam 
Pillai ■with commentaries. 

A notable contribution on the Pot'uladikdram is hy Pancjlit M. RaRhava 
Ayyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Office. Compare also Sen Tamil, vol. 16, 
p. 202 if.; -vol. 18, p. 381 and f. ; vol. 19, p. 113 f- and p- 219 ff. To these may 
be added the scholarly work entitled ^ Q^ireoestruLSaj^ QsFfreoei^eEfrir^ 
by Dr. P. S. Subrahmania Sastri, m.a. 

2 The other epic poems are Cintamani, Valayapati and Ku'ttdalakiH. 
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28 on mullai^ 32 on niarudam^ 107 on palai, 103 
on neyd^l and 120 on KiirinjL Its general theme is love 
and its compilation was at the instance of a Pandyan 
king, Pannadutanda Pandiyan Mar, an Valudi.“ We do 
not have at present any ancient commentary for this work . 
A significant fact about this anthology and some others 
is the Perundevanar’s panegyric verse on God in the 
introduction. Perundevanar, it is well known, is the 
translator of the Maikabhanata and probably flourished 
in the eighth century after Christ . 

2. The Kuruntogai^ literally means a collection of 
short-poems. In this work is brought together a number 
of verses attributed to as many as 205 poets. This 
collection contains 402 verses in the Ahaz^^al metre, each 
verse ranging from four to eight lines. As in the Narrinai 
the theme of the work is love and the verses can be 
brought under the category of the five tinais. It would 
appear that the compilation of the extant work was 
effected under the patronag'e of the chieftain of Puri 
(identified with North Malabar) by name Purikkd. 

There was an ancient gloss on the work by the 
well-known commentator Per-Asiriyar which has since 
become lost. From the fact that Naccinarkkiniyar chose 
to write a gloss on twenty verses, and from the circum- 
stances under which he wrote on these select verses, it 
is obvious that in his .age Per-Asiriyar’ s commentary 
existed except for the twenty stanzas commented upon 
by Naccinarkkiniyar. 

^ Those five ti^is are regions o£ hills, of river valleys, desert, of sea- 
coast and of forests. The evolution of literary conventions denotes the 
passage of man from one culture to another. For an able study on the 
subject, see History of the 'Tamils, p. 63 if. 

® zj65r(^® fik ^ UTSTOT-z^ajssr 

^'See also Sen Tamil, vol. xiv, p. 185 f. and p. 338 f¥. 

^ Edited by Pandit Rangaswami Ay 3 ^ngar of Vaniyambadi with a 
commentary of his own. 
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3. The Aingiirunurti means literally the short five 
hundred. It contains 500 Ahaval verses and the whole 
book can be conveniently divided into five parts, each 
part consisting" of 100 verses. Each verse contains 
three to six lines. Every part again deals with the 
five tinais. The first hundred verses are on nmrwdmn 
attributed to the poet Oranib5g-iyar. Ammuvanar is the 
author of the second hundred verses dealing' with 
neydaL The authorship of the third part of the hundred 
verses on hitrinji is attributed to the poet Kapilar, and 
the fourth part on pdlai to Odalandaiyar. The fifth 
and last part containing the last hundred verses of the 
work is by the poet Peyanar and deals with niullaittinai. 
In most cases we have no knowledge of the redactions 
or editors who compiled these scattered w’’orks. In the 
case of this work however the name of the compiler is 
known as Kudalur Kilar. The full name of this editor 
is given as Pulatturai Murriya Kudalur Kilar."^ It is said 
that Kudalur Kilar compiled this Ainguriinuru at the 
instance of the king Cerainan Iruniporai, whose full name 
is Yanai-k-katsey-mandaran-Ceral-lrurnporai. No com- 
mentary on this work is available at present. We do 
not know whether there was any ancient commentary 
on this, 

4. The PiOdirf^uppattii (the Ten Tens) is an antho- 
logy of enormous importance. Here we are introduced 
to a number of kings of the Cera dynasty, with a splendid 
record of their deeds and achievements thus enabling us 
to get at a true picture of the political conditions of 
Tamil land about two thousand years ago. Of the ten 
books into which the whole work is divided, the first 
and the last are not available to us. Each of the 

^ Lfso^^eisip QppfSuj <iB_L-gsr/r Qi^irir. 
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remaining eight books consists of one hundred stanzas. 
The following names of kings among others occur 
in this collection. They are Imayavaramban Nedun- 
ceralatan, Palyanaiccelkelu Kuttuvan his brother, 
Kalahkaikkanni-narmudicceral, ^ehguttuvan, Kuttu- 
vanceral his son, Adukotpattucceralatan, Selvakkaduh- 
govaliyatan, Tagadur-erinda-Pertim Ceral Irumporai, 
and Kudakko-Ilahceral Irumporai. Some more details 
about this monarch are also found. In the Second Ten we 
find Imayavaramban reigning fifty-eight years and in 
the Third Ten his younger brother Palyanai Kutpavan 
ruling for twenty years, who helped Palai Gotamanar 
in his performance of a great yctjna. .\ccording to the 
Fourth Ten Narmudicceral ruled for twenty years. 
The Fifth Ten mentions the reign of Senguttuvan as 
fifty years and the Sixth Ten of Ceralatan as thirty-eight 
years. The Seventh Ten mentions Selvakkadungo’s 
tenure of rule as twenty years. Irumporai ruled for 
seventeen years according to the Eighth Ten, and 
Kudakko for sixteen years according to the Ninth Ten. 
Thus a close study of the Padirruppattu is in- 
valuable to a student of Cera history. Neither the com- 
piler nor the patron of the work is known to us.^ 

5. The Paripddaf (literally stanzas of strophic 
metre) is according to tradition a composition of the 
first Academy as well as the third Academy. If both 
are different works, the first Sangam work is lost. 
The Piaripddal of the third Academy is said to consist of 
seventy stanzas attributed as usual to multifarious poets. 
It is unfortunate that as many as forty-six verses of this 
important work are lost. The only available por- 
tion of the Paripddal consists of twenty-four stanzas. 

1 There exists an old gloss on it -which has heen printed in his edition 
of the text bv Pandit Swuminatha Aiyar. 

* See Tolk. Seyyu} satrap 120-2. 
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There is an ancient commentary of Parimelalag-ar 
which has been printed with the available texts by 
Mahamahbpadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

6. The Kalittogaiy otherwise known as Kitrunkalit- 
tog,ai or simply Kali^ is yet another important work 
of this category. It contains one hundred and fifty 
stanzas in the kali metre dealing with the five tinais. 
Its theme is love but it also contains a number of 
moral maxims. Incidentally it furnishes us with 
some peculiar marriage customs current in those 
ancient days. Kaduhgon, Kapilar, Marudan Ilanaganar, 
Cola Nalluttiran and Nallanduvanar are the poets who 
composed the various songs in the work. We have 
no prima facie evidence as to the name of the com- 
piler and the patron at whose instance the work was 
compiled. But it is generally believed that one of the five 
poets Nallanduvanar was the compiler. The celebrated 
commentator Naccinarkldniyar has written a gloss on it. 

7. The N eduntogai, otherwise known as ahappdttu 
and popularly known as ahandniirn or simply aham is an 
anthology of sufficient importance and value to a student 
of ancient Tamil culture. It contains 401 stanzas in the 
Ahaval metre and is divided into three sections, — 
Kalirriyanai-jiiraP of 121 verses, M.animidaipazmlam^ 
of 180 verses and Nittilakkdvai* of 100 verses. Its 
general theme is love. The length of the verses varies 
from thirteen to thirty-seven lines. As many as 145 
names of poets are given in this collection whose 
compiler was Uruttirasarman, the son of Uppurikudi 

1 Edited by Damodaram Pillai; see also Scfi Tamil, vol. xv, pp. 1-17 
and 115-6. 

2 . 

® LcsB^tSlioSiL—ueuefrui 
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Kilar of Madura. It was accomplished under the distin- 
guished auspices of the Pandyan king- Ukkirapperuvaludi/ 
8. The P%irandnur%i otherwise known as Purappdttu 
or simply Purani is a valuable anthology of 400 stanzas 
in Ahaml form." It is the counterpart of the preceding 
work the Ahandnuru, and deals with aspects of ancient 
Tamil culture and forms a good record of the Tamil 
civilization in ancient times. There is a view that the 
work is a later compilation inasmuch as the name of 
Poygaiyar, a poet of Post-Sangam days is mentioned 
among the poets referred to in the Pur am. It also 
contains the poems of Muranjiyur Mudinagarayar, 
Vanmikiyar and others who, according to the legends, 
belong to the first Academy. Thus the anthology 
contains odes ranging from the epoch of the so-called 
First Sahgain to that of Post-Sahgam. Whatever may 
be the date of its compilation, the events it treats of are 
ancient and hence invaluable to an antiquarian. 

6*^^, X. THE PATTUPPATTU 
The Pattiuppdfkr is a collection of ten poems, the 
composition of which is assigned to the epoch of the 
third ^ahgam. Against this may be advanced that it 
does not find mention in the list of works given in the 
gloss on the Iraiyandr Ahapporul dealing with the 
traditional age of the ^ahgam. How this argument is 
only a frail reed to lean tupon can be proved by other 
reliable testimony. The chief and unassailable points 
which lend strong support to the view that they are also 
to be styled among the §ahgani wmrks can be categori- 
cally stated. There is, first, the fact that the poets who 
are the authors of these verses are all Sahgam poets, 

^Edited by V. Rajagopala Ayyangar with introduction by Pan'dit 
R. Raghava Ayyangar. 

2 Edited by Paridit Sw.aminatha Ayyar. 
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the celebrated names found in the Rttivitogai collection 
including Mahgudi Marudanar, Nakkirar, Kapilar, etc. 

Secondly, the kings celebrated in these poems like 
Karikarcolan, Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan, Pandiyan Neduh- 
jeliyan are kings who were patrons of the Sahgam poets 
as testified to by accounts in other works of the 5ahgam. 

Thirdly, the theme of the poems is predominantly of 
the nature of nhani and subordinately of the nature of 
pur am ^ the subjects largely relating to the five tinais or 
the literary conventions according to the explanation 
furnished by the great grammarian Tolkappiyanar . 

Pqurthly, there is the literary style of the poems them- 
selves. The language, the classical style, and the metre 
peculiar to that style are all in evidence to point out the 
authenticity of these poems as belonging to the category 
of the traditional Sangam. 

It is then obvious that the Pailiippafiu is to be 
included in the Sang*am works proper."^ The ten poems 
of which the , work consists are the Tiriinniribhdmip- 
padai, the Ponmar-drruppadai., the ^iru.pdnarrnppadaij 
the Perumpdndrruppadai, the Mnllaippdtpu, the Madairaik- 
kdnci, the N edunalTJddai, the Kurin] ip pdttu, the 
Pattmappdlaiy and the MalaipaduPaddm. We shall 
briefly examine each of these poems. 

1. The Tirumuruhdrriippadai is a poctn of 317 
lines and is the composition of poet NakkTrar. It is 
a poem on the different manifestations of God Muruha 
or the War-God as presented in the different shrines 
of Tamil India. The shrines referred to in the poem 
are Tirupparankunram, Tirucciralaivay (Tiniccendur), 
Tiruvavinankudi (Palni), Tiruveragam (Swamimalai) 
and Palamudirsolai. One diaracteristic feature of the 

^ See the article on 'The Age of Paltuppatt«^ by T. A. Ramalinga 
Chettiar in the Tamilian Antiquary, No. 9, pp. 49-72. 
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whole is that ihiese are all hill shrines. There is 
a legend that has gathered round the origin of the 
composition of this poem. A short notice of this will 
be made later on in the life sketch of the poet Nakkirar. 
Suffice it to say here that it illustrates that Nakkirar was 
an ardent devotee of the Subrahmanya cult- The poem 
has assumed a sacred character about it and is got by 
rote by every follower of the War-God. The value of the 
looem lies in its depicting the social life of the people in 
ancient Tamil Nadu. Naccinarkkiniyar has written a 
valuable commentary on it. 

2. P orwmr-arruppadai is an important composition 
of this category. Its value lies in affording rich 
materials to a student of the political history of ancient 
Tamil India. It is a poem sung by the poet Mudatta- 
makkanniyar. The king celebrated by the poet is no other 
than the famous Karikarcdlan, the son of Ilahjetsenni . 
Here we are introduced to the life of the king Karikala 
under the respective heads of his birth, heroic deeds and 
administrative capacity. Incidentally the poet gives a 
description of the then Cdla kingdom, its richness and 
fertility due tO' the unfailing waters of the Kaviri, its 
agricultural and economic prosperity, the result of true 
statesmanship on the part of the ruling sovereign. 
Though it is natural for a poet who expects munificence 
from a patron like the ruler of the land to exaggerate 
his character and genius as well as the conditions of 
the kingdom under his sway, still the work under notice 
is a valuable contribution .and can in one sense be 
regarded as an historical composition- The poem 
consists of 248 lines in all. 

3. The Siriipdnarmipp.(fdai is as valuable as the 
preceding work the Pommar-arru^ppadm, The author- 
ship of this composition is attributed to one Idaikalinattti- 

5 
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nallur Nattattanar. The king- celebrated by the poet 
is Nalliyakkddan of Oyma nadu, a chieftain of the 
Oviyar clan. In narrating* the exploits of this chief, the 
poet makes mention of several chieftains who were 
liberal in gifts. These chiefs are Pehan, Pari, 
Kari, Ay, Adig*aman, Nalli and Ori. In addition, light 
is also thrown on the three capital cities of the triumvirs 
the Pandya, Cera and Cola. There is a special reference 
to the Ceran king* Kuttuvan planting* the emblem of the 
bow on the lofty Mimalayas (11. 47-50). Other cities 
mentioned by the poem are Velur, Amur .and Eyil. 
Thus we have here an elaborate description of the 
political conditions of South India, invaluable to a 
student of history. This poem contains 269 lines. 

4. The Penwipdnarpuppadai is not inferior in 
importance and value to a student of political history 
of ancient South India. Its author is Kadiyalur 
Uruttiran Kannanar w’-ho is also the author of the 
Pattinappdlai which we shall examine presently. The 
Porw'har-drruppadai describes the Cola kingdom and its 
ruler whereas the Perumpcindrpuppadai describes the 
king*dom of Kahci and its ruler. The king celebrated 
is Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan. Some asj^ects of his admini- 
stration are given in an elaborate manner as well as the 
origin of Kahci, and its description, the conditions of trade 
and commerce. It contains sufficient materials for 
writing an historical geography of South India. The 
poem contains 500 lines. 

5. The Mullaippdttii , the composition of which is 
attributed to Nappudanar of Kavirippumpattinam con- 
tains 103 lines and is supposed to have been sung in 
honour of Neduhjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam. Its general 
theme is love and it gives a vivid description of the 
feelings of a lady separated from her lover who had 
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gone to the battle. Incidentally we are introduced to 
factors determining the battlefield, encampment, etc. 

6. The poem Mad\ur'Ciikkanci is a long poem in 
those constituting- P\attii.ppatt'it, Mangudi Marudanar is 
the author of this celebrated work. We have just 
seen two poems, one dealing’ with the Cola kingdom and 
the other with Kanci. In this poem there is a description 
of the Pandyan kingdom. The king* celebrated by the 
poem is the Pandyan Talaiyalanganattu-c-ceruvenra 
Nediunjeliyan. From this it ma 3 ^ be inferred that the 
author of this poem was a contemporary of the author 
of the M'ullaippaftu, Nappudanar, who refers to the same 
monarch. In this poem there is a detailed description of 
the Pandyan capital, the army, trade centres, seaports, 
festivals, and administrative institutions, thus enriching 
the materials for the cultural history of Tamil Nadu. It 
contains 782 lines. 

7. The NedmialvSdm is a poem attributed to the 
famous poet Nakkirar. The king celebrated is again 
Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalahganam fame, thus pointing 
out the contemporaneity of Mangxidi Marudanar with 
Nakkirar. The theme of the poem is more or less the 
same as that of the Mullaippattu. In other words it is 
an expression of the feelings of the lady love for the king 
absent in the field of battle and of consolation by her 
maid who testifies to the great valour of the lord and his 
victorious return. Incidentally it refers to some aspects 
of warfare in Tamil India. There is an excellent 
description of the winter season in seventy lines. The 
whole poem contains 188 lines. 

8. The Kurin jippdttu is yet another composition of 
this category bringing out llhe social conditions of the 
Tamil land in prominent relief. It is the work of 
Kapilar, a contemporary of Nakkirar as we shall see in 
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the sequel. There is a leg-end grown round the origin 
of the composition of this poem, viz., to introduce a 
northern king Pirahattan to the beauties of Tamil liter, a- 
true. In this poem Kapilar^ essays to depict 
love and village life with its natural and mountain 
sceneries. The theme of the poem is simple. A. fair 
maiden with a maid was sent to watch the millet field. 
Once a mountain chief in the course of his chase happen- 
ed to come there. He fell in love with the lovely girl 
and married her according to the Gdndharva system. 
From that day, they met dail3’- but the knowledge 
of their wedlock was not brought to the notice of her 
parents. Seeing her get emaciated, her mother was told 
by the maid of what had taken place so as to bring about 
the indissoluble embrace of the girl with her lord. The 
poem consists of 261 lines. 

9. Pattinappdlai is yet another composition of much 
value. Its author is Uruttiran Kannanar as was stated 
above. The king celebrated by this poem is Karikar- 
colan. It is said that he was so imuch moved by the high 
literary merits of the composition that he awarded 
sixteen lakhs of pons to its author. It testifies to the 
growing prosperity of Kavirippattinam under the bene- 
volent rule of Karikala, The real value of the poem 
consists in giving us an idea of the trade relations of 
Tamil land with foreign countries, its busy mart and 
some administrative details of importance. It is a poem 
of 301 lines. 

10. The Malmpaduhadam, otherwise known as 
KutPardrruppadai is attributed to poet Peruii-Kausikanar 
of Peruhkunrur. The poem which is in 583 lines cele- 
brates the achievements of the chieftain Nannan, as well 
as his ancestors and his Court. There is reference to the 

^ See infra a study of Kapilar. 
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Siva, shrine in the Naviram hill in the kingdom of Nannan, 
and also to the agricultural products, mountains, and 
gardens found therein. 

51^^. XL THE EIGHTEEN MINOR WORKS 

The next collection of the Sahg*ani works comes 
under the general heading — ^the Padinen-kllk-hanakhii, 
the eighteen poems dealing primarily with morals (Tamil 
arani; Sans, dkarma),^ 

The term kilk-kai%akkii implies that there was 
a classification like mer-kanahhu. The works that 
contain less than fifty stanzas, composed in different 
metres, generally come under the kllk-kamakku. But if 
the vcnbd metre is pressed into service, the poem can be 
of any length and can still find a place in kllk-kaimkku. 
The mer~k\anakkii ranges from 50 to 500 stanzas and is in 
the <ihafual, halippd, and paripadal metre. The 
tokai and the P<atf.uppdftii come under the category of 
mer-kmakkiL. Two works like the Ndladiydr and the 
Tirukktarul which come under the category of kills- 
hanakku deal with the three purusdrthas or objects 
of life, dharma (aram), artha {porul) and kama 
{inborn). The remaining sixteen deal both with dhmn 
and puram^ the object aimed at being practice of dharma 
or morals. One may question whether these eighteen 
poems may legitimately claim a right place in the realm 
of the classical works (^ahgam). Apart from the fact 
that traditional lore associates these works with the 
third Academy, some of the tests which we applied in the 
case of Pattuppdtpn hold good here. For instance, the 
authors of these productions and the chiefs celebrated 

therein, in addition to the nature of the themes discussed, 

• 

^ LSSo&JrrJF Qi—rr^^ 

LU /DUiQunr(7^ SfB^U LD®dQ CLJ®ieiJ 

^pihui— (Si\miTuu^ ^ {PannirupatPyal) 
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occur also in most of the poems of this list, thus 
corroborating the traditional view now generally 
accepted. These poems which are of different lengths 
are the following: the Tirukkural, the Naladiyar, the 
KalavMi-narpadu, the Kainilai^ the Iniyavm-jiarpudu^ 
ihQ Inna~narpadu, the Nanmanikkadikai, the Kan lar pad it, 
the Aintinai-aimhadu, the 'TmaimoU-aimbadn, the Ain- 
tinai-elupadii; the Tinainioli-nurraimhadai, the Tirika- 
dukam, the Elddi, the Acarak-koziai, the Palanioli-ndnurit , 
the SiftupaHoamUlam, the MuditmoUkkahcL We shall 
notice in brief each one of the above eighteen poems.’^ 

1. The Tirukkupal (popularly known as the muppcd) 
is the famous work of the celebrated Tiruvalluvar who, 
according to one version, lived in the early centuries before 
Christian era and according to the other as late as the 
sixth or seventh century a.d. The poem is in the form 
of couplets and deals with the three aims of human life — 
dharma,' artha and kCima. It consists of 133 chapters, each 
containing one hundred kiiral-venhas, or couplets. Each 
couplet is a gem by itself and conveys lofty thoughts couch- 
ed in terse language. Though the scholarly commentary 
of the illustrious Parimelalagar — a happy consummation 
of Tamil and Sanskrit culture — is largely in use, there 
were nine equally well-known commentaries of which 
Manakktidavar’s gloss which is available is one.^ 

2. The NdladiyaA comes nearer the Rural in point 
of subject-matter including the division of the subjects. 
It also deals with the three pursuits of human life. It con- 
tains forty chapters, each consisting of ten stanzas. This 

^ I have slightly altered the generally-accepted order of these poems. 
See G. S. Duraisamy, Tamil Literature^ pp. 163-77. 

2 There are a number of editions of this treatise? some with commen- 
taries and some with mere texts. Th^' edition followed here is the eleventh 
edition by Ariimuga Navalar. For a detailed study on the subject, see 
below the chapter on Tirukkural. 

® Edited by V. Rajagbpala Ayyangar, Madras. 
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anthology, the composition of which can be attributed 
to different hands, owes its compilation to one Padumanar. 
It has been contended that, as it refers to the Muttarai- 
yars (11 .200 and 296), the lower chronological limit should 
be the eighth century/ This question which is discussed 
by the editor in his preface points to a number of 
data which afford proof as to the antiquity of the poem." 
In the opinion of the learned editor, this work must be 
contemporaneous with the Manimehalai and not later 
than that. Anyhow it cannot be earlier than the Kural. 

3. The Kalavali~Nar pad'll (literally forty stanzas 
dealing* with the means and methods of war) is a war- 
poem the authorship of which is attributed to Poyhaiyar. 
From a sutra the Pum-ffinai of the Pol- 

kdppiyam, we find that Kalavali is of two kinds,® 
one referring to agriculture and the other to war. 
Hence Kalam means a threshing floor or a battle-field. 
The king celebrated in this poem^ is Ceran Kanaikkal 
Irumporai who had been defeated b};" the Cola king 
Sefiganan at the battle of Kalumalam and cast into 
prison at Kudavayil. The (Use of elephant corps is 
prominentl}^ mentioned. It has been sotight to identify 
the author of this work with Poyhai Alvar. But the Cera 
and the Cola kings referred to in the poem are not 
contemporaries of the celebrated Alvar and belong to 
more ancient times as is evident from the colophon at 
the end of the Piirant, 74. The value of the work con- 
sists in giving us details on the art of war as was then 
understood. There are two commentaries to this — one 

^ See Sen Tajnil, vol. x, 4. 

2 See p. 11 ff. 

® *^Qnnrrr s(sn-sij^ ujdsrjBs 

(o^Qirrrir Q^rrprSuj Qajezsr jS nju) / SutvB. 76. 

4 See the edition of this poem by Pandit Veiakataswami Nattar (South 
Ind. Saiva Siddhanta Works Society, Tinnevelly 1924). 
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ancient and the other modern. 

4. Kaiuilai^ and not Innilai is another poem of 
Paduien-kllkhanakhu. The work is in M.S. .and is not 
yet published. 

5. The Iniyavai-ndrpo/du (also Iniyatii-narpadu) is a 
poem consisting of forty stanzas in venbd metre. Pudan 
Sendanar is said to be the author of this extant work. 
Each of the forty verses treats of three or four objects 
to be achieved in the world. Iniym/ai literally means 
'pleasant things.’ According to the poem there are 
126 such things in the world which deserve to be wished 
for by every person. It is a poem on aram dealing with 
nlti or maxims.® 

6. The Inna-ndrpadu is a poem of greater interest, 
and as was already stated its author was Kapilar. 
It is also a poem of forty stanzas in the z'cnhCi metre. 
Inna literally means 'not pleasant.” Each verse treats of 
four evil things and on the whole we have a catalogue 
of 164 such things which ought to be avoided by every 
right-thinking person. This work also comes under the 
category of poems dealing* with nlti or maxims. The 
practical application of what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done dealt with in these two small 
poems will lead to the progress of mankind.*'* 

7. The N dnmanikkadikaP is the work of one 
Vilambinaganar. The available materials do not afford 
any proof as to his native home, his caste or the date of 
his birth. Internal evidence of the ])oem .shows that 
he was a Vaisnavite by religion. It contains 104 stan- 

^See AlpSr Kalanilai, pp. 29-30. 

2 Edited by R. Raghava Ay 3 rangar with commentary. Second Edition 
(Madura), 1920. 

® Edited by Pandit Venkataswnmi Nattar with commentary, ^aiva 
Siddhanta Works (1925). 

* Edited by V. Rajagopala Ayyangar with the old commentary, Madras 
(1924). 
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zas in venba metre, each venha dealing- with four 
things which one ought to do or ought not to do. The 
author speaks highly of the value of education and 
educational discipline (st. 70 and 94). There is an ancient 
commentary to this work, but the authorship of this 
celebrated commentary is highly doubted. 

8. The Karnarpadi^i — The author of this poem 

is Maduraikkannan Kuttanar. It consists of forty stanzas 
in venha metre. The theme of the poem is or 

love. The poem describes the desperate feeling's of a 
lady love who has been separated from her lover by 
force of circumstances, and who eagerly awaits his 
return in the rainy season (^or-Tamil, varsahala San- 
skrit) . The poem reminds us of the Sanskrit work 
Meghasandesa of the immortal Kalidasa. Apart from the 
fine sentiments relating to love affairs, the description of 
nature and natural scenery is vivid. What is of more 
significance is the reference to the yajn-a-agni of Vedic 
followers (verse 7) . 

9. The Aintmai-mmpadii is yet another love poem 
whose authorship is attributed to Maran-Poraiyanar . 
Unfortunately no details are available either with regard 
to the author or to the compiler. It contains fifty stanzas 
in venha metre. We find five tmais or literary con- 
ventions mentioned in the Tolkdppiymm^ described by 
way of illustration, in the W'-orks of mer-kanakku. The 
five tinais of love as depicted in this poem are the feelings 
of company, meeting, embrace, separation and desire 
for reunion. 

10- The Tinaimoliyainipadii^ is the work of Kannan 
^endanar, son of Sattandaiyar. No more detail is 

^Edited by Pandit VenkataswSSni Nattar with commentary (Sriiva 
Siddhanta Works, 1925) . 

® Edited by Pandit Tirunavukkarasu Mudaliar and published by the 
S. I. Saiva Siddhanta Works Society, Tinnevelly. 

6 
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known about this author. But from literary style 
and the method of the treatment of .the subject, there 
is no denying the fact that the author must have 
flourished in the beginnings of the Christian era. It 
contains fifty stanzas and deals with the five tinais of love 
poetry like the Aintiimi-aimpadUj ten stanzas being 
devoted to each of the tinais: Kurin ji, Pdlai, MuUai, 
Marudmn and Neydal. There is an ancient commentary 
to this poem, but the author is not traceable . 

11. The Aintinai-elupadii is a poem exactly in line 
with the above two works which come under the sub- 
division of Tinaic-ceyyul or mn-tinaic-cey y it J. The author 
of this poem is one Muvadiyar about whom no reliable 
data are available. It is a poem of seventy verses and 
deals with aham or love conventions. The same five tinais 
are mentioned in connection with this subject, each tinai 
consisting of fourteen verses. The poems of this class 
throw light incidentally on some of the customs and 
habits of the people of those days . 

12- The Tinainidlai-nurraimp ad'll is still another 
poem treating of ahapporul corresponding to the above 
three works. The ajuthor of this poem is said to be 
Kanimedaviyar. As the title of the poem indicates, 
this poem consists of 150 stanzas divided into five tinais 
relating to the subject of love. Thirty stanzas are 
devoted to each of these five tinais in the accepted 
order of Kurinji, Pdla% M\ullai, Maruda-m and Neydal. 
There is not enough material with regard to the 
life of the author. He seems to have been also an 
ancient poet. 

13- The Tirikadugaryf literally ‘three drugs* is a 
poem containing one hundred and one verses including 
the first prefatory stanza addressed to Tirumal . The 
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author of this work is Nalladanar. Each venha refers to 
three thing's which are compared to the three indigenous 
drugs/ As these medicinal .articles would eifect 
speedy cure of physical ill, things referred to in the 
venbas would be a cure for mental ills and will lead to a 
mind at ease. There is a commentary to this poem, 
w^hose authorship is attributed to one Rainanujacariyar of 
Tirukkdttiyur . 

14. The Elddi is a poem in line with the above 
work Tirikadugam. While in the latter every 'Zfenbd 
mentions three wholesome things, in the former a com- 
pound of six medicines is given." These six medicinal 
articles are compared to six worldly truths pertaining to 
the life of householders and ascetics. The author of this 
poem which consists of eighty-two verses in venba metre 
including the prefatory stanza of prayer is Kanimedavi- 
3 ^ar. It is believed that this poet was a J-aina by convic- 
tion from the introductory verse. But this admits of 
different interpretations. The positive reference to the 
four Vedas shows that the author’s religion was orthodox 
Hinduism. It may be remembered that he was also the 
author of Tinaimdlainiirrmnipadu of which we have 
already spoken.® 

15. The Acdrak-kov^ai is the work of Mulliyar of 
Pertwayil and reminds us of the acara-kdnda of the 
Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras. It is a treatise 
on the rules of conduct to be observed by members of the 
Hindu household. It is apparently a collection of verses 
which have been promulgated by seers and sages of old. 
The theme is so identical with the Sanskrit religious 

^Dry ginger {<9rS(^)f pepper and piper longum (^uueS), 

3 Edited by Pandit GSvindaraja Mudaliar with the available gloss of 
Vidvan Rajagopala Pillai, Madras (1924). 
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works that one is tempted to regard it as a later work 
and perhaps a composition of the last period of the 
third Academy. It contains one hundred and one 
stanzas including the prefatory verse attributed to 
God Siva. Apparently the author was a Saivite by 
religion. 

16. The Palam.oli-nanuf\ti^ is the work of Munrurai- 
yaraiyar, apparently a Jaina by conviction. The work 
contains four hundred stanzas in venba metre, each 
embodying' a proverb in the end. Some of the proverbs 
convey lofty ideas and are popular even to-day. 
The chief merit of the poem lies in its references 
to old stories, thus affording rich food for the 
antiquarian. 

17. The Sirupancamulam or the little five medicinal 
articles® is a poem in 98 stanzas in venba metre. As 
the pancamulam or the compound of five drugs would 
go a long way to cure a man’s ills, so also the maxims 
contained in each of these Tjenbas would, by proper appli- 
cation, relieve one of the cycle of birth and death. Each 
venba contains five thing's. The author of this poem 
is one Kariyasan. The style and theme of the poem 
warrant us to confirm it to be an early work. From the 
second stanza it is seen that the work aims at sva'dharma^’ 
ahimsd or non-injiury to living beings, truthfulness, 
refraining from meat eating, and also from theft. 

18. The MndimwlikkdncV' is the work of Madurai 
Kudalur Kilar and contains ten chapters each consisting 

^Edited by T. Selvakesavarayu Mudaliar, Madras. See also Sen 
vol, XV, where Pandit Tirunarayana Ayyangar has edited a portion of it 
with an old commentary. 

2 Edited with the commentary by Pandit Arumugam Scrvai, Madras? 
1923, 

^Edited by T. Selvakesavaraya Mudaliar, Madras, 1919. 
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of ten nlti maxims in sutr.a style. The term Mitdumolik- 
kanci is interesting*. Kanci is one of the seven Purattinais 
and Mudiimolikkdnci is one of the Kdncittinai, The 
nature of this tinai is to find a stable basis for the 
unstable things of the world.^ 

The poem relates to different aspects of arani and 
poruL Inhmn is not included in that category. The 
author of the work, Kudalur Kilar, is a well-known poet 
in the collections under the category of merkmiakku. 
He is the author of some poems in the Purandmlm 
and the Kurimtogai. He was apparently a native of 
Tondaimandalam though according to one version he is 
said to have belonged to Madura. 

In the above brief survey of the eighteen poems 
traditionally assigned to the epoch of the third Sangam 
I have tried to utilize as far as possible the available 
editions and their learned introductions . A mere 
glance at these editions will convince every one that 
there is need for getting them well edited and their 
materials, some of them being very old, well exploited. 
It is now for an earnest student of Tamil culture to 
tackle this source of information. From what we know^ 
none of them excepting the Kural and the Ndladiydr has 
occupied the critic’s attention in such a degree as 
it should. It seems desirable and even imperative that 
a chronological study of these works should immediately 
be undertaken so as to utilize the materials Cor an 
authoritative study of the evolution of the Tamil people 
and the progress of their culture in a certain period of 
their history. 


1 s^mQ/grrir siriLi^iv 

QpetapeBiiL luir^th qp^Quhtl^s (Divakaram') . 



CHAPTER II 


SOME SANTGAM POETS— A STUDY 
/. NAKKIRAR 

The Name . — If there is an}' force in the theory that 
tradition as transmitted in literature is a fairly reliable 
source of information for the undated period of India’s 
history, it is but reasonable to assume that the Sahg-ani 
existed as an institution well patronized by kings and 
poets. Among the notable celebrities who constituted 
the so-called third great Academy at Mackira, Nakkirar 
was pre-eminent/ That he was a contemporary of Kapilar 
and Paranar, is testified to by the Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puraimm of Nambi,^ though a late work. He is known 
in literature by different names, such as, Kirar, Nakkirar, 
and Narkkirar. The word gir in Sanskrit means speech 
or Goddess of Learning and it may be that he was so 
highly learned in his time that people called him Kiran. 
Nakkirar is the great Kirar and Narkkirar is the good 
Kirar. But after all there is nothing in the name. We 
are just reminded here of the controversy whether the 
great author of the Arthasdstra is Kautalya or Kautilya . 
We are not here concerned with the name of the poet 
but with his personality as exhibited in his writings 
at once inspiring and thought-provoking. 

His Caste . — To what caste this poet gem belonged 
is still a moot point. There are two views. One is that 

'^If^iyanar .Ahapporul, see the commentary on the first Sutra, p. 7 
Edition by Bavanandam Pillai. 

2 Ed. by Swaminatha Ayyar, ch. 15, st. 4. 
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he was a Brahman, and the other, that he was a Velala, 
by caste. The first is based on the authority of the 
Aham,^ 

But there ,are scholars who regard him as a Velala, 
by caste, belonging- to the sub-coninrunity of Kanakkar or 
Kartinikar taking as their authority the Slrhanwilhar 
Purdnmn popularly attributed to Nakkirar.® In the 
commentary on the Ipaiyandr Akappoi'id, Nakkirar is 
referred to as the son of Kanakkayanar . According to the 
Divdhamvyi the word Kanakkayar means Otturaippor, a 
teacher of the Sastras. This interpretation is supported 
by the Manimekalai where the term SsCiinayakkanakhar is 
rendered as a teacher of religion.® Again the term is 
used in this very sense in the NdladiyarP It is highly 
doubtful whether any definite conclusion can be 
drawn from such slender evidence. Whatever caste 
he may have belonged to, need not prevent us from 
giving a sketch of his life with which we are now 
concerned . 

His D-ate . — No task is more difficult than an attempt 
to fix the chronological limits of this celebrated author. 
In fact we meet with this difficulty with regard to every 
ancient Tamil writer. There is again a view that there 
were two poets by name Nakkirar in the ^ahgam epoch 
itself. This is yet to be proved. A close examination of the 
internal evidence of his writings and of the contemporary 

^ QstjistTTu urriTUUT^ tsijrr&rffiE 

m-^esr 

Aham, 24, c£. Sen Tamil, vol. vi? pp. 557-64. 

^ See Panglit Venkataswami Nattar’s, Nakkirar. 

3 Canto xxvii, 1.2. 

^ L^<sBrriS,fs sem-ssirtuir 

QupppiTLD Queta/sQ'jJTir — tsi^p^'^tssr 

rs&KoOrr rffeB3i—UL^s(^ 

e^®u3. 
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literature bears out the fact that the author must have 
flourished sometime in the middle of the second century 
A.D. His profound scholarship and the depth of his 
learning won for him many a laurel from his colleagues. 

Nakkirar 'and the Sahgam . — During his age was 
flourishing the Third Sahgam of traditional fame. 
It was an assembly of learned men of a high order. 
Nakkirar was invited to preside over the deliberations 
of this august assembly of poets and poetesses . 
The Pandyan king Vangya Cudamani, the Tamil 
form of ‘Vaihsa Cudamani" w^ho was ruling at 
Madtira'^ was attracted to this prince of poets, and he 
duly honoured him by conferring on him the highest 
honour which could be accorded to scholars of his 
standing*. Nakkirar got an enviable position in the 
Sahgam and enjoyed the love and esteem of the king so 
long as he held that office." The place of honour, there- 
fore, is rightly given to his work, namely, Tiru- 
muripgCirrup pedal in the well-known collection of 
PattuppatpiP which forms an invaluable ])ortio?i of 
the vast treasures of Tamil classical literature. 

The Legend of open contest .- — The following story* is 
narrated of him : 

One evening when the Pandyan king with his queen 
w.as enjoying the soft and cool breeze, high on the flat of 
his palace buildings, he felt an overpoweringly sw^eet 
fragrance. He thought that it evidently proceeded from 

^ iflssr €nr0;,T toenrezfrgo? enmQuj 

irrrQ^ 0;iSF6BrjR_i_6ar 

0C€Br05ra; /reoresr® lur^ puu 

uearuie^ir sseo^ isis^earw 

Paranjotimunivar, TirwmlaiyaiaX 52, st. 2. 

2 G. S. Duraiswamy, Tamil Literature^ pp. 52-6. 

^Ed. by V. Swaminatha Ayyar, Second Ed. (1918). 

^ See Parafljotirnunivar, TirtezHlaiya^al, whole of Patalam, 52. 
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the queen’s tresses of hair. But he was not sure of 
this for he knew that she was not decked with any 
flowers. Still he could not trace the source of the 
odour which continued to sweeten the whole atmosphere 
around. He grew inquisitive and resolved to refer the 
matter to the all-wise scholars of his Academy and 
ascertain the truth, if possible, from them. For this pur- 
pose he ordered a bag, containing* a thousand pieces 
of gold, to be hung on the wail of the Sahgam hall 
and made it known to the public by beat of tom tom^ 
that whoever should enlighten him .as to what he had in 
his mind and resolve his doubt, wmuld be entitled to that 
bag of gold. The news spread like wild fire in all parts 
of the cit}^, not excluding its suburbs. Day after day 
poet after poet flocked to the hall of the Academy, each 
anxious to win the prize. Every one had his say, but no 
one could correctly spot what the king actually had in his 
mind. They all went away disappointed, as none of 
these poetical conjectures satisfactorily solved the king’s 
doubt. 

Thus several days passed by and the bag of gold 
was still found hanging in the same old place. There 
was at this time living in Madura a poor Brahman youth 
named Darumi, belonging to a family hereditarily entitled 
to perform the daily worship ipuja^ in the temple of Sri 
Suiidaresvarar. He was so poor that no one offered his 
daughter in marriage to him though he much wished for 
it, because only thus could he become fit to perform the 
regular pilja. Fie hoped that with the grace of Sri 
Sunclaresvarar he would get at the correct solution 
which would satisfy the king and thus he might acquire 
the coveted prize which would secure for him a good 
social standing in his community. Engrossed with such 
ideas Darumi entered the temple, stood before the 
deity, and prayed earnestly for grace. No wonder, the 
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Lord was moved by his unflinching devotion .and btead- 
fast love, and spoke out in such a manner that he could 
hear the verse which he longed for. He anxiously and 
carefully took down what came out from the LorcTs lips. 
His joy knew no bounds. He r,an in breathless haste 
to the Sahgam Hail, repeated the verse' before the 
august assembly, and the king was quite satislied with 
it. In substance it amounted to this, namely, that the 
sweet fragrance emanated from the locks of the queen 
herself. The king immediately ordered that the reward 
might be g'ranted to him, subject, however, to the 
approval of the same by the learned members of the 
Sahgam. All of them except Nakkirar highly extolled 
the verse and ag'reed to the award of the prize to 
Darumi. But Nakkirar did not agree. 

His Obstinacy , — He boldly challenged that the verse 
was faulty in ideas. This \vas, indeed, a bolt from the blue 
for the poor D.arumi. He could not certainly believe his 
own eyes or ears, for he was greatly puzzled and per- 
plexed as to how the Lord’s own verse could be wrong. 
Yet he dared not question the verdict -of the poet, for he 
was not himself a man of letters. When he was told that 
the prize could not be given to him, all his great lioi:)es 
crumbled to pieces. He had no other course than to 
approach the Lord once again and report what had 
occurred, and solicit his help by more earnest prayers. 
Hearing his piteous plaint the Lord .assumed the guise 
of an ordinary Pandit, entered the assembly, and 
questioned the challenger about the raison d'etre of his 

^ Qsirik(^Q^ir 

srTLD(^ Qs=uLJir^ QtDfTi^Cowrr 

UIjS*3\9iU^ QiS^^LLl mtiS'sSvup 

Q^nS OujuSI/h piftetasii 

optsnQeurr . Kur untog ai, st. 2. 
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objection to Darumi’s verse. Kakkirar replied that 
the statement therein that there was no flower so 
fragrant as the tresses of a high-born maiden, was opposed 
to truth. The God-poet asked if the objection stood even 
against the tresses of divine damsels. Kakkirar readily 
replied that it was even so. The God, in a wrathful 
tone, then, asked if there could be no inherent natural 
fragrance even in the raven locks of the Goddess 
Parvati. The cantankerous critic undauntedly retorted 
that even the fragrance of Her locks was only acquired. 
The God-poet throwing' oil His disguise stood before 
him in His true form. Infatuated with the pride of 
learning, our poet would not even then yield, and 
reiterated fearlessly that, whoever he might be, the 
mistake was a mistake.., 

N\akkmar Humiliated. — The Lord wanted to teach 
him ^the lesson of humility and in the expression 
of the Bhagaviadgita to make him Vidydznji.ay.ascuhpaji}ia. 
There was certainly vidyCi but there was no wiiiayu. 
Such overwhelming self-conceit is the great blot of 
learning. The Lord in an outburst of anger opened 
His fiery eye on poor Hakkirar. It caused him 
such unbearable .agony that he drowned himself in 
the temple-tank in order to assuage the heat of 
his burning body."' Soon he was rescued but got 
stricken with an incurable disease. The pride of 
Nakkirar was thus humbled, and then alone did he 
I'ealize his foolish obstinacy in throwing out a challenge 
even to the Lord. He stood a suppliant before the 
Lord, confessed his guilt and sincerely repented for his 
fault. The Lord who is a samndgalauaisala readily 
forgave him and blessed that he would be rid of his 
malady if he would but pay a visit to the Kailasa hills. 

Tiruvilaiya^al, Palalam, 53. 
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He received this order with bowed head and proceeded 
fast towards the sacred hills. 

Another Legend. — On his thither another strang'e 

incident occurred. Once while’ he w'as engaged in olTer- 
i,ng worship to the Lord on the bank of a tank under the 
shadow of a tree, down fell a leaf, half of it touching, the 
water and the other half, the earth. Soon the former 
became transformed into a lish and the latter into a bird. 
This distracted his attention. When he was looking on this 
strange phenomenon, there appeared a huge monster who 
had been authorized to devour a thousand guilty souls. 
It had already secured 999 men .and secreted them in 
his cave and had been long eagerly waiting for the last. 
It at once carried him off to the cave and having immured 
him along with the others, went out to bathe before 
taking his unholy dinner. To cfl'cct their release 
Nakkirar sang a poem — invoking the help of Lord 
Subrahmanya — well-known as T inLinunicjCirriL p [mdai con- 
sisting of 315 lines pregnant with meaning. These arc 
to-day read and re-read and committed to memory by all 
true devotees of the War-God. Sainuukha appeared, 
killed the monster, and released them all . Then, 
blessed by Subrahmanya, he proceeded to Kalahasti 
where the disease left him for good. Afterwards he 
returned to Madura and was more honoured than ever 
before. 

Sometime afterwards it is said that the Lord in order 
to perfect his knowledge of Pornl Ilakkaiunn asked 
Agastya to teach him the same. Thus taught and 
having acquired thorough proficiency therein, he was 
able later on to write his celebrated commentary on 
the Iraiyanar Ahappopul, prose work of outstanding 
literary merit. Loved by the king' and esteemed by his 
1 SiknlattipurdiKini, Nakkiraccamkkam, st. 98 {£. 
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colleagues as a great poet and critic, he seems to have 
died full of years and honofur."" 

The life of this poet conveys this important message 
to us. However much men may be learned, learning will 
not be fruitful if it is not .accompanied by humility or 
Upasama to use the expression of .^rl ^ahkaracaiya. 

//. KAPILAR 

A Popular Pod . — Kapilar is 3^et another celebrity of 
the Sahgam. What is remarkable about him is that Nak- 
kirar with all his overw-eening- pride speaks in eloquent 
terms about him. He says" that his powers of speech were 
so great and instructive that he evoked esteem and 
praise from the whole Tamil world. KLapilar seems to 
have been a poets’ poet. Poets who wielded much 
influence in the Sahgam have g'iven due praise to his 
great parts. Besides Nakkirar whom we have already 
mentioned, others like Peruriikunrur Kilar,"^ Nappa- 
calaiyar,^ and Avvaiyax"*'’ speak in respectful terms .about 
him. It would thus appear that he was a very popular 
poet in his days, .and perhaps as popular as Tiru- 
valluvar. There is further evidence to show that he 
was a great friend and companion of Paranar of whom 
we shall speak next. The names of Kapilar and Paranar 
often occur side by side in the Tamil literary’ texts. 

His Caste . — That Kapilar was a Brahman by caste 
is clear from two verses in the Purmn.^ He was 

^ See Patalam, 54. 

2 e_«\)(^iL_<scr mio€SI(SS)^ 

eurrdjQjLDn-^d Aliaut, 78, 11. 15-16. 

^ Fadiri'uppatiu, 85. 11. 12-13. 

* Puram, 174. 

^ Ahani, 303. 

6 uufrQear, ld<^^ Loih^em^ Pitram, 200, !. 13, 

Q^iTtp (ssflsnQsr^ lapsifi 

Ljeossj^ Qsn-sm^&im ^(SsrCsSBr Ihid., 201, 11. 6-7. 
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born in Tiruvadavur in the Pandyan Kingdom/ 
Before we proceed further in the sketch of his life it would 
not be out of place to refer to the account contained in 
vchat is known as the ICapUctr AJicvrcil said to have been 
written hy Kapilar himself. This is clearly a spurious 
work of very^ much later limes and could not be credited 
with much authorit}^ since it is said there that he was a 
brother of Tiruvalkivar and Avvaiyfir and that the latter 
had three other sisters, Uppai, Uruvai and A^'alli. 
There is nothing- to corroborate this. 

The D\ate. — The age of this poet is still a puzzle. 
But we may approximately^ fix it towards the close of the 
first century and the beginning* of the second century 
A.D. He was at least a contemporary* of Nakkirar. 

Royal Patrojmge, — It would appear that he underwent 
education and discipline under .a learned acarya who seems 
to have been much struck by his quick grasp and sparkling 
intelligence.® When the course of his studies was over, 
Kapilar entered the i*oyal Academy of learning under 
the distinguished Pandyan patronag*e. TTc soon won the 
love and esteem of his brother poets and became a 
friend of the king himself who was much jilcascd with 
the display of his striking originality*, his verses contain- 
ing lofty thoughts .and noble ideas couched at once in 
the most subtle and wonderfully facile expressions. 

The slory of Pirakati an.— When he was thus spend- 
ing his time happily in the royal Court, there came to 
Madura a northern King Pirakattan or Brahniadatta by 
name.''^ It seems that Pirakattan had no high regard for 
Tamil poetry. This Kapilar noticed and wanted to 
introduce him to the beauties and glories of this ancient 

^ Old Tirmnlaiyd^al 27, 1, 4. , 1 ^ 

2 See Venkataswami Nattar’s Kapilar, p. 30 IT. (1Q21). See also Tamil 
Navalar Caritmi:, p. 7. 

® See P.reface, p. 22 of Failuppuftii, ediled !>v Swaminfitha Ayyar. 
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literature. This he did by composing- and singing- to 
him the poem known as Kimnjippathii, the eighth in 
the Psattiippattii collection. Pirakattan was so much taken 
up with it that he soon became a devoted student of 
Tamil as is evident from a poem of his found in the 
collection known as KunmtogmP 

With Pari . — Sometime afterwards Kapilar seems to 
have left the Pandyan capital and gone on an extentive tour 
to the other parts of the country where lived chieftains of 
small territories enjoying- absolute independence. Of 
these the most prominent and the most learned was Pari. 
Having heard of his learning and his regard for learned 
men, Kapilar proceeded tovv^ards his city which was 
protected by an impregnable fortress surrounded by high 
and unscalable walls. Pari’s rule extended over nearly 
three hundred villages.® With him he spent .a few days 
composing songs in praise of his achievements. 

With Pehan . — The next royal chieftain visited by our 
poet was Vel Pekan, by name, the ruler of a mountain 
tract known as Kalnadu.^ This chieftain of the Aviyar 
clan^ was not leading the proper life of a householder. 
He was in love with a dancing girl of the place, caring 
little for his virtuous wife. This lady was .a pativr.ata 
Mromani. Public sympathy went towards her; but none 
dared to approach Pekan, the ruler of the place. There 
was only one privileged class of people, namely, the 
bards and poets who could speak to him wdthout any fear 
or favour. 

Hers was a sacred cause. It was a deserving case. 
So some influential poets under the powerful leadership 
of Kapilar managed it in such a manner tliat Pekan 

iSt. 184. 

2 Puram, 105-109. 

3 QLJ0E<s@)(_03r Qtia^^ii SimiiPana'jrfiippa4’<^i, 1. 87. 

262. 
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began to realize his folly and evinced a desire to pursue 
the righteous pathT From that day forward Pekan 
became the most devoted husband of the queen. This 
service of Kapilar to advance rigditeousness is highh^ 
commendable. 

With Kari, — Leaving* Pekan, Kapilar went next to 
Malayaman Tirumiidikkari, the chieftain of Tiruk- 
koyilur, on the river Pennai^xir. Tie was a great soldier 
and ,a sound statesman. His war-horse was also known as 
KAri.- It is said that he killed in ]:>attle, Ori, an equally 
well-known chieftain.^ He won the love and esteem of the 
learned and the poor by his liberal gifts and presents, 
and is justly celebrated as one of the seven great 
chieftains noted for their munificent liberality.'^ Need 
it be said that Kapilar was accorded due welcome and 
given rich presents by Kari 

Back to the Court of Pari . — Sometime later he 
seems to have returned to Parumbunadu, the kingdom 
of Vel Pari. And Pari was naturalK’ overjoyed to 
see his revered master once again. Kapilar was 
so much enamoured of the great qualities of his head 
and heart that he resolved to spend the rest 
of his life at his Court. To the great joy of Pari, 
both of them continued to spend their time together 
on useful purposes. Once it happened that some three 
kings, perhaps his own neighbours, wanted his daughter 
to be given in marriag-e to one of them and on hfe 
refusal attacked him by besieging' his capital. The sieg'e 
dragged on for several months and yet there was no 
prospect of the fortress falling. Pari's soldiers who 

Purc^n, 143: 144-7; see also Vplir r'amhirii, pp, 40-44. 

^ Sifupofiarrnppa^ni, 11. 110-11 ; ^irrinau 291. 

^tNarrniai, 320. 

^ Sirupdndf'TUppa^i, 1, 113. 

^ Puram, 121-4. 
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g'arrisoned the fortress resisted with persistence and with 
success, all the time encouraged by the spirited words of 
Kapilar."^ The poet devised ways and means for 
ensuring- an unfailing- supph- of food for the inhabitants 
inside the fortress. Kapilar himself appeared before the 
besiegers and spoke to them of their fruitless attempts to 
take the city by storm, and persuaded them to desist from 
further endeavours. When the enemy kings learnt that 
Pari w’as then the lord of only ParandDu hill, having already 
g*iven the rest of his king'dom away, they surrounded 
and attacked the Parambu hill, his last remaining territory 
and killed him and took possession of it." Pari's death 
brought darkness to Kapilar’s mind where once reigned 
the illustrious sunshine. For, as a loyal friend of Pari, a 
new and heavy responsibility- now fell on his shoulders. 
Pari had left two daughters who were yet unmarried.® 
Those were day^s when a special sanctity was attached to 
the institution of marriage. The marriage problem is 
always a knotty one, and poor Kapilar was faced with it. 
The real difficulty was to find suitable husbands 
becoming- the status of the young- ladies. Still he 
was not discouraged. In the first instance he took them 
to the royal chieftain Viccikkon^ and proposed their 
marriage. On his refusal, he next took th-em to 


^.Puram, 105 ff. 

^Ibid., 110-12, 

^ LciLQsiJrrtu ^ jpuusii (SSiLL&Stmi— sS I'lwsu 
QsfTi^ik^etsjsj 

OulLl^h-ie) ^ujjLr) uQpssfl 

uSesBCciu 

utrP. LD.TUjiQ^esr^ seciEiQd 
^ksnirir 6EsmQem/i Q^irQp^iB p 
Q^piua Qu(^ujQuiL^u upthQu 

Q<SBrrj£!irscsr (^esr^s<s LDS<sffln 

Qip(S)/(^in'i iiL—aikQ^. Ibid., 113. 

*‘Puramt 200 . 

8 
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Irungwel. He also did not countenance the proposal 
and this threw him into a state oi wrathful disdain 
against him/ Perhaps after similar other attempts he 
reached Tirukkoyilur where it is believed he placed the 
royal maidens under custody of a member of the 
Brahman community/ Again according to the account 
^hjQ.nm -the Tainil Nazmlar Garitam, it was the poetess 
Avvaiyar who ejected the marriage of Pari’s daughters to 
one Daivikan, possibly son of Malayaman Tirumudikkari 
in Tirukkoyilur/ The Tirukkoyilur Inscription of 
Rajaraja Cola I thro’ws some light on this/ 

With the Cera King . — It would appear that Kapilar 
then went to the Cera King- w^elvakkaduhgo-valiyatan . 
The Seventh Ten in Padirntp pattn is said to have been 
sung in the immediate presence of the king who rewarded 
him with lands and gold/ 

His last days . — Kapilar lived there for sometime, but 
the death of his much-lamented friend Pari so grieved 
him that he made up his mind not to survive him. It 
is said that he starved himself to death on this account,” 

1 Pur am, 201-202. 

2 See colophon to Puram, 236 and 113. 

^P. 20 edited by T. Kanakasundaram Pillai (1921). Cf. Puram, 337. 

* Qurr0^ ea/^Ljem-jh ^ 

o-jmetr ^ 

QiD/Tuj<sas)ijf fBir^etou)^ 

QpiLev^ seSI 

Qprf)<sjeisaru. t seta.ssu uirfi^eisreeji—dseou 

Qusm'Bstssr ld'^iujts (^peSu Quem'Bsm 
iu'Bsoqgzjr eO(^siip jgik^ifl 
LSl(Sisr&iL^(^t}} (aS’dFiiiilgar (^(SlQu 
sear&)L^(^!Ei cssr^eo^; uimeoen&rir 

QuQnil^L-srscr ^ ffiLi—irear 
in'iSsar p ^ lurrojjp. 

S.I.I. VII. No. 863: A.R. Na 236 of 1902, 

^ P . 64, see also Puram, 8 and 14 . 

si3^ir jin the colophon to the Puram, 236 — pr&ydpavesam 

in Sanskrit. 
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reminding- ns of the peculiar Jain custom of g'iving up 
one’s life. According* to the Tirukk5yilur inscription, 
he entered fire and thus brought about his own death. 

His Works. — The various poems attributed to this 
g*reat poet are inostl}* found scattered in the well-known 
collections such as Ahananfiru^ Kurimtogai 

and Nurrinai. Further his writings form an important 
portion in the PiOdirnippatkii known as the Seventh Ten. 
In Pa'diiienkllkhanakkni , the work known as Inna 
Narpadn is ascribed to him. There are several other 
poems such as Kurin jippdtfu, consisting of 100 
stanzas being the third section of Ainkiipunfiru attributed 
to him. Of these the Kurin jippatfn forms the eighth 
of the collection called the Paftnppdttu. It has already 
been pointed out that it was sung in order to introduce 
the Aryan King Pirakattan to the beauties of Tamil 
literature. The Kurinjikkali forms the second section 
of Kalittogai^ one of the eight collections (Etpuftogai') . 
If the greatness of a poet can be judged by the extent of 
his original writings, surely Kapilar is entitled to the 
foremost place in that category. 

TIL PARANAR 

A Contemporary of Kapilar . — There are unquestion- 
able pieces of evidence to demonstrate that one of 
the great luminaries that shone in the famous academic 
assembly hall of the Pandyas was the great and 
highly distinguished poet Paranar. That Paranar 
enjoyed that rare place of honour and distinction which 
but a very few enjoyed, is undoubted. Whenever 
Kapilar is mentioned, especially with regard to his 
activities in the Pandyan capital, Paranar is also men- 
tioned.^ This shows that ‘^Paranar occupied a place 


^ See supra, p . 53 , 
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equal to, if not, superior to, that of Kapilar. This also 
bears out the fact that Paranar was a contemporary of 
Kapilar and whichever date scholars deem fit to assig-n 
to this poet is eqiually applicable to Paranard That 
Paranar lived with him, moved with him and composed 
some of his writings in his company, no one can 
deny. 

His Relalious zvilh Pekaij. — Mention has already 
been made in our sketch on the life of Kapilar of a 
chieftain named A^aiyavikkop-Peruni-Pckan, or simply 
Pekan, who treated with contempt his virtuous 
wife Kannaki and bestowed his love on a dancing- 
girl. To wean him from this evil conduct the ser- 
vices of Kapilar were requisitioned as was already 
said.® Paranar was among the poets who tvaited in 
deputation on this king. Both these poets are said to 
have addressed him some verses found in the extant 
Purmamlr^n. Of these, the verses 141 and 142 are 
ascribed to Paranar as well as verses 144 and 145. 
These are in the form of advice to Pekan especiall}^ 
with regard to his duty towards his devoted wife. 

His reference to Nedmnan Anji . — From a verse’'* 
ascribed to Avvaiyar the great poetess of the Tamil land, 
Paranar appears to have spoken very highly of Adigaman 
Neduman Anji, the powerful chieftain of those times. 
It is well known that; Avvaiyar spent the best part of her 
life in the Court of this prince and hence what she says 
about him could be utilized even for historical purposes, 
for she certainl^^ speaks with first-hand knowledg'c. 
Therefore there is reason to think with Mr. Kanakasabai 
that Paranar must have been present when Kovalur, the 

j^For a full discussion of the AgC of Paranar, see Dr. S. K. Aiyan^ar, 
Beginnings of S. I, History, Ch, v. 

2 See supra, p. 55. 

^ uffemek u/n^earm LopQarrear 99, esp. 1, 12. 
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capital city of Kari, was attacked and stormed by 
Neduiiian Anji/ 

The battle hetzmen the Cera and the Coht described . — 
There is besides evidence to indicate that Paranar 
was a wide traveller and especially visited the royal 
Courts of the Cera, Cola, Pandya and the independent 
chieftains of smaller Kingdoms. He seems to have 
witnessed many .a battle-field both during the course 
of an action and after it. Once there was a battle 
between Kudakko Necluhceralatan, the Cera king* 
and Verpahratakkaip-Peruvirar killi, the Cola king. To 
this Kalattalaiyar has referred in verse 62 of the 
F'liram. In the next verse^ we find Paranar de- 
scribing- the battle-field. The description gives us 
an idea of the military operations in the Tamil land 
in very early times. It is said that a large number 
of elephants wounded by sharp arrows lay dead or 
disabled. Well-trained horses with soldiers on them 
were found dead in larg-e numbers. Those who fought 
from chariots were killed, and the chariots themselves 


Fur am, 99; see' also Aham, 372; Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p, 108. 

^ <5r^ssruue0 tutr^sin-iLf inthQurr® ^smsiQ 

(sSl'BsaruSdfrjSu uetai—QiUfTi^/B ^€mQeti 
sB pp u)fr<eSsrL^ LJfUisB Qujeaecn 

iDppp<ss>s ntr !-..rr!sm®uuLL L-..<ssr(D S)j 

(aiJ/B /s a= QneoeoiriE 

uompuu Qsij/r(T^iS(^iDT'LiE ^(SisrQn 
LDiTsmu.. LDuBiTsesfm Qpir^th 
Oui~p>d<^!s etf)0.i^i<^.(Sff}i pmQ&i 

e'nr,sp&Qi£> LorrirLSI Q^®Qs>/0i umbikQ ps(ir 
(?(o}!ikp(r^LD Quir0^<!S!sir 
Qojs^i^ ssi^Qsrr Q^Qesr 
turruiUe^ siJi^erf) p Loserflir 

Uir^eiiisbr Qpskl p /Ssm-Lfearp uo-iliid 
ujt<ssjt ir(^^ ssiStJUiSlp 

srruin S)L^<i<ss)SUJciJ irai!brp'2i&> /F/r(?t-. Fitram, 63; see also 141-2. 
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shattered to pieces. The commanders and soldiers were 
all arrayed in military equipment for both oifensive and 
defensive purposes. The kings met heroic death with 
their chests pierced by long* lances. On all sides were 
found scattered big war-drunks- This is a digression 
introduced to show which instruinents of \var were used 
and how the battle was fought. 

Some princes sung by him . — To pass on to the subject 
proper, from the various verses found in the collection of 
Purandnuru, it seems that Paranar had visited a number 
of kings and sung in their praise. To mention a few of 
them would not be out of place here. He has sung in 
praise of Uruvappahrer llahjet Ceijni, the father of 
Karikarcolan/ Keduhceralatan the king of the Ceras" 
as well as Peruvirarkkilli the Cola to whom we have 
already referred, Perumpekan" and \^elkelukutUivan 
(Senguttuvan).^ Telkelukuttu van seems to have been 
a great warrior winning laurels wherever he fought. 
Paranar pays a well-deserved tribute to his feats and 
in a particular verse’’ asks for elephants as presents 
from him. Paranar has a wonderful facility of expression 
couched in metaphorical language. He is as much a 
man of the country as of the city. In describing the 
battle-field he compares it to a corn-field. The elephants 
are the sable clouds; the swift- footed horses arc the 
winds; the chariots are the ploughing* machines; the rain 
drops are the showers of arrows; the muddy water is the 

1 See also Poi'iinararruppa^ai of MiK^utlamukkamiiyar where the term 
s.(75<si/u UoaQ p ifi'BefrQ ujjrdir occurs. Puram, 4. 

2/Hd, 63. 

^Ihid., 141-5. 

4 Ihid., 343 and 369. 

^ QsijrreOi^^ eOpShurr^ 

(^ip<sSliu c5^Lu5?<sraL_ 

^fTj^rr QajirQaj* Fuxam, 369,, 
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river of blood and flesh in the field of battle; the weeds 
that are ploughed off are the chopped-otf heads of the 
soldiers, etc. The power of thus vividly describing ci 
thing* with a wealth of detail is one of the characteristics 
of Paranar and this he has exhibited here splendidly. 
The same kind of description is given about Alusiri 
(jMouziris of Pliny) the g-reat trading centre belonging to 
Kuttuvan^ ^ ^ b 

His reference io Scngiiffuzm. — Again he seems to 
have enjoyed the favour of SehgutUivan^ about whom 
he is said to have sung the ten stanzas of the Fifth 
Ten in Padirnippatiii, one of the eight collections known 
as the Eitiitiogmd This is clear from the colophon at 
the end of the Fifth Ten of the above work.^ Sehguttu- 
van seems to have been a g-reat king*. He possessed a 
huge army and a naval force. He had extensive 
commerce both by sea and land. Paranar sang these 
verses in his honour and in return got from him as 
present UmharkatUwari (the revenues accruing from a 
particular territory known as 'unibarkadu, literally, 
elephant forests, included in the Malainadu), as well as his 
son Kuttuvanceran. To hazard a conjecture, the present- 
ing of the royal prince means that the king entrusted his 
son for instruction and education to the poet Paranar 
on whom he seems to have bestowed great confidence and 


^Furam, 343. 

3 piQsrrL^Ls^uj 

'• Fadirruppaiiii, pp, 60-79 (1920). Dr. S. K. Ayyaiigar identifies this 
Scnguttnz’an with that name in the twin epics, Silappadikaram and 
Manimekalai (see Beginnings of S. /. History, pp, 213-4) . See also Ccyan 
Scngiittiivan, pp. 29-30. 

^ <s,L^ioLSpjs Q^s/tlLl^uj CaFiEigiKBeuSsOTca ^eirsmuxsiDLaip <s/rs^£ii Q^ib 
uLjLf-Uff&ssriT uiTi^(^ir up^uuiTiZ.(Sl', ^eBeuptru)’. <5iri_/7'^S‘ QeniBjtsas f porLCLj 
^0friEiQ0S(SDSf Qmmbpst-^ Qmrr^Q(^^L^f aes/ssr ffj/stost/ 

S0aireijfrdjuu0^f sSIp&SujiT, QuGsr^ii Qs^mesis 

LDpeuHry Qeij(T^su0 LjesrpQ^rr, ^meuufrLLu^^ u^stjo. 
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love. Such has been the powerful influence wielded by 
this poet. Both the old and the new TinmUaiyCidals 
make distinct references to hiin."^ His works other 
than those found in the Pairananum and the Padirrup- 
patUh arc twelve verses in the Narrinci'i ‘and flfteen in the 
Kuril] it ogai. 

References to other Kings. — Paranar refers to the 
defeat of nine kings by Karikarcolan." Further in the 
AJiam (396) the exploits as well as the victory of Sen- 
guttuvan over certain Northern kings are mentioned. 
There is also in it a reference to Tittan the chieftain 
of Uraiyur surrounded b}'' poets" especially on accqunt of 
his liberality and valour.'^ From these it can be safely 
concluded that P.aranar must have been a great power in 
the realm of literature in the heyday of the so-called 
third Sahg'am. 

His Qaste 'and Religion. — The materials available are 
too scanty to attempt anything like a history of this poet. 
We are not in a position to ascertain the caste or 
community to which he belonged. There is evidence to 
show that he embraced Saivisin as his religion. Scholars 
opine, says Pandit Swaminatha Aywar, that he may be 
identified with Paranadevanayanar, in Sivapcrunian 
Tiruvanidtif one of the works included in the eleventh 
Tirum},umi. From the fact that certain works of Nakkl- 
radevar, Kapilardevar, and Paranardevar are included 
in this work in the above order, the surmise ventured 
upon by the learned IMahamahopadhyaya seenns almost 
tantamount to a certainty. But this is left for future 
research to determine. 

iCh. 15, St. 4; ch. 59. st. 27. 

^Aham, 125; see Kanakasabai, ^amils 1800 Vt^at’s Ago, p. 67 (19(4) . 

^Ibid., 122. 

^ Ibid., 6; also 152, 11. 5-7; 226, 11. 14-17. 

^ See Intro., p. 11 of Padirruppattii: Sivapcninian Tiruvantati, edited 
by Arumuganavalar, Madras (Third edition). 
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IV, AVVAIYAR 

A Sahgam Celebrity, — ^Tamil Nadu was not lack- 
ing in eminent poetesses who were widely celebrated 
for their learning. The country could count with 
pride a number of poetesses who were equal in 
influence and fame to the distinguished poets in this 
part of the Bharatavarsa. Among them Avvaiyar 
was an honoured ^ahgam celebrity. In our study on 
Kapilar"^ we had occasion to refer to what is now 
current as Kapilar Ahaval. It has been already said 
that there is no foundation whatever to identify the 
w'-ork with the great name of the Sahgam poet. The 
account given there is that Avvaiyar was a sister of 
Kapilar, Tiruvalluvar, and Adigaman and this does not 
fit in with the references found in classical Tamil 
literature. As already pointed out Kapilar was a 
Brahman by birth, Valluvar an agriculturist?, and Adiga- 
man, a Malava warrior and hence they belonged to 
separate communities. Lines of demarcation are clear 
among these. That she belonged to the Panar caste and 
was a Virali by profession is clear from the P-nram.^ 
A Vinali is a female singer versed in the .art of bringing 
out the underlying emotion and feelings of a song by 
means of appropriate gestures.® 

Her Early Life. — Pandit R. Raghava Ay 3 ^angar, some- 
time editor Sen Tamil, (a monthly published in Madura) 
has written a short life of Avvaiyar in Tamil in Vol. II, (6) 
of that Journal. There is also an able and critical 
study of her life by Mr. S. Anavaratavina^agam Pillai."^ 


1 See mpra^ p. 54. 

2 Verse 89. 

3 For the meaning of the term lAral see A^iyarkkunallar’s comment 
on the Silappadikara>m, pp. 106 and 110. 

^Published by C. Coomaraswami Naidu and Sons, Madras (1919). 

9 
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At the outset it may be pointed out that there was not 
merely one poetess by the name of Avvaiyar but that 
there seem to have been several who bore that honoured 
name. Whatever be the number, the fact of the matter 
is that there was an Avvaiyar, a celebrated Sahgani 
poetess living two thousand years ago roughly, who was 
very possibly a contemporary of Kapilar. The term 
Avmi is a significant term and means on old lady, a 
venerable and aged matron. Tradition says that this 
accomplished poetess led ,a life of peace and happiness 
living as .a spinster throughout her life. At least there is 
no evidence to show that she was ever married. From 
her girlhood she seems to have devoted her full attention 
to deep study and high thinking with its necessary 
accompaniment of plain living according to such 
standards as then obtained. Her writings are varied 
and many, scattered throughout the voluminous 
pages of .Narrinai, K-uriuilogai, PuranCmurn and 
A'handnuru. 

Wit'h Adigamdn Nedunian Anji . — Avvaiyar seems 
to have spent a good portion of her life in the 
Court of Adigaman Neduman Ahji who was the 
reigning* chief at Takaclur now identified with Dharma- 
puri in the Salem District. Ahji was a great warrior. 
He was related to Ceraman, the king of the Ceras. 
He was such a powerful and great chieftain that 
he was able to inflict a crushing defeat on the combined 
forces of seven princes of seven principalities. These 
seven kings were the Cera, Cola, Pandya, Tiliyan, 
Erumaiyuran, Iruhkovenman, and Porunan.^ But he was 
defeated in his turn by his relatives and the king Ceraman, 


'^JPuram, 87-9, and 90 pp, 165 and 168. 

2 See p. 57 Into. Purananuru, edited by V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
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as will be seen from the colophon at the end of the 
Eighth Ten in the Padirriippattid..^ 

With Adiganmn Anji . — It is seen from the Pum- 
naniiru that she was greatly attached to and was well 
beloved of Adig’aman Anji in whose praise she has sting 
a number of poems. The king- was so much pleased with 
her performances that he once presented her with 
the nelli fruit (emblic myrobalan) , a fruit that would 
endow one who took it with long and healthy life. Such 
presents were rare and given only to select persons. 
Avvaiyar ate this fruit of rare virtue and became very 
happy. She has given vent to her feelings of extreme hap- 
piness on this.^ It is also referred to by Parimelalagar 
in his much celebrated commentary on the great work 
of morals.® Further her inspiring intelligence and keen 
grasp struck Anji so much that he entrusted her with’ 
important missions to alien courts. Once she was sent as 
an ambassador — of course in the wide sense of the term — , 
to the Court of the Tondaiman, king of Kahci.^ This, 
the late Kanakasabai thinks®, may have been for the 
purpose of soliciting his assistance against his enemies. 

^ QumbaSeo QffSosus .s^i^Qsit 
Q su&nT<sB^ QsrrtDir^ u^in^ Q /p<S!SuS‘(sk/Dir)<s<5C!r 
Qsrr&ieSIs lo/rm-ir ij^lS!(^s=lj 

uj0a LjarTQ(^ 

i^(^Qu(t^ Q<ajik^(ss)inq (yt_szff7'8so Qia]<^pi 
^^L-ULjiEi <®eO^}/jaQ<5F/r!5?s57' 

(SlmiiTS= rrdo ^piliiSI sar®s<sirui Q<S)ilL®p 

^su^ir uasBG^ rFinsi^p 

ps(§ QfffSfis^ QiEirJ=&piB Qpdb^uj 

cS>!0^^p GGOrmteifletss^LJ Qua^^Co^ir e^^LhOu/resipesau 
LopieSeh) eurihQuo!?^ lurff^&iQi^TiT Ufri^(^ir up^uumL®. 

^Puram, 91. 

3 See the comment on the Kurctl venM, 100- 

^Puramj 95 colophon Q^tTessrL^u:>n-^ 0 Siip<F Qff-^p 

€psn"(S83aucS@ ^eii<ssr ■s<30dQafrLLi^djsn'Ll,i— ^su/t 

c Tamils 1800 Years Ago, pp. 204-5. 
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With Elini . — But soon the sun of Adigaman set. After 
his death perhaps as the result of a mortal wound received 
in a battle, referred to by the poetess in Puram 93/ 
sorrow completely clouded her heart. She bemoaned 
the loss of her warm and generous patron" who esteemed 
her at once for her wide scholarship and skill. She left 
the place in great sorrow, wandered far and wide in the 
Tamil Nadu, and finally returned to Takadur where 
Pokuttelini, the son of the late chieftain Ahji, accorded 
her ,a right royal welcome. As his father was devoted to 
her, so also was Elini because he full well knew her great 
parts. No wonder he respected her accordingly. He 
presented her with new clothes, old licjuor, and treated 
her to a sumptuous feast worthy of a great poetess.^ 
In this connection a word may be said about the social 
condition of the age of Avvaiyar. It is obvious that 
kings and princes were addicted to liquor and the same 
was even offered to worthy guests like Awaiyar. It 
must have been a common practice .among only certain 
classes of peoples to drink liquor. 

Other Chiefs and Patrons , — From a stanza (367) of 
the Pnram and the colophon'^ at the end of it we find that 
she has sung of Ceraman Marivengd, Panclyan Ukkirap- 
peruvaluti, and Colan Perunarkkilli who had evidently 
congregated together on the occasion of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice® performed by the last of them. Thus though 

1 /Emesis €Sl(T^uL^tsik- ljlLl-ld^Q mj St, 93,1. 15. 

2 Fif raw, 231-2 and 235. 

^Ibid, 392. 

4 Co^iruDn'^ wfrrPQ'S}i6ikn-Q<3srr<si!LjDf u rrmsr •s^rrtsnruQi i/j- 
iru ^trr^(^uu> Q<siilLi— Oi 

Sl(^isprrmir ^strsroa/aj/r/f. (P. 482 of the Puram, second ed., 1923.) 

s The ancient Ksatriya kings were expected to perform among others 
the A^medha and the Rafasuya sacrifices. Ancient Indian king.s had 
been performing them ever since the Vedic times. This practice however 
fell into desuetude with the extinction of the true Ksatriya caste. The 
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she spent many of her days in the Court of Takadur 
still she frequented the courts of the great Pandya, Cola, 
and Cera kings. It would appear that she was patronized 
by them. 

A Popular Poetess . — ^Avvaiyar thus enjoyed great 
repute in all the Courts of the then kings in the Tamil 
land. Her poems simple but full of lofty maxims and 
practical wisdom caught the popular mind and she be- 
came thus a friend of the masses. And we must care- 
fully make a distinction between this Avvaiyar and the 
other who flourished in the later centuries, as found in 
the Tamil Navalar Caritam. 

The Editor of the Tamil Navalar Caritam on the ac- 
cmmt . — The account given in the above book is so con- 
flicting that the Editor in his well-written introduction^ 
points out the different errors in a categorical list. 
First, in these verses there are lots of words beginning 
with the letter kak But in the Sahgam period such 
words were rare. According to the great grammar T ol- 
kdppiyam such expressions were prohibited. And the use, 
therefore, is distinctly modern and could not at any rate 
belong to the ^ahgam period. Secondly, Avvaiyar had 
nothing to do with the marriage of Pari's daughters if the 
account given in Purandnitru could be treated as trust- 
worthy. Thirdly, her Vinayaka Puja and her being taken 
to Kailasa by Vinayaka belongs to the realm of mytho- 
logy. Fourthly, the Ceran who went to Kailasa and whom 
Avvaiyar is said to have followed is quite different and this 
statement contradicts the account given in the Periyapurd- 
nam^ roughly eleventh century a.d.® Lastly, in point of style, 

vei-y fact that the Cola King performed this sacrifice shows that he must 
have been a powerful king; enjoying a^reat and vast dominion besides im- 
mense wealth. 

iP- 5 ff . 

2 For a critical study of the life and date of Sekkilar, the author of the 
Periyafniranam, see Somasundara Desikar's Saiva Sikamanikal Iruvar (1930). 
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diction^ and metre, most of the verses attributed to 
Avvaiyar must have been composed by another of the 
same name about the tenth century a.d. These differ- 
ences .are enough to show that the Sahgam poetess is 
different from the later Avvaiyar about whom the Tamil 
Ndvalar Caritam speaks. 

F. ILAlsTK'o-ApiGAL 

A Prince Poet. — Ilaiiko-adigal is the celebrated author 
of the Silappadikdranii- belonging to the category of the 
great Epics {mahdkdvyas') . He was not the ordinary 
bard wandering from Court to Court singing miscellaneous 
verses now in honour of this prince and then in honour 
of that. Ilahk5 was the son of a king. He was the 
second son of king* Ceralatan reigning in the city of 
Vahji (ICaruvur) , the capital of the then Ceranadu .and the 
younger brother of the famous king Ceran Seiiguttuvan. 
On this account he was called Ilanko or the younger 
prince and he was known as Ilahko-adigal .after his 
renunciation of royalty and assumption of holy orders. 

His Conversion. — ^This young prince coming from such 
a distinguished family connected with the Colas by 
marriage alliances, gave up the joys of life in the palace 
even when comparatively young and became an ascetic. 
It would be interesting here to narrate why and how he 
turned out to be a monk. This has been excellently answ^er- 
ed in the text itself.^ There once came to the Court of 

1 References are to the third edition (1927). 

2 ^ ^(sarSsjsr 

^(SshtQs^iIj ^sxsstQld Qm~^Qs 

®s}i<ssr pe^ ^tkissu 

U’sd'jQffio isti-ToSI p uis^Quunir 
unn LDae\3 
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Ceralatan an astrologer who predicted the immediate 
death of the king and the passing- of the throne to Ilahko, 
the younger son. This w,as uttered in the presence of 
both the royal princes. The elder received the news 
with great disappointment and the younger noticing his 
brother’s sorrow wanted to get rid of the stumbling 
block which was himself. Hence he at once took to a 
life of asceticism, renouncing worldly pleasures in order 
to satisfy^ his brother’s hopes and aspirations. Having 
thus assumed the role of what we would call a Sannyasin, 
Ilahko thought it improper to live in the palace in the 
midst of his kith and kin. So he left the j>alace and 
took up his residence without the city g-ates in the temple 
of Gunavayir-Kottam on the eastern side of the Capital, 
devoting his whole life to art .and literature. And no 
wonder his secluded life afforded him a good opportunity 
and paved the way for his becoming an accomplished 
scholar as is clearly seen frona' this great epic. AVhen 
his scholarship had reached such a high state of perfec- 
tion that he considered himself competent to write out a 
classical work, he took the theme and the plot from real 
life. Unlike other poets of his age who looked for 
patronage to a king, Ilanko confined himself to writing 
an epic. Probably he conceived at first the plan of writ- 
ing two works, the Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai^ 
Learning, however, from his friend and companion 

^fs^uS) eSlsisru^ QsutBQ^<^ 

p tsiS ? scold Co uj.t rFI'StriBG&n'L^ 

(ip€Siw ^<oa<sBS=n‘ <aar<^Quirr 
Q^S(Si]pa QslLl- m^'sSlr 

VarantKirukada^ 30 , 11 . 174 - 85 . 

^ See the Padikam which is a prefatory poem forming an integral part 
of the -work. The attribution of this pi'efatory part to Ilahko himself is 
<loubtful. It may be from the pen of Sattanar. At the least it Is earlier 
than the commentaries of Adiyarkkunallar and Arumpadavurai-asiriyar . 
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Kulavanikan gattanar that he had taken up the Muni- 
mekalai and even completed it, he gave up his original 
idea. From this it \vauld .appear that Ilahko was in 
constant touch with the scholars and writers of the day. 
ITe advised them and was advised by them in turn. In 
this way it is evident that Ilahko spent his days in the 
monastery. 

His Religion . — It is equally interesting- to examine what 
was his religion and the age when he might have proba- 
bly lived. As to his relig'ion there are conflicting opinions. 
Mr. Kanakasabai has written that Ilanko-adigal became 
a monk of the Nigrantha sect.’^ The view that he was a 
Jain and belonged to Jainism is supported by the 
fact that he has elaborately referred to Jainism, its 
tenets and institutes. Further he was called Adigal. 
Again the great commentator Adiyarkkunallar interprets 
Kottam in the line as Anthan-koil which is generally 
the name given to Jain temples. Against this it may be 
.argued that the title Adigal is common to all sects of 
the Hindus, and Kottam may mean any temple not 
necessarily the Jain temple. Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar 
favours the view that ^aivism was his religion." He 
quotes several texts from the work to show that both 
SehgLittuvan and his brother must have been J^aivaites 
only. Wherever deities .are mentioned, God Siva is 
given the foremost place.^ Again he says that his brother 


^ Sec Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 208; cf. Ediica, Rctnczv^ April 1929, 
Prof, Rangacariyar's article. From a frequent mention of a number of deities 
like Durga, Indra, Balarama, Saltan, iMurugan, etc., and of a system of image 
worship so commonly mentioned in the work and on the assumption that 
the_ system of worshipping images in temples was a feature of the post-Gupta 
period, Prof. Rangacariyar concludes that this work was a composition of 
about A. B. 500, sometime before the epoch, of the Nayanmars and the 
Alvars, and sometime after the cessation of the third Academy. 

2 See his Intro., p. 17. 

2 Canto V. 169; Canto xiv. 1, 7. 
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Seng'uttuvan’s birth is due to the grace of Siva/ These 
bear unmistakable testimony to the fact that their relig-ion 
must have been Saivism. There are ag-ain elaborate 
references to leg-ends gathered round Visnu in regard to 
his avatar and other heroic deeds. The fact that 
Sehguttuvan offered worship to both Siva and Visnu 
before his military expedition would bear the weight of 
testimony to conclude that the monarch was not neces- 
sarily a ^aivaite but a tolerant Hindu. But to conclude 
that he was a Jain from the mere fact that he elabo- 
rately treats of Jainism in his work is unconvincing. It 
may be that the wave of Jainism was spreading wide in 
his time and that a poet who was engaged in narrating 
contemporary facts could not but refer more than once 
to one and the same thing. What is remarkable is the 
ajuthor’s tolerant attitude to the other sects in the land of 
his birth. 

Date . — Much controversy has raged round the ques- 
tion of his date, and much has been written on it, and yet 
no general agreement has been reached. Without enter- 
ing into the details, suffice it to say that from a careful 
study of the names of the kings and also of the names of 
the states mentioned therein, one cannot lend support 
to the opinion that it was the work of the seventh and the 
eighth century a.d. or even later. The following are 
some of the facts which go to assign an earlier date.® 

There is first the evidence of the Mahavamsa which 
speaks of the King of Ceylon, Gajabahu who is said to 
have been present in the Court of Sehguttuvan when he 
established a temple dedicated to Kannaki, the celebrated 
wife of Kovalan.® 

1 XXVI, 11. 98-9 r XXX, 11. 141-2. 

2 See the learned discussion on the subject by Prof. V. Raiigacariyar 
in the Educa. Revieza (February 1929). 

^ Silappadikdram, V arantartikadai, XXX, 1. 160, t^isOisista'S 

<SBuuet)rr(^ Qfsum^^un. S. K. Ayyangar, Ancient India, pp. 363-5. 

10 
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No doubt the Buddhist books mention two Gajabahus 
and one of them may be taken to have lived roughly 
ill the first quarter of the second century a.d. somewhere 
about A.D. 113- The other Gajabahu belongs to a very 
late century, — the twelfth century, and it would be nothing 
short of absurdity to take the composition of the work 
to such a late period. At least neither historical data 
nor religious nor even literary data would warrant such 
an assumption. A question has been raised: Could 
there not have been a Gajabahu later than the one of the 
early second century who might have lived, sa\', in the 
fifth century or the sixth ? Professor Rangacariyar opines"^ 
that this is probable and draws attention to the minor 
Ceylon chronicles, the Rajcmali and Rdjaraindkari which 
refer to a Gahaba whose successful expedition to the 
Tamil land is mentioned, with the assumption that 
Gahaba is a corruption of Gajabahu. It seems to me 
that there is not much force in this argument because the 
chronicler of the Mohdvamsa unmistakabl}^ refers to the 
term Gajabahu which is certainly different from Gahaba 
a quite different name.^ 

Secondly, Senguttuvan is mentioned as the ally of 
Nurruvar Kannar identified with the Satakarnis’' of the 
Dekhan. The arguments of Mr. K. V. Subralimania Ayyar 
against this identification are not convincing.'^ K. G. Sesa 
Ayyar, on the other hand, identifies'”’ this Nurruvarkannar 
•with Yajnasri and holds that the poem was probably 
written about a.d. 171. 

Thirdly, ^attanar is a ^.angam celebrity. Tradition 
narrates his friendship with Ilankd and his being the 

1 Bduca. Rez'iezv, February, 1929. 

2 Cf. K. G. Sankara’s article hi the Journal of the Mythic Society, 
October, 1920. 

® See Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 years Ago. 

^ See Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 97. 

5 Christian College Magazine, September-October, 1917. 
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inspirer of the Silappadikdram. There is no warrant 
for the assumption that Sattanar, the author of the Muni- 
mekalai. is a different person from the ^angam poet 
bearing- the same name. Hence both Sattanar and 
Ilahko were contemporaries of Sehguttuvan. Senguttu- 
van figiures prominently in the Sahgam works. The refer- 
ence in the Padirruppattu has already been mentioned."^ 
So also the reference in the Aham. Therefore it stands 
to reason that ^ehguttuvan flourished in the heyday of 
the so-called third Academ3\ If we are to believe the 
authorship attributed to the twin works M aninickalai 
and Sil£ippadikdram^ there is every justification to 
classify these works under the ^ahgam category. This 
tradition of contemporaneity with the ^ahgam period, it 
may be noted in passing, is accepted by later com- 
mentators. 

Against this early date, astronomical data were 
pressed into service and a tentative date in the seventh or 
eighth century was arrived at. The late Sw^amikannu 
Pillai relying chiefly on the evidence of the commen- 
tary of Adiyarkkunallar on a passage/ arrived at this 
date.^ But this is questionable data in the light of other 
facts. For, first, the original on which the com- 
mentator bases his elaborate astronomical knowledge 
contains not the slightest reference even to concede the 
possibility of the view. Secondly, the calculation of 
figures, naks,atra^ etc., as given by the commentator is 

^ See supra<, p. 29, 

a?<ffLDL9isnr QsvsmLO 

N aditr-Kmi-KMai, X, 11. 1-3, see also^the appendix to cli. vii of 3. K, 
Ayyangar’s Beginnings ~of South Indian History^ pp. 331-41. 

^Contra, K. G. Sesa Ayyar: The date of SUappadikaram, Madras 
Christian College Magazine, September-October (1917) . Mr. Sesa A37yar 
proves Swamikannu’s arguments to be unsound. 
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faulty. Thirdly, the evidence of the commentary- 
would enable us to fix Monday, the 17th May, a.d. 756 as 
the date, and this is not at all likely, considered from any 
point of view whatsoever. Fourthly, there is the mention 
of the week-day in the work. The destruction of 
Madura by- the curse of Kannaki was on Friday.^ The 
assumption is that the week-day names are used earliest 
in India in Budhagmpta’s inscription of a.d. 484.“ It 
is difficult to say when the week-day as an item in the 
Tamil calendar made its appearance though the fifth' 
century a.d. is generally assigned to this. If this date 
w^ere to be accepted, the mention of the week-day in the 
Silappadikdrmn miust be a later interpolation. Lastly, 
the astronomical data of the poem do not seem to be 
capable of being adduced as a serious argument to 
propound an important theory. 

Litemry D>at,a. — Equally weak is the evidence afford- 
ed by the literary data in the S'ilappadikdram. The author 
seems to be familiar with Sanskrit works like the 
Bharata Ndtya Sdstra, the Punoatantra and with the 
work Karaziapa of Muladeva on the science of theft. 
The date of these works is still a bone of contention 
among scholars. From one unknown to another un- 
known will be no serious argument. The use of a large 
number of Sanskrit words cannot be the last word on the 
subject as a good number of such words occur in the 
stanzas of the Purum and the Ahum, the accredited 
works of the Sangam. 

^ ^IEJSlL QuiB/TElL 

^lLu-uSI 

QiSij Steffi eiimr ^ O^/rsffOsrr//? tijeimrsmr 

fftr&sr ld jS(ss>nQiurr L-eB>n3?Qs ® jrjjQw ^t 

Qp<sayn^ QpstmQL-. 

Katturai-Kadai, XXIII, II. 133-7. 

2 See K. G. Sankara’s article Studies in Indian History, Q.f.M.S., 
October, 1920, esp. p. 72. 
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From these facts it is reasonable to assume that these 
two epics might possibly belong to the epoch of the 
Sahgam. 

The Story as contained in the Epic: The Legends . — 
The story contained in the epic’^ is simple and 
is as follows. In Kavirippumpattinam, the capital 
of the Colas, there lived a wealthy merchant named 
Masattuvan. He had a son Kovalan to whom was 
married a virtuous and devoted lady Kannaki by name, 
the daughter of Manaikan.^ Being a wealthy young 
man Kovalan moved in high social circles and took 
an active interest in the amusements of the day . 
Once his eyes fell on a beautiful 3'oung dancing girl 
Madavi by name, on whom he directed his love. He 
wasted all his wealth and money on this dancing girl 
and did not care for his devoted wife. When at last he 
had lost all his riches, he thought that Madavi ’s love 
towards him had cooled and he became disgusted. 
Returning home he realized his past mistakes and 
resolved on .a commercial career. The same night he 
left for Madura with his wife Kannaki. He had nothing 
to fall back upon except her jewels. She placed one of 
her costly jevrels {Silamhu-'axikl^t) ungrudgingly and 
willingly at his disposal. He took it to the market there 
to effect a sale. As misfortune would have it, he was 

^ The book is divided into three sections (Kandams) the Pzihar Kdn^am 
of 10 chapters (Kadai, Sans. Gatha) the Madiiraikkdndam of 13 chapters 
and the Vanjikkdndam of 7 chapters. It may be noted that Puhar, 
Madurai, and Vanji were three royal capitals at that time. 

2 The two terms Mdndikan and Masattuvan^ though here used as 
-proper names, are of great significance. They connote that the merchant 
class of the city which engaged its time and energy in maritime commercial 
ventures became knowm as Mdndikan and that portion of the community 
which was busy in active trade by lan<;^ by means of caravan became Md- 
Jdttuvdn. This is seen from the canto ii, 11. 7-8. 

SiqO -S Q 
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arrested .as a thief of the royal jewels. The king* 
without inquiring into the facts of the case impa- 
tiently ordered his execution. It was done. Poor 
Kannaki, when she came to know of this, became 
bewildered as it were. She went before the king* and 
proved his innocence beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The Panclyan King Neduhjeliyan realized his guilt and 
could not bear it. He fell down from his seat broken- 
hearted and died immediately. Still Kannaki could not 
control herself and in a lit of g'reat anger cursed that the 
whole city be consumed by flames. And so it happened. 
Kannaki then proceeded westward to the Malainadu and 
continued to do penance at the foot of a Vcngm tree in 
the Neduvelkunr.am, a hill near Kodungolur ( Cranganore) 
according to Adiyarkkunallar . 

A Source of Information. — Barring* the legendary 
portions the twin epics, the Silappaclikaram and the 
Manimebalai which can be likened in certain respects 
to the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana are the unfailing 
sources of information for writing* out the history of 
the ancient Tamil land. The first is a contribution by 
a royal .author and may be relied upon for details as 
regards the life in courts, and the accounts of the 
kings given. It is indeed a valuable mine of informa- 
tion for re-w'riting the history of the early Pandya, Cola, 
and Cera Kings. It shows the relation of the states 
with one another, not excluding North Indian states 
like Avanti and M,agadha. It gives us a true x^icture 
of the social and religious life led by the i:icople 
of those days. The various fine arts, such as music 
and dancing flourished on an extensive scale as litera- 
ture itself did. It gives ^us also types of good and 
bad womanhood and the ruin of the innocent by the 
seduction of the latter. It shows how justice was ren- 
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dered, besides other details of administrative interest. 
These and several other things found mentioned are 
indeed valuable as throwing sufficient light on the history 
of the Tamils in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

VL SATTANAR 

TJie nmne Slttalai Saffanar . — One of the gTeat epic 
writers belonging to the ag*e of the so-called Third §ah- 
gam was Sattanar. He was known also as Kulavanikan 
Sattanar and Sittalai Sattanar in literature. Why he 
was called Kulavanikan ma}' be due to the fact that he 
was himself a dealer in corn or that he was the son of 
a corn merchant in Madura. He was also knowm as 
Sittalai Sattanar. It must be remembered that it was 
a custom in that golden age of Tamil literature that 
every work should before its publication receive the seal 
of approval of the Sahgam members among whom 
Sattanar was a shining light . It is natural that some of 
these works contained errors in language besides mis- 
taken ideas. Yv’^henever such glaring defects met his 
eyes, it is said that he would resent it rather than find 
fault with the poor writer. But the mode of resenting* 
seems to be peculiar and unbelievable. He used to 
strike himself on his head so often that it became full of 
sores and hence this epithet to his name. Whatever 
his hereditary profession and whatever his peculiar 
characteristics, it is (undoubted that he was a ‘master of 
logical subtleties and metaphysical cobwebs* as the late 
Mr. Kanakasabai has rightly remarked."^ As regards 
Sittalai again, Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar has indicated 
an unmistakable reference of Maruttuvan Dambdaranar 
in his appreciation of the Tirupkural.^ 

1 Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 207. 

^(S}J(^(^S}J Qpuuir<s<iiTp St. 11 in the 

Tiywval limamalai . 
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The great physician Damodaranar says as the 
smelling of a mixture of the juice of clJidil/ dried 
ginger, and honey would put an end to the crucial pain 
in the head, so the mitppdl, constituting Dharma, Artha 
and Kama of V,alluvar put an end to the prolonged suffer- 
ing from which ^attanar ailed. There is here warrant for 
the assiumption that bad and faulty compositions always 
caused unbearable headache to the poet. That head- 
ache ceased with the composition of the Kitral. Again 
Sittalai like the modern Kulittalai may be the name of 
the village of Sattanar, and only later ingenuity’- invented 
some plausible interpretation for the term.^ 

His Writings. — Leaving aside this question, it is 
abundantly clear that he was a native of Madura, and a 
corn dealer by profession before he made his mark in the 
distinguished Academy of the ancient Tamils. It is also 
clear that he won a position and rank equal to that of a 
poet-prince like Ilahko-adigal. Sattanar figures in the 
pages of the Silappadikaram in more than one place and 
Ilahko always refers to him in terms of reverence and 
esteem.® And no doubt such an author must have been a 
powerful personality and wielded extraordinary influence . 
As a poet he seems to have been an accomplished writer. 
Simplicity of diction, easy flow of words, and a clear and 
perspicuous style, fecundity of thought, fineness of 
imagery, and richness of imagination, are the chief 
characteristics of his writings. Besides the classical 
work Manimehulai, his contributions are to be found in 
the Narrinai and other works comprised in the well- 
known collection of Etputtogai. 

5-/S0. ^ 

2 Pandit P. Narayanaswami Ayyar identifies this Sittalai with Sittali 
in the Perambalur Taluk, Trichy District. Narrinai, p. 38. 

^ ^smL^uS ipfTSrr<^ Canto xxv, 1. 667 see also I. 10 of the Padikam. 
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A source of information . — Since the discovery and 
publication of the Manimehalai by the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, scholars have been at work on the subject. 
For, apart from its great literary valiue to students of 
Tamil literature, it is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion'' to the historical student as it contains a wealth of 
details regarding the political, social and religious con- 
ditions and institutions prevalent about the beginning 
of the Christian era, when it is generally accepted this 
work was composed. That .a mass of useful material 
lies buried in its pages is accepted even by acute 
critics. 

The story — a continuation of that in the Silappadika- 
ram . — It would not be out of place here to give the 
story in broad outlines. The scheme as well as the 
plan are simple. These demonstrate ^ully that it is 
an offshoot or rather a continuation of the theme of 
the Silappadikdram. Like the latter it also contains 
thirty Gathas or cantos. But while the story of 
the Silappadikdram is of such varied interest and is 
presented vividly like a dramatic representation, the 
story of the Manimehalai is narrowed down to the 
aimless adventures of a Buddhist Bhiksuni, sectarian in 
outlook. 

The Legend . — The story is as follows: — When Madavi 
the dancing girl, on whom Kovalan had bestowed his 
love, heard of her lover’s execution in Madura, she became 
disgusted with the world and joined the Buddhist sect of 
monks and nuns to spend the evening- of her life in prayer 
and meditation. It would appear that Madavi had a 
daughter named Manimekalai by K5valan. This girl 
also had joined the nunnery .under the influence of her 

notable contribution on the subject is Dr. S. K, Ayyangar's 
Manimekalai, in its Historical Setting (Luzac & Co., 1927). 

11 
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mother assuming- the role of a Buddhist nun. She used 
to go to the flower gardens to cull flowers therefrom. 
On one occasion it so chanced that the prince of the 
reigning king named Udayakumaran saw her and became 
enamoured of her beauty. Struck by the shafts of 
Cupid, the prince pursued her, but in vain. She then 
went to Manipallavadvipa where were enshrined the feet 
of the Buddha. Here she was told that the prince was 
her husband in a previous birth. Through the grace of 
the deity she got possession of a begging bowl which 
would be ever full and never empty. 

She then returned to Kavirippumpattinam and became 
fully engrossed in doing selfless social service. She 
supplied the thirsty and the hungiy with drink and 
food assuming the disguise of one Kayasandikai. But 
Udayakumaran, who was .always on the look-out for 
her, came to know of this her new disguise, and was 
waiting for an opportunity to win her. One day the 
real Kayasandikai herself was seen in the garden 
and the prince ran after her. This was noticed by 
her husband, who in a fit of jealous fury murdered 
the prince. When Manimekalai heard of this, she did 
not know what to do. She was really responsible 
for this mishap and she was conscious of her guilt. 
The king had her arrested and imprisoned but at the re- 
quest of the queen, she w.as soon released. She then 
wandered throughout the land visiting several holy 
places. At last she settled at Kahci performing penance 
and meditating on the righteous laws promulgated by the 
great preacher and teacher, the Buddha. The last years 
of her life were spent in that city. 

Date . — The fact that the story is a continuation of that 
in the Silappadikdram and the tradition that the authors 
of the twin epics were contemporaries lead us on 
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to assign to it the same epoch determined for the Silap- 
padikarmn, namely, the second century a.d/ Among 
other arguments for the later date, two may be mentioned 
here. One is the occurrence of the term Kuccarak- 
kutikai." The Mahamahdpadhyaya interprets it as a small 
temple built in Gurjara style of architecture. On this a 
theory is built. The Gurjaras seem to have entered 
India after a.d. 450 and hence the second century 
assigned becomes valueless." But it is argued that 
the Gurjaras belonged to the stock of the Sakas who 
settled in India before the break-up of the Mauryan 
empire.'^ What is more plausible is that the expression 
has nothing to do with the Gurjaras but means a rock- 
cut shrine.^ 

The other argument is the fact of Manimekalai going 
to the island of Savakam, identified with Sumatra 
and her interviews with the king of the land 
Funny a Raja and a preacher of the law (Dharma 
Savaka).*^ Fa Hien (399-414) a.d.’^ seems to have 

found not very much of Buddhism in the island, but 
I-tsing 671-95 a.d.^ notices the wide prevalence of the 
Buddhist religion. From this it is argued that as the 
reference in the Manimekalai shows advanced Buddhism 
in Sumatra, it is reasonable to place the work after the 
fourth century a.d.® Against this view it is ad- 
vanced that though there was no dominance of Bud- 

1 Contra, Jour of Or. Research, Vol. ii, pts. iii-iv the article on the Age 
of Manimekalai, wherein it is argued that it cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century a.d., pp. 220-22. 

2 (canto xviii, 11. 145 and 152). 

3Macdonell J.R.A.S. (1919), p. 531. 

^ K. G. Sesa Ayyar Q.J.M.S., vol, x, p. 186. 

^ Contra, M. S. Ramaswami Ayyangar, Studies in South Indian 
Jainism, pp. 146-7. 

^ Cantos 24 and 25. 

A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by James Legge, Oxford 1886, p. 113. 

s A Record of Bud. Religion Tr. by J. Takakusu Intro, pp. xl-xli. 

& Contra M. S. R. Ayyangar, Studies in S, /. Jainism, pp. 149-51. 
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dhism when Fa Flien visited the island, it cannot be 
denied that there was Buddhism. For the earlier 
form of Buddhism, it may be noted, was not very 
different from the Brahmanical religion, and hence an 
early foreign traveller of the type of Fa Hien could not 
differentiate the one from the other. 

BiMhist Philosophy .- — Apart from the story the 
chief importance of the book lies in its elaborate 
exposition of the philosophical doctrines of the Bud- 
dhist religion.^ It is in this connection that the poem 
is invaluable. It proves the fact of the development 
of the Buddhist religion and its great power and 
influence during that period. The various tenets, 
sects, and principles thereof, as well as the chief 
places where the religion struck firm roots, and other 
such valuable items of information are extensively given 
especially in the latter portion of the work. The six systems 
of philosophy as found here are the Saiikhya, Nyaya, Yai~ 
sesika, Mimamsa, Lokayata, and Bauddha.“ From 
such an elaborate, critical, and clear study of the Bud- 
dhist religion and philosophy it is natural to conclude that 
the great and celebrated author must have himself em- 
braced the tenets of Buddhist doctrine. This means in 
other words that Sattanar was a Buddhist by conviction. 
Otherwise he would not have given us such an exhaus- 
tive and appreciative study of the great religion. The 


^ A comparative study ot the principles of the Buddhist Ioric in the Jlfafti- 
mekalai has convinced the learned MahamahOpadhifLya S. Kuppnswatni 
Sastri that they are based on acarya Dinna^a’s TSJ ya\'apniz'csa and on his 
other works. He would therefore assign the Manvinchalai to a pcrif)d be- 
tween Dinnaga and Dharmakirti Jour, of Or, Research, vol. i, pp. 191-201. 
See the introduction of Dr. S. K. Awangar to his work Mniiimckalai, In its 
Historical Setting, 

2 There is another classification of six systems, Purva Mimamsa, Uttara 
Mimamsa (Vedanta), Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaise$ika. The latter 
account does not include the Lokayata and the Bauddha systems . 
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book extols the lofty maxims and principles that are the 
g-uiding- factors of that religion. From this work we 
cannot but reg'ard Sattanar as .a poet theologian of the 
first order. 

As a Courtier . — ^At this time the Cera king was ^eh- 
guttuvan, a great patron of arts and letters, reigning in his 
great capital Karuvur. It would appear that Sattanar once 
visited his royal Court and was even a venerable courtier 
of the great Sehguttuvan for a pretty long time. It was he 
who first gave the full details of the story of Kovalan and 
Kannaki to the King and his brother the poet Ilahko- 
adig*al,^ laying special emphasis on her greatness and on 
her chastity that was the invaluable ornament adorning 
both her physical and mental body. IMoved by this soul- 
stirring account, §ehg*uttuvan expressed a wish to perpe- 
tuate the glorious memory of that great lady and heroine. 
On the Queen’s advice the erection of a temple and the 
installation of Kannaki therein as the deity was decided 
upon as the most fitting memorial and monument.® To 
this proposal the king readily gave his .assent and soon 
the temple was built and was provided with all the 
necessary equipments, Ilahko thought fit to perpetuate 
her memory by means of a more imperishable memento 
and wrote the undying Silappudikdram. Thus it is evi- 
dent that Sattanar was a contemporary of Senguttuvan 
and his brother Ilankd-Adigal . 


ed.. 


^ See the Padikam, pp. 1-10 attached to the extant Manimekalai, second 
1921, 

2 Canto XXV, 11. 114-5. 



GHAPTEB III 

SOME TAMIL MYSTIC POETS 
/. INTRODUCTORY 

We are in an ag*e of growing materialism. The 
advancement of science with its rapid strides increases 
our sense pleasures and sense enjoyments, nay, creates 
a thirst for them even in the minds of the man in the 
street- Life is to many thinking students a riddle and a 
mystery. Life after death is still more a mystery. The 
quest after the highest reality which is the ultimate 
reality, and the effort to gain an experience of that reality 
is easily consigned to the realm of oblivion. This is 
philosophy and religion to which attention could be given 
only without prejudice to our mundane comforts. But 
it must not be confounded witli philosophy. Philo- 
sophical speculation is the result of deep thinking which 
finds no place in mysticism. Mysticism is the result of 
a vast experience."^ From this life of struggle and never- 
satisfied wants it is a relief to turn to the pages of our 
ancient literature, whether it be the classical Sanskrit or 
the vernaculars, and find how our ancients realized the 
philosophical quest after truth as far more important, and 
preferred it, as is illustrated by the story of Naciketas, in 
the Upanisads, to a life of illusory and fleeting enjoy- 
ments. 

In this line of development though India can claim 
more honours, yet she is not an exception. Parallel 
developments of mystic views and beliefs in the history 
of other countries of the wiprld there have been, since the 
dawn of history. Nay every religion recognizes in 

^ See Preface, Mystici^ in Bhagcpvad Glfa by Mahendranath Sircar — 
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mysticism an elevating- and awe-inspiring- principle which 
would tackle problems of life more eitectually and truly, 
than logical argumentations and scientific reasonings. 
But it is not all the same blind faith born of credulous 
belief. Just as India can speak of her own mystics, we 
have Islamic mystics and Christian mystics.^ Every- 
where there is a variety of types, each bhakfa pursuing 
his individualistic method of attaining* ecstatic communion 
with God. 

Taking* India, for example, every school of philosophy 
developed a type of my^stic beliefs and views, so that we 
can speak of sacrificial mysticism, my'sdcism of the 
Upanisads, Yoga mysticism, Buddhistic my-sticism, and 
devotional mysticism.^ 

With this preliminary explanation we may now 
proceed to examine the mystic views of some of the 
South Indian Tamil saints and hhaktas. At the outset 
it may be remarked that their mysticism can broadly be 
designated as devotional mysticism. In the story of the 
development of the n^ystic principle, the devotional type 
which is undoubtedly the latest one, seems to hav^e been the 
special type we come across in the Tamil sages and saints. 

Mysticism, then, is a state of religious feeling marked 
by supreme effort or efforts to attain direct communion 
with God. It is also the understanding of things divine 
by an unceasing process of deep spiritual insight and 
ripe spiritual experience. According to Goethe, fit is 
the scholastic of the heart, the dialectic of the feelings’. 
And mystic poetry is that kind of literature which 
contains a sacred and also a secret meaning* incompre- 
hensible to the ordinary reader but well cog*nizable by 

^ See W.R, Inge, Christian Mysticism. 

2 In this classification I have followed Das Gupta’s learned work, Hhtdu 
Mysticism, London, 1927. 
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the spiritually-minded persons. This may be material^ 
namely, the matter it treats of is mystic, but the language 
may be clear, perspicuous and quite distinct. That 
means that it involves an altogether different meaning 
and significance realizable only by master minds. Or it 
may be formal. This kind deals not with the matter 
but with the manner. That is, the subject-matter is 
quite comprehensible hut is couched in mystical language. 
Mystical also means ^allegoricaT ; but all allegory is 
not mystic. For there are allegories from which mystic 
interpretations are conspicuously absent. To this last 
category belong the works generally of all the eighteen 
Siddhars. 

Sec. JL SAIVA MYSTICS 

Judged by the above standards, Tamil literature 
contains yet unfathomable treasures of such wisdom and 
knowledge, born of great experience which are the melodi- 
ous outbursts of highly spiritual souls in moments of su- 
preme rapture. To this class belong, among others of which 
we shall speak in the sequel, the works of the four great 
teachers and preachers who go by the name of Saiva 
Sama^^acaryas — Tirujnana Sambandar, Apparsvamigal, 
Sundaramurtinayanar and Manikkavasakar. The first 
three are the renowned authors of the collection of 
devotional songs and lyrics known as the TrzKiram. 
These four great acaryas had full conviction and faith in 
their own religion. They began a preaching crusade 
against the disintegrating influence and the destructionist 
spirit of the rival religious sects. The Humana s or the 
Jains and the followers of the Buddha were the chief 
objects of their attack. They denouncc<l their doctrines, 
and condemned their preachings in public. It was they 
who firmly planted the banner of their faith in Tamil land, 
if not, in the whole of South India. 
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TIRUJ^JAlSrA SAAIBANDAR 

We will now deal briefly about these mystic writers — 
the great authors of the Tevaram. The Tevaram is 
generall^^ recognized as a text on mysticism though it 
occasionally lapses into newer elements and tendencies 
which cannot be characterized as mystical either 
in spirit or matter. Here a serious student comes 
across alleg-ories of a higher order, viz., allegories 
which are mystical in character and extent. Tirujhana 
Sambandar entitled Dravida ^isu by Sahkaracarya 
occupies a prominent place among* the distinguished 
Saiva Samayacaryas. 

The Legend . — The town of Siyali in Tanjore District 
is recorded by tradition as a Noah's Ark. When the 
whole world was submerged under a g'reat deluge, this 
w'as the only spot which was not affected by the waters 
of the flood. Hence its well-known name Tonipuram 
(literally Boat city) . Besides, other names are given 
to the same city. In this ancient town of Siyali was born 
Tirujhana Sambandar. He was a Brahman by caste. When 
he was three years old, his father took him to the temple- 
tank, placed him on the bank and went for a bath. 
Perhaps feeling lonely the child cried ‘mama', ‘papa’, 
when Lord Siva and His Consort appeared before him 
and consoled him, Parvati giving* him milk of wisdom. 
When his parent saw him thus drinking milk out of a 
golden bowl and questioned the child as to w-ho gave it to 
him, the boy pointed to the distant temple, and sang 
in praise of the Lord. 

Thenceforward he became a great and devout bhakta. 
It was the desire of the youngster to visit places sacred 
to the Lord Siva. His father, )delded to his wishes and 
took him from one place to the other always carrying him 
on his shoulder. As befits a dvija, his npanaymmm 

32 
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ceremony was performed. He then visited many a place 
of pilgrimage and established his reputation by miracles. 
In the course of his religioius tour, he met Appar at 
Tiruvilimilalai near Mayavaram and helped to relieve 
the famine-stricken people there. Both Svamijis then 
proceeded to Vedaranyam where an invitation came to 
them from the Pandyan Queen and Minister to visit 
their capital Madura, especially as the king was under 
the influence of the S>amanas. Leaving- Appar at Veda- 
ranyam, Sainbandar repaired to Madura. With the conni- 
vance of the King, the Samanas set fire to the residence 
of Sainbandar with no effect. When this was brought 
to the notice of the Svamiji, he cursed the Pandyan king 
to be attacked with burning fever. The Smnmias tried all 
their resources to effect a cure, but with no success. 
At last the king prayed to Sanibandar to relieve him of 
his fell disease, which he immediately did. Then an 
assembly of both Saivas and S^amanas was convened to 
establish the superiority of either sect. After a 
number of tests in which the ^mivanas had an inglorious 
defeat, Saivism was accepted as the true religion 
by the king-. After this, Sambandar set out on 
pilgrimage and visited many places preaching and 
singing and working miracles until he came back 
to his native home. There he responded to the 
wishes of his father and consented to get himself 
married in the old Vedic style. But at the very early 
age of sixteen the revered Svamiji became one with 
the Holy of Holies. This acarya is generally taken 
to have flourished in the first half of the seventh century. 
To the same period belongs Appar Svamigal who was a 
contemporary of Sambandar. While the latter’s collec- 
tion of hymns forms the first three Holy books (Tiru- 
anurai), Appar’s are the next three Holy books 
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of the Tevanam^ The compiler of the Tevarmn is 
Nambi Andar Nambi.^ 

His Mysticism . — Sambandar praises the little town 
of Tonipuram by twelve different names. For every name 
he sings one stanza, each one of these stanzas consisting- 
of the same lines repeated four times. The ordinary 
reader who sees only the surface is apt to think that this 
repetition is but for the sake of greater emphasis and 
nothing more. But it should be understood that the 
whole thing is pitched in a high key and the repetition 
has a mystic force and hidden meaning* and produces a 
wonderfully powerful effect.^ 

The four lines of each stanza which admit of different 
interpretations would not produce the intended effect/ 
namely, to bring out the full force and significance, if 
rendered in any other medium than the ancient Tamil 
language, and hence would not be of much interest to the 
common reader. Under these circumstances we refrain 
from any elaborate exposition of these stanzas. But it 
may be noted here that the language is mystic or as 


^ For fuller details, see Periya Puranam oi 'Tirugfiana Sam- 

bandamurti Ndyandr Purdnam, 

2 For a critical study of Nambi Andar Nambi, see Somasundara 
Desikar^s SaivaBkdnianikal Inwar (1930) . 

3 iSjTUi Guihuj/r Glesrihiniri^ 

lSitld ^<ssip Quihuoir Q(SsrLDLDrr<^ 

l^irUi LfJT^^eSi^ QuthwiT GeSTLCLDjeST 

l9jtlci LfiT^^esip Quuijor Gisstudlcit^. 

Tirumurai I. Padikam 127, p. 266. 

4 a(^LDeO djsj^sjRsf’ojear sCJSissiB 

aQpiijaeo s<si]esi5puj(ssr ail.®etsir 

S(^we0 Qp^u^s .ssi/sjoFijussr ^lUShseiS 
sQpLD&i (Tp^u^s ssijesi^aj&sr £ei1.®<ss3II, 

* Ihid., p. 267- 

The Tevdram, ed. by K. Sadasiva Chettiar and published by the S. I. 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Madras, 1927. 
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Stated at the outset, mysticism here is of the formal 
kind. 

Date of Smnhandar , — ^After ably refuting* the hypo- 
thesis of Dr. CaldwelT and of Nelson^ as to the age of 
Sambandar, the late P. Sundaram Piilai proves that the 
saint must have lived before the celebrated ^aiikaracarya 
and concludes that Sambandar could not have lived in 
any period later than the early years of the seventh 
century after Christ." That Sambandar is a contem- 
porary of Appar and Siruttondar, otherwise known 
as Parahjotiyar, is evident from the legend in the 
Periyapitranam. We know Paranjotiyar was the Com- 
mander-imchief of the Pallava King Narasimha Varnian I 
who distinguished himself against the Chalukyas.^ 
According to inscriptional evidence, Narasimhavarman I 
succeeded Mahendravarman I in a.d. 630 and con- 
tinued his rule to a.d. 660.® Thus the age of Sambandar 
must be looked for sometime in the middle of the 
seventh century a.d. 

APPAR SVAMIGAL 

The Legend . — Contemporary with Sambandar, and 
Velala by caste, Appar was born in the village of 
Tiruvamur near Panrutti Railway Station. He had 
a sister by name Tilakavati. When young it was resolv- 
ed to get her married to the commander of the chieftain 


1 C omparatvve Dravidian Grammar, Intro., pp . 137-43. 

^District Manual, pt iii, pp. 54-70. 

3 See his article ‘Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature' 
or ‘The Age of Tirugnanasambandar/ Tamilian Ant. Society Series No. 3. 
^ See Siruttondar Purdnam (Periyapurdnam') , esp. st. C. 

Pp‘ \to 1. vi, p. 11; 5*. vol. i, p. 152, See also GopUan^s 

Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 97 and f; K. A, Nijakanta Sastri — ^The Pandyan. 
Kingdom, pp. 53-4. o 

Contra K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Saiva SamaydearyaSj p. 59: 
Mr. Sastriar assigns middle of the sixth century a.d. Cf, K. R. 
Subrahmanian, Origin of Saivism, pp. 64-8. 
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Pallav.araya. Unfortunately before marriag-e the valiant 
commander died heroically in the field of action. The 
parents of Tilakavati also had in the meantime died and 
Tilakavati resolved to lead a life of celibacy and be of 
help to her brother, the future Appar Svamiji. Mean- 
while Appar got into contact with the Samanas of the 
place and became a convert to their faith. This pained 
his sister very much. She prayed night and day to 
Lord Siva that her brother might be brought back from 
the Samana fold. The prayer was heard and the Lord 
struck Appar with ,a fell disease which was found incura- 
ble by the Samanas who left him helpless. Then he 
thought of his sister and betook himself to his resi- 
dence. She prayed to the Lord to relieve him of his 
pain. Soon he was himself. Unshakable faith in 
Saivism re-dawned in his mind. This greatly put out 
the Samanas, who reported to their king at Patalipuram 
how Appar had cheated them and left their camp un- 
knowingly. The king sent for him and subjected him 
to all sorts of cruel tortures, feeding him with poison, 
slaking him in a lime kiln, placing him before a mad 
elephant, and throwing him into the sea. But out of all 
of these he emerged unscathed. The king became 
surprised and found out the truth of the Saiva faith. 
He himself became a convert. Appar carried the 
message of his faith throughout the Tamil Nadu, cultivat- 
ed Sambandar’s acquaintance, and carried on the propa- 
gandist work sometimes in collaboration with him and 
sometimes single-handed. Thus he visited many places 
of pilgrimage, built several outhouses, mathas, then and 
there, and at last attained his salvation in the village of 
Pumpukalur about four miles» to the east of Nannilam 
Railway Station."^ 

^ See Tirimd/vu'kkuarasunaya'mr Puranam (Periya-Puranam) . 
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The Miracle of reviving to life AppudiyadikaV s dead 
— ^Appar w,as so widey known and so much revered 
that a certain Brahman Appudiyadikal by name, in the 
villag-e of Tihgalur in Tanjore District, who had never 
seen him nor known him personally, named his sons, 
daughters, servants, and even the animals which he 
reared, after this well-known saint Tirunavukkarasu,. 
which literally means "supreme in speech’. 

It happened that Apparsvami came to Tihgalur in 
the course of his relig'ious tour. He inquired where he 
could get hospitality. This Brahman’s name was 
mentioned and he went to his house. As he was clothed 
in the garb of a Sannyasin and as it is one of the duties 
enjoined on the Hindu householders to entertain such 
ascetics in a spirit of utmost reverence and worship, 
Appudi welcomed with great pleasure the Svami who, 
it must be noted, was not a Brahman. All his sons, 
daughters, servants and even the domestic animals were 
introduced to him, one by one as Tirunavukkarasu Nos. I, 
II and III and so on. The Svami was so struck at this 
that he asked the Brahman why he had named them 
thus. He answered that it was out of love and reverence 
to the great Appar Samayacarya who had done and 
suffered so much for Saivism little knowing that the 
Sannyasin standing before him was no other than the 
revered Svamiji himself. When the latter mentioned 
that he was the personage whom he had thus revered 
and loved, his eyes were filled with rapturous and joyous 
tears, for he could not contain himself. A dinner in his 
honour was soon arranged. 

Meanwhile his eldest son who had gone to fetch some 
plantain leaves from the backyard was bitten by a big 
cobra and died of blood-poison instantaneously. Having 
kept the dead body hidden in a corner, the Brahman did 
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not inform the Svami of this lest he should decline to 
dine on account of the pollution in the house. All the 
arrang-ements over, leaves were spread .and the Svami 
was served. The Svami expressed a wish that all his 
children should dine with him. All the Tirunavukkara- 
sus excepting No. 1 came. The Svami missing the 
eldest enquired after him. The man could no more hide . 
He dared not speak an untruth before the great saint. 
So he gave out what had happened. The body was 
brought ,at his command before him and the Svami burst 
into melodious prayers to the Lord Siva in ten successive 
verses, the first giving the one element of His body limbs 
and ornaments, the second the two of His, the third the 
three of His and so on, until the tenth describing the 
ten elements. To the inexplicable wonderment of the 
poor Brahman and his family, the boy showed signs of 
life returning to him. He soon opened his eyes, sat up 
and was quite alive. This incident is found in the 
Tevaram in the Vism'ntlrta PadihamJ^ 

Mystic Interpretation . — The mystical interpretation 
that is usually gdven is that there are ten stages by which 
the poison gets ultimately into the head, and only slowly 
and by degrees could this poison be removed from the 
system. For every stage one stanza was sung and the 
peculiar kind of chanting added a mysterious .and mag- 
netic force with the consequence that the effects of the 
poison were removed and the boy was revived. This is 
still considered a powerful mcuHtr'a for healing the 
poisonous bite of the serpent. 

Date of Appar . — ^Appar was a contemporary of Tiru- 
jnana Sambandar. That he flourished in the first half of 
the seventh century a.d. is evident from the fact that he 

^Tirumurai IV, Padikatn 18, p. 41, Tevarmm (Tirumurai 4 to 6), ed. 
by K. Sadasiva Chettiar, Saiva Siddh^ta Works (1928) . 
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was a contemporary of Gunabhara, known to history as 
Mahendravarman I who ruled from a.d. 600 to 630."^ 
According to K . S. Srinivasa Pillai, the probable date of 
his conversion to the Saiva faith from the Jaina may 
be before a.d. 613-4.^ Perhaps Appar belonged to 
the latter half of the sixth century and continued to 
the seventh century. ^ 

SUNDARAMURTI SVAjMIGAL 
The Legend . — In the village of Tirunavalur, now 
known as Tirtinanianallur, about eleven miles west 
of Panrutti Railway Station, was born the saint 
Sfundaramurti. He belonged to the Brahman caste. 
The chieftain of that place, who was Narasihga 
Munaiyar, took a fancy to the child and brought him 
up in his place with the permission of his parents . 
When he became of marriageable age, the father Sadaiya 
nar selected for him the daughter of one ^adahkavi 
Sivacari of Puttur. The wedding clay came on and 
the ceremonies were proceeding-, when the Lord ^iva 
appeared in an old man’s guise and laid a ban on 
the marriage as he claimed that Sundara was his bond slave 
and .as such could not marry without his previous per- 
mission, according to the bond executed by the boy’s 
grandfather, and that he therefore objected to the 
marriage. The bond was denied, and the boy in a fit 
of rage seized it and tore it to pieces. The old man 
insisted on his claim and they all repaired to the 
assembly of the learned men of Nallur to have the 
matter properly adjudicated. The members were satis- 
fied with the veracity of the bond, and adjudged 
Sundara as a hereditary bondsman to the old man. 

^ See the P^allava^ of Kan chi, p, 88. 

2 Tamil Varalaru, vol. ii, p. 63. 

® See K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Saiva Samayacdryas, p. 47. 
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Siundara went along- with the old man who entered 
the temple and suddenly disappeared proving to all 
that he was no other than the Lord enshrined in the 
temple. 

Our Svamiji’s jo3^ knew no bounds. From that day he 
became an ardent devotee of the ^iv,a cult and wandered 
from place to place. In the course of his tour he came 
to Tiruvarur temple where he met Paravai^mr, a virgin 
devotee of the Lord, and took her to wife and lived 
happily with her. Then he went on to a number of other 
places sacred to Siva, working miracles here and there. 
One such place was Tiruvorrwur, north of Aladras, 
where he met another female devotee Sahgili^-ar, whom 
also he married after promising to live with her for a 
fixed period. But as he forsook her before this period, 
he lost the sight of his e3'es which, however, he regained 
through the grace of God. 

Sundara became a friend of the Cera king — 
Ceraman Perumal Na^’anar, who invited him to his place 
and duly honoured him. While he was in his capital 
Mahodai, otherwise known as Koduhkolur (modern 
Cranganore), the term of his stay in this world was 
ended; .and he began to proceed to Kailasa, there to join 
the Lord and abide with Him for ever. This was noticed 
by Ceraman who also pra3'ed to follow him and was 
permitted. His hymns form the seventh Tinumirai of 
the Tevaram. The age at which he attained salvation 
is said to be thirty-two.'^ 

The ‘date of Siiiidammurti . — According to the 
tradition transmitted by the Periyapiin'dna 7 Jt, Sundara- 
iiiurti was a contemporary of Ceraman Perumal. 
Again the legend contained in the Tirnvilaiyadal 

^ See for full particulars; P eriyapuriinam, Tadiittatkonda Pnranam and 
also Eyarkon Kalikhmnanayanar Furanmn and Vellanaiccar^ukkam 

13 
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of Parafijotiinunivar bears out that the Pandyan king- 
who reigned during that time was Varaguna. But 
the difficulty arises from the fact that there are two 
kings by that named The king Varaguna whose name 
occurs in the Aivarmalai record must have ascended 
the throne in a.d. 862-3, and must have been the 
grandson of Varaguna Maharajad According to 
Mr. Srinivasa Pillai, Sundaramurti died in a.d. 825 
which is also reckoned to be the last year of the rule of 
Ceraman PerumaP If this assumption is correct, 
Sundaramurti must have been a contemporary of 
Varaguna Maharaja. According to Professor Jouveau- 
Dubreuib the Pandyan king Varaguna Maharaja led 
an invasion into the Pallava kingdom in the reign of 
Dantivarnian. Dantivarman’s rule seems to have extend- 
ed to fifty-one years, commencing roughly at 775 a.d. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that Sundaramurti lived 
in the latter half of the eighth century and the first 
quarter of the ninth century. According to M. Raghava 
Ayyangar, Sundaramurti was a contemporary of Raja- 
simha Pallava and hence must have flourished in 
the first quarter of the eighth century.'^ But if we accej)! 
the view that Ceraman Perumal was the royal patron of 
the saint, and that his death marks the beginning of the 
Kollam era, — the Kollam era began on the 15th August, 
A.D. 825, — Sundara must be said to belong to the beginning 
of the ninth century a.d.® 


^ See for the genealogy and identification, the Pandyan Kinqdom. 
p. 41 ff. 

^Ibid., p, 45. 

3 Tamil Varaldru, II, pp. 72-3. 

^ The jPaZ/aMcw, p . 77. '■ 

3 See note on pp. 135-6 of, Alvarkalkalanilai. 

^ Saivasamayacdrya^, p. 75. See also K. R. Subrahmanian, Origin of 
Saivism, pp. 68-9, 
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MANIKKAVASAKAR 

The Date . — The life of this South Indian saint 
who bears a favourable comparison with St. Aug-ustine, 
St. Paul, and St. Francis of Assisi and other learned 
saints of the West, is to be traced from poetical 
legends which have grown around that notable figure. 
It is even difficult to definitely assign to him a 
particular period, but still it is reasonable to fix it 
as the ninth century a.d. Lassen’s theory of the sixth 
century and Pope’s theory of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury are not supported by authentic evidences. Prof. 
K.A. Nilakanta Sastri is of opinion that the Varaguna 
mentioned by the Saint is neither of the two Varagunas 
known to history but a Varaguna of legend about whom 
we .are yet to know anything and he concludes that 
Manikkavasakar must have preceded the Tevaram Trio."^ 
K. S. Srinivasa Pillai" and S. Anavaratavinayakam 
Pillai arrive at the conclusion that he lived after the 
Tevaram Trio. K. G. Sesa Ay^ar discusses at length 
this problem and fixes the .age in the latter half of the 
fourth century. It is contended that by the term Poy- 
adimaiMldta-pulavar Sundara refers to Manikkavasakar. 
Again the reference by Appar to the legend of purchasing 
horses for royal use and their transformation to jackals is 
adduced. “ Against this it is pointed out that there are 
unmistakable references to S.ambandar‘ and Sun- 
daramurti^ in the Tiruudsakam. 

1 The Pan^yan Kingdom^ pp. 66-7. 

2 Tamil Varalaru, vol, ii, pp. 77-125, Tamil Perimiakkal Varaldru-, p. 74 ff. 

^ See the Tamilian Antiqiiai'y. See in the same journal T. Potinam- 

halam Pillai's article ‘Manikkavasakar and Christians of Malabar.’ 

^ sQ^LDei LD^euBp 

5 Q^ioorLDiT 

(^rresrik meoQiu fB<dsr<staLDa^uM 

Also see K. S. Ramaswami Sastri’s ^aira may a chary as, pp. 12-27. 
His conclusion is that the saint belonged to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. (Vasanta Book Depot, Madras), 1927. 
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The Legend . — During the epoch when King Arimart- 
tanan was ruling at Madura, Manikkavasakar was born 
in "a place called Tiruvadavur. He was a Brahman by 
caste and grew up to be a promising young man of 
parts. The king appointed him as his minister. A 
devout student of the Agamas, this young minister was 
in quest of a teacher who would initiate him into the 
mysteries of the A gam a literature. 

Once it happened thus. The king, whose cavalry 
arm was deficient, was told of horses landed for sale 
.at his port town by a merchant from Arabia, and 
he deputed his minister to buy them for him. On 
the way he met a Saiva saint, the Lord Siva himself 
with his attendants, and became a convert to His Grace 
.and remained there as His disciple, spending all the 
king’s money in building a temple there. On hearing 
this, the king ordered him to^ return to the court 
immediately. He returned accordingly, permitted by 
the Lord who promised to send the horses on a fixed 
date. The minister was suspected of embezzlement and 
imprisoned. The Lord converted the jackals of the 
forest into horses and drove them before His Majesty. 
He became well pleased and also satisfied, and released 
the minister from bondage. 

But at night the horses all turned into jackals 
and ran away. This highly enraged the king who 
inflicted on his minister further tortures and punish- 
ment. Biut soon coming to know of his real in- 
nocence and true devotion, the king repented and 
reinstated Manikkavasakar in his place and thencefor- 
ward held him in high respect. But the svreets of 
office had no longer any charm for our saint and 
his longing for the Sacred Presence deepened. He 
took a pilgrimage to Cidambaram, and by a miracle 
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vanquished the Buddhists, and soon became one with 
the Lord."^ From this it would appear that this sage 
lived in an age of decaying Buddhism and rising 
Saivism. 

His chief works are the Tiriivaiaham and the 
Tifukkovai.^ Of these the Timvasakam seems to tell .an 
autobiographical tale of the different stages of his 
spiritual life and experience which ultimately enabled 
him to attain enjoyment ineffable and eternal. It is a 
torrential outflow of ardent religious feelings and 
emotions in rapturous songs and melodies. This work 
may be regarded as a convenient handbook on mystical 
theology. It is the spontaneous outpouring of his 
ecstatic feelings, under the stress of strenuous spiritual 
impulses. Among the accredited devotional works 
in the Tamil tongue it takes the foremost rank. The 
other equally remarkable work of his is the Tinuk- 
kovsai. Superficial readers devoid of true spiritual 
acumen are apt to treat this supreme m3^stic work as an 
ordinaiy text of love-poetry. True, what is known in 
Sanskrit as the Srngdrarasa seems at first sight to 
dominate the whole poem. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is only a thin veil covering grand and 
beautiful religious truths and conceptions. 

It would not be out of place here to give the sum 
and substance of the story contained in this poem as a 
la^^man finds it. A lover accidentally meets a maid in 
some solitary mountain g'lade, is enamoured of her, 
appro.aches her and both become fast attached to each 
other by the silken bonds of love. Then they marry in 
public and settle down to the life of householders. 

^ Vide Tiru-vadav’iiradig^^l Purdna..., by Kadavul-Mamunivar, Jaffna 
ed. (1897). See also Introduction of G. U. Pope's edition o£ the Tiruvd- 
Jaka-m, pp. xvii-xxxii., 

2 Published by Sendilvelu Mudaliar, Madras. 
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Shortly after, one business or other necessitates the 
husband’s absence in foreign countries for a shorter or 
longer period according to the nature of the business. 
Both feel the separation keenly, and look forward rather 
eagerly to the day when both of them should meet 
for an indissoluble union as it were. But the grief of the 
forlorn wife in her solitary home ever thinking of her 
absent lord, daily becomes more and more unbearable, 
and she breaks forth in piteous wail, expressive of the 
various phases of her grief. It is this grief of the lonely 
wife yearning to join her husband in warm, indissoluble 
embrace that allegorizes the earnest effoits of the 
individiual soul seeking re-union with the Universal SouL 

Such a simple theme as this need not require a 
Manikkavasakar to expound and illustrate it. So there 
is an altogether different interpretation that should be 
read into this supreme work. The story goes that this 
gifted Acarya, during his pilgrimage from one place 
to another, came to Cidambaram, one of the holy places 
of Southern India, stood before the shrine of the Lord 
Nataraja, and sang these verses. And the Lord, it is 
said, himself took them down in his own hand to show 
his appreciation of this poem and the deep devotion by 
which it was inspired. 

Men of deep intuitive insight perceive and perceive 
rightly, the highly spiritual meaning underlying this 
story. The Lord was the eternal object of his love, and 
Manikkavasakar himself, a lover from the earliest days of 
his life. But by some accident, he has been long separated 
from the object of his love. He feels this separation in- 
tensely, realizes this well, and yearns for an indissoluble, 
inviolable, and irreproachable union or oneness with God.’^ 
•The usual practice with other mystic poets is just the 

^ See Tirukkdvaiyar ed. by Swaminatha Panditar. 
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opposite. In other words, the Lord is generally invoked 
as lover and the devotee as the object of love. 

The opening* stanza^ of this valuable work, entitled 
raircmappitj apparently w-ritten by an ardent admirer of 
this g'reat saint, which I cannot help quoting, furnishes 
a gist in four lines of the various aspects in which 
persons of different kinds of temperaments -would 
view it. 

‘When speaking- of this, the Brahmans will say this 
is the essence of the Vedas: the Yogins, that of the 
Agamas : libidinous persons, that it is a treatise on erotics : 
the logicians, a work on dialectics, etc,’ Thus, the 
TirAtkkovai will be found to be a splendid example of 
the purely material kind of mystic poetry. 

Ill, THE VAISXAVA SAMAYACARYAS 

Before we proceed to speak of the later and the 
more recent mystic poets, it is necessary to state the 
great part played by the eminent Vaisnava Samayacar- 
yas. These were equally distinguished and renowned 
teachers and preachers of the Vaisnava cult. Some of 
them were even contemporaries of the ^aiva Sama- 
yacaryas. These Vaisnava Acaryas and saints go by 
the name of Alvars, and they are twelve in number. 
They were the famous authors of the great and well- 
known collection of the Nctlayirappirahandam or 
Divyappirabandmn. This, it may be said without any 
fear of contradiction, stands on the same footing of 
sanctity as the Tevdram of the Saiva saints, to which 

^ ,:^nemEisrr Qisssrairu irm^emn- (oujrrSlcu en'SsiD^^esr 
^mTesartksrT Qemr^LJiT srr(y:sir ^/rijo/Fcar 

Coirirettwims!T Qessr^u Oiremsm- QjTQp^Q^eiru jfi^i-feoCatstJirir 
^nessrmsrruj Qppih ueOsQsrr €s><s>jes>aj^ Q^ulSI i^Qetsr. 

Ed. bjj- Anjmuga Navalar (fourth edition). 
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,ve had occasion to refer. These Alvars were also 
religious mystics of the same type. Every one of them 
lad personal, intuitive experience of the Divine 
Pi'esence. They also preached in season and out of 
season against the doctrines and the practices of the 
Samanas as well as the Buddhists, who were regarded 
as the* common enemies of the Hindu religion. xAmong 
these high spiritual souls, Xammalvar, Kulasekaralvar, 
rirumahgaiyaivar and Andal figure prominently. This 
vvork would not be complete without at least a brief 
reference to each of these four, if not to all the twelve. 

1. NAMMALVAR 

The Legejid . — The greatest of all Alvars and a born 
saint was Nammalvar." He is known by different 
appellations which show his universal popularity. He is 
popularly known as Satakopan and Mar an. According to 
orthodox Vaisnava tradition, unlike other Alvars who were 
incarnations of Visnu's weapons or ornaments, N.ammal- 
var was the av<atar of \Tsvaksena, or Gananatha, the 
head of the Ganas of God Visnu. Nammalvar was the 
son of Kari, who held a high post under the Pandyan 
king and afterwards became a petty chieftain known as 
Kariyar of Valutivalanadu, tributary to the Pandyas. Its 
chief place was Tirunagari on the Tambraparni in the 
Tinnevelly District. Mythology clouds the life of the 
saint from his childhood. The child was born, but did 
not exhibit sigms of hunger or thirst for ten days, to 
the despair of the parents. On the eleventh day the baby 
was left under a tamarind tree in the local temple. Fi'om 
that time the baby entered into Yogic contemplation up to 

^ See the Gmu-para7nparai both Teng^alai and Va<jlagalai versions: 
See also A. Go vindacarya The Holy Lizvs of AlvSrs or Dravida Saints, 
p. 191 if., Mysore, 1902. 
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his sixteenth year. About this time another Alvar, Madu- 
rakavi, a Brahman of Tirukkolur, who had dedicated his 
life early to the service of God, heard of the illustrious 
Nammalvar and became his disciple. At this stage the 
Lord Narayana appeared and initiated Nammalvar into 
the mystery of the g-reat mantra — CM NAi\IO XARAVA- 
NAYA. This was the sununmn boniim of his life. 
He became a great teacher and included among his 
disciples, Madur.akavi, the author of Kauiiimin- 
siriitf ambit. It is generally believed that this saint lived 
thirty- five years and his inspired utterances, the Timi- 
viriiitani', the Tiruvasu^iyam, Periya Tiriivaiidadi and 
Tinivdymoli, correspond to the four A'edas, the Rik, 
Yajus, Atharva and Sama. Those who follow the 
Vaisnava oult look upon his intensely religious works as 
containing the ver}' pith and marrow of the sacred 
Vedas. Of these the Tirmaymoli which contains a 
thousand poems and which forms nearly one-fourth of the 
Divyappirahandam, deals in an excellent and masterly 
way with the various and varied aspects and attributes 
of the Lord Narayana. The Tirii-vdymoU and especially 
Timzrif\n,ftam deal with ecstatic love of the Lord. The 
God is represented as Nayaka (Lover) and himself Nayaki 
or the object of love. Nammalvar thus holds an honoured 
place in the history of Vaisnavism in South India. 

Date. — As has been said already, he is the great Acar- 
ya who yearned for the living presence of Lord Visnu and 
succeeded in realizing* that sacred and holy Presence. 
An examination of the Anamalai inscriptions* has led 
the late Gdpinatha Rao to the conclusion that Nammal- 
var lived in the first half of the ninth century.” 

^ See Tamil for 1906, Gopinathft Rao’s articles; also his Hhior^. of 
the Sri Vaisnazfas\ Madras University, 1923, pp. lS-21. 

2 See for a fuller discussion on the subject Harlv Histcrv of l^aUnavwn, 
p. 42 f¥. 

14 
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There are two other opinions with regard to the date 
of Namtnalvar. One is that he belongs to the fifth 
century a.d., and the other to the tenth or eleventh 
century a.d. Arguments in favour of both these theories 
are examined by Srinivasa Pillai, but it is not possible to 
arrive at a definite conclusion/ From the surnames 
Maran and Parankusan, and from the fact that he was the 
predecessor of Tirumangaialvar, according- to the Qiiru- 
pammpami, he may be placed in the reign of king- Maran, 
great grandfather of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan of Velvi- 
kudi grant, roughly in the latter half of the seventh century. 

2. KULASRKARA ALVAR 

The Legend. — Kulasekara^ is another of these deeply 
religious mystics. His transports of religious emotion 
are, as we shall presently see, peculiarly his own. It is 
said that Kulasekara was born as the incarnation of 
Visnu's KmisUihha. He was the son of Drdhavrata, king 
of Kerala. Before he was sixteen he learnt the tmyi, the 
piirdws, the itihdsas and other allied literature. After his 
marriage Drdhavrata had Kulasekara crowned king 
and retired to the forest to lead the life of a Vana- 
prasta. Kulasekara as a king discharged his duties 
by protection and extensive conquests in the Cola and 
Pandyan kingdoms. Like the illustrious Asoka of ancient 
days" Kulasekara utilized his position to do moral and 
religious propaganda. 

Date . — This Vaisnavacarya is, according to tradition, 
the next after Nammalvar in point of time. It is said 
that he must have lived before the ninth century, before 
Vijayalayan, the Cola king, who made Tanjore his capital 


^ Tamil Varalajru II, pp. 148-72. 
Saint Sj p. 117. 

DivyaHiri Cariti^m, pp. 33-6. 
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in A.D. 849. There is no reason to assign to him the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.d."^ Other evidences point 
out that he must have flourished at the commencement 
of the eighth century." 

His Mysticism . — He lived in a world of his own crea- 
tion. The one oiutstanding feature in him was that he 
retired into himself from the world without. It would 
appear that his soul lived apart from his surroundings and 
environments. The fourth dasakam of his songs designat- 
ed Perumcd Tir'unioli .and addressed to Sri Tiruvehkata, 
Lord of the Tirupati hills, beginning with the word 
nnenu^ A perusal of his writings makes these things 
evident, nay quite obvious. Kulasekara, it must be noted 
at the outset, was one of the distinguished Cera kings. He 
was a Pandita Cera. Himself a great scholar and .author, 
he was a devoted patron of learning and learned men. 
He was an ardent devotee of Sri Ramacandra. The 
tenth dasakam^ is addressed to God Visnu of Tillainagar 
Tiruccitrakutam (Cidambaram) . 

It is a peculiar custom in India that it is not enough if 
one goes through the religious vrorks, but one should 
discipline oneself before this by hearing the story from 
a or from one versed in that particular branch of 

study. 

Kulasekara was a g'reat believer in the ob^l^^^e 
of such customs and traditions. So he used to fiea-r tne 

See also M. Raghava Ayyangar’s Alvarkal Kalanilai, pp. 177-200. 

2 S. K. Ayyangar’s Early History of Vaisnazrism, pp. 26-37, 

3 emCoesr^ Qs=e\}eu^^ &jl-Pl 3 pcsS (uir^(oS}j0^(oL—<^ 

^(§<SBrQ 0}pLD<s\)&)ireii 

Qsn-QearS (SJa-Q^ih (^(t^sitlulj iSIpuQuQesr. p. 151 

^ LD0GOi^esiL—(^i^ 

^etst^iESjrp^ pjeoa^Sisr eSIetris^U) Qs^ir^i. 

P. 165 Ndjayira Divyappirahandam, edite<3 by D. Kri§namacari, 
Madras, third edition. 
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Story of the Rdmayaua. When he was engag-ed in 
hearing the story/ and reached the portion known as the 
kharavadka, where Sri Rama fought single-handed against 
myriads of Raksasas, he could not contain himself. He 
burst out, put on the armour, and went forth to the help 
of Sri Raniacandra. Again when hearing the narration" 
of Rama’s army crossing to Lanka, he armed himself and 
got down into the sea with his retinue of soldiers thinking 
of rendering assistance to the gTeat Dasaratha’s son. 

These two incidents in his life are referred to here, to 
indicate how Kulasekara was moved by intense and 
deep religious faith in the object of his love and devotion 
who was Sri Ramacandra himself. Thus, mysticism to 
him is conscious, something real, and a living presence. 

This intense religious life on the part of the king did 
not appeal to his ministers. The latter resolved to get 
rid of the Vaisnava devotees who were hang‘ers-on of the 
king by fair or foul means. After many an attempt, they 
removed a costly jewel from the image of his tutelary 
deity .and attributed the theft to these devotees. The 
royal saint pleaded their innocence by offering to put his 
hand into a pot containing cobras. If the cobras did not 
bite, it was a monumental proof of the innocence of the 
devotees and the criminal offence of his ministers. The 
cobras refused to harm the noble soul. The ministers 
realized his sincerity and greatness and conducted them- 
selves rightly thenceforward. Still the charm of the 
throne did not weigh with him. He had his son crown- 
ed, and retired to lead a life of penance and prayer. He 
made an extensive pilgrimage from Srirahg-am to Tiru- 
pati until at last he reached Mannarkoyil in Tinnevelly 
District where his soul departed from his body. It is 
said that he was then about seventy-five years old. 

^ See the Guniparmnp^arais. 
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His other work which is in Sanskrit, is the well- 
known Mukimdmnala. Here is a picture o£ the grief- 
stricken king exhibiting his keen longing’ for re-union 
with Him, thus justifying our conception in regard to 
his mysticism/ 

3. TIRUMA::s'GAI ALVAR 

The Legend .^ — In Tiruvali Tirunag'ari near the 
modern Slyaii was born Tirumahgai mannan. He is 
considered as the incarnation of Visnu’s sdranga. When 
young he was known as Nila. His father belonged by 
caste to the fourth class and he held the office of a 
General in the C5la army. The young Xil.a was trained 
in military science, and he became in time a soldier of 
much reputation. The Cola king was pleased with his 
valour and made him the head of Tiruvali-nadu. In 
this capacity again he won a name and got recognition 
by the title of Parakala, literally death to the enemies. 
Tirumahgai entered into the life of the householder by 
marrying .a pious lady named KumudavalH, a staunch 
devotee of Narayana. Through her unparalleled influ- 
ence, Tirumahgai became a convert to Vaisnava faith 
and spent all his income on charities. Failure to pay 
tribute to the Cola king enraged the latter who had him 
punished by imprisonment. Then it is said that the 
Lord enshrined at Kahclvaram offered to pay the dues 
and got him freed. So it happened. He was always in 
need of money to be spent on charities. Expediency 
dictated to him to resort to unscrupulous ways to satisfy 
his religious thirst. Hence he took to the life of a high- 
way robber. The Lord who was pleased with his sincerity 
appeared before him in the guise of a Brahman, when he 
robbed him of all his possessions. The Lord imparted 


^Tr. Ar. S., vol. v, 109-11. 


^ Divyasuncaritamj pp. 57-63. 
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to him astdksam mantra and disappeared. This threw 
the pious robber into a transport of real joy. This 
invested him with all the qualifications of a good poet. 

In the course of his piigrimag-e to the important 
Vaisnava shrines he reached Srirahgam where he resolved 
to improve the building of the temple. But he was^ 
short of money. The blind zeal drove him to think of 
stealing the Buddhist golden image at Negapatani. 
With this idea he reached Negapatam, effected an entry 
into the temple with great difficulty, got the image and 
returned to Srirahgam through the modern villages of 
Puravacceri and Tirukkannangudi. The Buddhist idol 
was melted and the expenses were met. Once again 
he set out on a pilgrimage until he spent his last days in 
the village of Tirukkuruhgudi in the Tinnevelly District. 

D^ate of the Alvar . — It is not so easy, as one would 
imagine, to determine the date of this Alvar. According 
to the legends, Tirumangai was a contemporary of 
Tirujhana Sambandar whom he met at Siyali and spent 
some time with him there. As the date of the ^aiva 
saint is accepted generally as the middle of the seventh 
century a . d. and as other references relegate this Alvar 
to a much later date, it would be wrong to identify with 
Sambandar, the Nayanar, who was the contemporary of 
Tirumangai. If this is to be accepted the Saiva saint 
referred to should be Sundaramurti. 

There are of course sufficient materials to determine 
the age of this Alvar from independent sources. Of these 
there is an unimpeachable reference to the drum of 
Pallavamalla, who is no other than Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla (circa a.d. 710 — 75), who was succeeded by Danti- 
varman. Hence this date is the upper limit of the age of 
TirumangaT. The Alvar again refers to Vayiramega a 

^ Gopinatha Rao's History of Sri Vm^ncevas, pp. 24-5. 
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surname of Dantidurg'a Rastrakuta/ a contemporary of 
X andivarman Pallavamalia.” 

His IV-orks. — The pious robber was a learned poet. 
He owed his learning* to the deep g'race of the Lord. 
His poems are of a highly philosophical type and go by 
The name of Periyaih'umoli, Tirukkiimnfandakam, 
Tirunedmitandakamy Elukurririikhai, Siriyatirnuhadal 
and P eriyatirimvadal. These six poems form a supple- 
ment as it were to the four prahandas of Naminalvar. 
It may be noticed in passing that while the literary 
works of Nammalvar are compared to the four \"edas^ 
those of Tirumahgai are compared to the six A^edahgas. 
Hence the Yaisnavas call the joint work of these two 
alvars the Tamil Vedad 

Of these the Siriyatirunwdal and the Periya- 
tirumyadal .are erotic in form like the Tinikkovai. 
Whereas the kovai relates to bilateral love, the madal 
deals with unilateral love, that is, the love of one to 
another which however is not reciprocated by that other. 
The madals in question are erotic in form but in form 
only. A deep spiritual significance underlies the highly 
devotional songs of the great Tirumang‘ai. Here the 
famous saint fancies himself a lady in deep love with 
the Lord and manifests his intense desire of love towards 
Him, and even goes to the length of threatening that he 
would do the last and worst thing, namely, subjecting* 
himself to such severe tribulations and sufferings as 
would lead to death itself, if the Lord did not reciprocate 
his heart’s desire which is no less than intimate spiritual 
union with Himself. 

1 Ep Ind- iv, p. 334; Q- J. M- Society^ xiii, pp. 581-8- and pp. 698-700. 

2 See also AI. Raghava Ayyangar^ Alvar kal-Kulanilai, p. 89 ff. and 
180 f¥. Ind. Ant, 1906; S. K. Ayyangar's article on Tirumahgai Alvat' 
in his Early, HiAory of Vaisnavism, p. 

^ See Guruparamparais (Vadagalai and Tengalai versions) . 
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4. andav 

The Legend . — In the ancient village of Villipputtur, 
sacred to the memory of Periyalvar, whose unflinching- 
devotion to the Lord Visnu was beyond limit, Andal, 
the jewel among the mystics, was born about a.d, 716 .. 
The story goes that when once Periyalvar was engaged as ^ 
usual in gathering flowers from the local flower-garden 
he discovered a baby-g'irl underneath the basil plants. 
His happiness knew no bounds. He took the baby 
home and broiig'ht up the young Kodai as he named her. 
While young she was able to learn the highly philosophi- 
cal works, and her bent of nund was not worldly but 
was fully directed towards the Lord Visnu. She is also 
known as Nacciyar and Sudik-koduttal.“ 

About the latter name ^udik-koduttal, there ag'ain 
hangs a story. Her father Periyalvar was in the habit of 
gathering flowers in the morning and weaving them into 
garlands to be used for the object of his worship during 
the period of prayer. It would appear that Andars 
devotion to the Lord ^v.as so intense that she took 
herself to be the loving partner of the Lord. Hence, 
without the knowledge of her father, she used to deck 
herself with those flowerwreaths intended for the Lord, 
to satisfy herself whether she was a sufficiently beautiful 
fi^re to be attracted by the Lord Himself . 

Sometime before her father would offer his worship, 
she used to remove those flowers, for use in the puja. 
This went on, until one day Periyalvar noticed a hair in 
the garland, hence unfit to be offered to the Lord. 
He was anxious to know how this came about, and when 
questioned, the faithful daughter could no more hide the 


iCf. Divyasuricaritam, p, 66 ff., also Draviia Saints, p. 41 ff. 
2 
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fact. He was sorry, and performed the puju without 
flowers. That night there appeared the Lord in his 
dream and said that flowers which once adorned Anda} 
would alone be acceptable to Him. 

Now Periyalvar recogmized the greatness of his 
daughter, Anclal became sufflcientl}^ aged to be married. 
The father was anxious to get for her a suitable hus- 
band. When Andal heard of the arrang-ements which 
were being made by her father in regard to her marriage, 
she informed him that she would not marry any mortal 
being but was going to get herself wedded to the 
Lord enshrined at Srirahgam.'^ The poor father did 
not know what to do. The Lord appeared to him in a 
dream and asked him to take his daughter to his 
samiadhi in the Srirahgam temple. As ordered Periyalvar 
took Andal in wedding dress to the Holy Presence and 
to the wonderment of all the visitors, the Lord extended 
His hands and took her in loving embrace, when Andal 
disappeared as if in the air. Though the father was 
pleased to secure the Lord Himself as his son-in-law, 
still he was sorry for her separation from him. To 
such feelings he has given vent in his Tir-umoli.^ 

Date . — ^According to the Guru par amparais, it is said 
that Andal was born on a Tuesday, in the year Nala, in 
the month of Asadha, Suklacaturdasi, Puranaksatra. 
According to the late SAvamikannu Pillai’s calculation 
this date corresponds to June 25, a.d. 776. This date 
could not be taken as conclusive inasmuch as other 
authoritative works like the Dwyasuricaritam dealing with 
the lives of Alvars do not make mention of this fact, 
namely, the date of her birth. This omission together 
with other lines of evidence gees to show, as we have 

^ . 

2 See Periyalvar TimmoU, 3, 8. 

15 
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.already said, that a.d. 716 is the year in which our mystic 
poetess was born. This date is based chiefly on 
certain verses in the 13th Tirnppavai of Andal herself." 

This passage refers not merely to the rising of Sukra 
(velli') but also to the simultaneous setting of Guru 
(viyalan). According to astronomical calculations this- 
could have been only on December 18, a.d. 731. This 
was the date, then, of the composition of Tirnppavai, 
when Andal must have been aged about fifteen. If this 
is correct, she must have been born in the year 716.“ 

Her Works , — The chief ’works attributed to this 
celebrated poetess are the Tintppavm muppatu (30), and 
Nacciydr Tirmn<oli (153). The Tipuppaim is an inter- 
esting work. It celebrates what is known as pavai 
nonbii which is the occasion of a vowed observance by 
young girls in the month of Marg-ali ( December-January). 
the object being to secure good husbands for themselves 
and the prosperity of their country. The extant 
work celebrates such a festival indulged in by the maid- 
ens of the Yadava caste in honour of Kannapiran (Lord 
Krisna). In this work again she expresses herself, on hav- 
ing attained womanhood, that she would stand by her firm 
resolution to wed no human being bait only the Lord." 

1 U?0irSsyr<5 Qetri^^/r^Lb ^s&rihi-f^siTJT 

Q&K^effl Quj(^fS^ (sSojir^ QppusQp^u 

&eiijDL3esr<asneatfr QufrprP'S 

2 See for full details M. Raghavu Ayyangar’s Ah'drkul-Kalanilai, 
pp. 74-94. 

3 ‘^sijesjiru iSinmuiB Qp/ri—isQ Quj<^gvui 
^ayCHJxru iSiir/r^dQs 

QprrQp^esisis ^ eSI^sQpfSQuj’ 

* sSL^tsoJi^ lunr^iFosi ^^fSLo/raQ6S^ 

ir)T€tyf!l^(SVlTd 

a'/r^©6'j(2*6\}65r se^L-iruj ld^ld flQetfr’ 
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In the other work Tinimoli, Andal has decided to 
bestow her love on Tirumal only and not to seek any 
other husband. She regards Visnu as the lover and 
herself as the object of love. She addresses the Lord 
with such feeling's as are natural to one separated from 
one's lover, and yearning for spiritual union with Him. 
The keenness of separation and her consequent difticub 
ties are told with a wealth of detail." 

In one place she seems to think that the Lord has 
definitely promised to take her in loving- embrace and has 
either forgotten it or did not take notice of her, a small 
human being-. Whatever it may he, she continues, 
the Lord cannot so easily deceive her father through 
whom she has full hopes of realizing her ambition." 

We also know how she realized this to the full extent 
of her satisfaction. Mysticism in the case of Andal is 
something more than formal. 

Lack of space forbids us to g-o here into more details 
of Andal’s works, and also those of the other equally 

erefflmuDOJiT eStl.Qi-.e^'Bsisr oSl^^iuu (oLjfriiS^(SC!riajT& 

(o^SiTeS^/spi^ (^sswihLjri^ 
jSfGffluup ^ ^(^uQuQem. 

QjBrrisissesi^iM Quit ex) p Qsire^esipss^QuD&x 

^isi^Quirt^ LDir’^sQstiT p(^ 

^(sOsTsiT LD<Sp^^tu fftkQsrs'S'iJUt}) 

iFirnmseR^ fS(rO(^eS}Lqi5 ^'SeoL/Outusy 0^^:^,r<shrp Qs-QsO/r. 

2 /F^soOa/ssr Qpfrt^l r5nrs^sGsnjSI<oS)S^ iewuitit 

QsFeOisuir Qurfiiuir Q ^LDireisf^L—friuir^ QsFUJSuCGpesr 
(a9^'si9 L-f^Ga)suiB<5siT Qpesjmir 

uffl<9r (S)i 0 <s£IuuCd ireo sirestrGQiD. 

Qff^ujesiic '£/eaL_£LJ ^(T^euirasjsjr pirihue:)sfljSjS 
Qiadjux^mu Qua^enirirpes}^ eRilf^^ppir Q SLLi^(r^uu:^ 
puDQSLD tLfsuurreiDiTjS ^frnpsuuiT Qffek^:^,0^fr&) 
jSthiAleaii—CoUJ QuiTdjtu/T(^p s^rr^iuun- n’.rrflsirfiQuj. 

Ndcciyar TirurnoH, 10.10; 11.10. 
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reputed Alvars. 'They cover a wide field, ranging 
from the simple plaintive songs of Tondaradippodi to 
the thought-laden odes of Namniaivar, from the polished 
poems of Kulasekara Alvar to the mystical love songs 
of AndaL...The songs of the Vaisnava singers 
taken along with those of the contemporary ^aiva poets- 
— both considerably similar and alike in their poetry and 
spiritual contents — form the earliest and most remarkable 
religious poetry known to any Indian vernacular/^ 'The 
age of Tamil mystics and poets was also the great age 
of Tamil art. The theistic cults of Siva and Visnu 
which gave rise to high poetry also inspired an art 
renaissance, the greatest Sojuth India has ever seen.’^ 
Suffice it to say in respect of these Saiva as well as 
Vaisnava Samayacaryas in general with the English 
poet : 

Blessed are they who peaceably should endure, 

For Thou, O Most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 

IV. OTHER MYSTIC POETS 
1, TIRUMULAR 

The Legend . — In the sacred hills of Kailasa, the abode 
of Lord ^iva, there are many disciples of god Nandi, all of 
them being followers of ^iva and §iva-yoga. Once, one 
among them set out to the Podiyil hill of Agastya to spend 
some time with that sage. Having passed through many 
a place of pilgrimage, he reached Tiruvavaduturai, near 
the present Kumbakdnam town. There he heard in the 
distance the sad bellowing of cattle continuously for a 
long time. He went to the place and found the cowherd 
Mula by name dead on the ground surrounded by the 
faithful cows and calves, bemoaning the loss of their kind 

’■See p. 17 o£ Nammah/ar (G. A. Matesan & Co., Madras) 

2 See p. 46 Appar (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras), 
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master. This sight aroused his S3anpathy and in order 
to bring solace to the afflicted animals, he entered into the 
dead body of Mula and gave life to it. The cattle were 
pleased, went about grazing and returned home at nig-ht- 
fall as usiual followed by Tiruinula. The animals had 
’gone to their sheds. Tirumula was found standing alone 
in the street and did not enter his house. His wife who 
was not aware of what had happened to her husband, 
took Tirumula for him and requested him to get into the 
house. The Nayanar said abruptU^ that there was no 
relationship between him and her. The faithful lady 
became bewildered and passed a sleepless and restless 
night. Next morning she broke the news to her 
relatives and neighbours. They found Tirumula in 
samadhi in the village matha^ unmindful of what was 
happening outside. The lady fell down unconscious and 
was removed home by the villag*ers. It is said that the 
duration of the samadhi was as long as 3,000 years when 
he composed the Tirumantiram iffl four parts cariyai, 
kiriyai, yogam and jndnaui. 

The name of this great author stands perhaps un- 
rivalled in the domain of Tamil writers in general, aad 
of mystic ones in particular. But his mysticism is neither 
purely formal nor purely material. It may be wrell 
remarked that it is a harmonious blending of both the 
formal and the material. The book which is a master- 
piece in itself contains 3,000 stanzas, dealing with a 
variety of subjects numbering four hundred themes 
and even more. It speaks of both the possible and 
the impossible, the practicable and the impracticable, 
great as well as trivial things. Tradition recounts 
that this was a work ext«nding- over 3,000 years, 

^ See P eriyapuranmn , ed. 1903, pp. 506-9; also Periyapurd^avacanam 
( 14th edition) . 
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one stanza being composed every year, the whole year 
being more or less a period of probation, for the compo- 
sing- of this one stanza.^ The following out of many 
could be quoted as typical illustrations of its mystical 
tendencies. In what is known as the sunyasmnpasanai 
chapter of the Tirurmntirmn it is said that 'Wheir 
the hrinjcbl seed was planted, pdkal another species 
of vegetable of sour and bitter taste, grev/ out of 
it. When the earth was dug out, a pooiani (another 
vegetable of grey colour) appeared. The gardeners 
ran to fetch them. But it w.as a plantain that 
was fully ripe.’^ This is the literal meaning of the 
stanza. But what underlies this is of enormous impor- 
tance. The brinjal in Tamil is kattiri which also means 
a pair of scissors. According to the Hindu Yoga 
treatises, there are two main tubes through which the 
life-breath passes in and out, running diagonal-wise down, 
from the toe of the foot up to the nostril. By controlling 
and regulating the passage of air through these tubes by 
means of prdndydma^ a man is enabled to attain the state 
of Vairdgya-. That is when the mind ceases to 
function, and is at rest, it is easy to realize God. The 
plantain fruit refers to the salvation of the soul or 
mdks0 in Sanskrit, of which the Bible says : 'What 
if y0(u gain the whole world, but lose your own soul.’ 
Another stanza^ says: 

■^Ibid., St, 25-8. 

2 eiSi^^u-u urrsd^ 

L^(Lg^<^iU}S Q^remL^(oeisr<^ y,^eissf^ 

Q/sn-Q^^Qsrrem Cct_/r/f@)/f (ojSrLLi—s 

9th tantra, 23, 4. 

3 ^urr/ruuir enra^^Qei) 

(oicivuurrt^ uS^/S Q&ifjS ^ifleuesr 
(oicdjCjuir(n^ Qp^ssTL-irib QairSiL] inL^iBQ(^eo 
ufTiTUuiTm us^eansiiiB^ui uir&tr^ Qff^irtBvLfcLO* 
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‘There are five cows in the Brahman’s house. They 
roam astray. If the}’ are controlled by the proper 
herdsman, then all the five would furnish plenty of 
milk/ The mystic interpretation is that a numviiksn 
or the one who wishes to attain the eternal enjoyment 
'Of bliss, should keep his five senses under strict control 
and watch. 

Ag-ain it is said that : 

'The boat is taken to the shore by the steersman 
for commercial purposes. If in the middle of the 
way, the keel gives vcay, the consequence is easily 
imaginable’.^ This poem expounds the great truth 
contained in what is knoAvn in Sanskrit philosophy 
^Thoii 'art that' Here the body is the vessel on 
which the JivaUnan or the Individual Soul travels to 
the place where the Paramatman or the Universal 
Soul is, there to become united with it. In plain 
words the body is the vehicle for the attainment of 
salvation. 

Thus, a careful examination of these three stanzas 
manifests clearly that the mysticism here is not only 
formal, but also material. The language is obscure, and 
the matter also not easily intelligible. 

Date . — There is not enough material to .ascertain 
his chronology. But from the fact that Sundaramurti 
refers to him as one of the sixty-three Nayanniars 
in his 'J-'iriittondattohai of the Tevaram^ it is reason- 
able to assume that he must have been Sundarmurti’s 
predecessor. 


1 QiurT<isr 

(osjpsijn- 

!surressf)u(^ Qs^iLsurir euf^aSeai tuir pfS esn— 

ujfressfl s60i:^Sl (SJitQw* 


Ibid., 70 . 
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tayumanavar 

The Legend. — ^Among- the later Tamil mystic poets 
and writers, the names of Tayumanavar and Ramalihga 
Svamig-al deserve to be specially mentioned. A study 
of the life of Tayumanavar is indeed interesting-. In the 
village of Vedaranyam (Tirumaraikkadu in Tamil), there- 
lived about a.d. 1700 a ^aiva, Kediliyappapillai by 
name. At that time the reigning chieftain at Trichy 
named Vijayaraghunatha Chokkalihga Nayakar had him 
appointed in his service in which he ably conducted 
himself. He had a son whom he gave in adoption to 
his eldest brother who was without any issue. But the 
desire to have another son possessed his mind, and 
with his wife he went daily to the temple and offered 
prayers to that effect. He was soon blessed with a son 
whom he named Tayumanavar after the Lord enshrined 
in the temple at Trichy. The child grew into boyhood 
and became a profound student of Saiva literature. 
Meantime, his father died .and the king who was attract- 
ed by the qualities and qualifications of this boy, 
appointed him to his father's post. The ofHce had no 
attraction for him. He thought of temples and gods 
and how to attain godhood. One day he went to the 
temple as usual and found an ascetic sitting in contem- 
plation of Him. He understood that it was Mminaguru 
svami of whom he had heard miuch before. He w'-aited 
until he would rise up from his yogic posture, and when 
he rose up with a book in hand, Tayumanavar went to 
him and politely asked for the name of the book and 
expressed a desire to be initiated into the mystery of 
idtma^hdm. The Svamiji was pleased and promised to 
teach him the divine thing cthe next time he should meet 
him. Meanwhile the Svamiji asked him to look after 
his official work and to lead the life of a householder. 
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With great reluctance he returned home and attended to 
his duties. 

It so happened that the king* died leaving no heir to 
succeed him, except his wife Mmaksiammaiyar. The 
latter invited Tayumanavar and expressed her wish to 
marry him and to place him at the head of the realm. 
This did not appeal to him. He advised her the 
true righteous path and left for Ramesvaram. This 
news reached his people at Vedaranyam and the 
elder brother arranged for his marriage at Vedaranyam 
itself. Tayumanavar agreed and got married. A son 
was born to him, but his wife died. The boy^ was 
named Kanaka sabhapati and grew to be learned. 
Now there appeared the Maunagitmsvami and per- 
mitted him to don the robes of a sannyasin and instructed 
him in the Sivayoga. From that day he became a 
wandering ascetic, visited a number of sacred places of 
pilgrimage and at last got his smnadhi in Laksmipuram 
near Ramnad.^ 

His Mysticism . — Tayumanavar is mystic in the sense 
that he speaks from an altogether lofty plane, something 
transcendental, and hence beyond ordinary human com- 
prehension. Like other mystics, he longs for direct com- 
munion with the Lord. While other mystics yearn for a 
union with particular deities like Narayana, Subrahmanya, 
etc., the conception of our poet-saint regarding the Lord 
is something formless and void, and shows him to be 
a devotee of §iva.“ He realizes the whole universe as 
being permeated by the formless Being.® His wmrk 
is full of .a number of devotional lyrics dealing with 

^ For detailed information, see Intro., pp. 3-15, of Tayw.mana-var Fatal 
with Meykan^a virutti. Published by Ratna Nayakar & Sons, Madras, 
1927. 

2 Sec. SoUarkkariyar, st. 9. 

3 See the whole section entitled <sr®^ Qurri^(^ 

16 
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several aspects and attributes of the Universal God. 
The mysticism, in which his whole work is clothed, ha 
for its objective an impersonal Being-. This means tha 
Tayumanavar does not feel the form or presence of Go( 
in .any definite manner. According to him God is Sat 
Cit-Ananda — ^the everlasting bliss.^ He soars high ii 
the air of Advaitic philosophy,^ and is full of iofU 
ad’umtic conceptions, though he was by convictioi 
a follower of Siddhanta Saiva.'^ It is a compromise 
between Advaita and Saivism. 

3. RAMALIRGASVAMIGAL 

The Legend , — In this continual and continued succes- 
sion of mystics, Ramalingasvami of very recent timej 
occupies a fit place. Ramalinga Pillai was the third sor 
of one Ramiah Pillai and Cinnammaiyar, residents oi 
Marudur village near Vappuli 3 mr. Ramalinga was borr 
in the year 1823 and the legend of his birth runs 
that once when Ramiah Pillai was away from home, Goc 
^iva appeared to Cinnammaiyar in the form of an aged 
sannyasin, and being pleased with her entertainment, 
the Lord blessed that she w-ould soon get a famous son. 
So it happened. When young, his father passed away 
and it was his eldest brother who had him educated. 
Even as a boy, Ramalinga was attached to Siva temples 
and worship. He became master of all literature with- 
out being taught. He was sixteen when he had a 
burning desire to visit the sacred temple at Tiruvottiyur. 
From that time he began to think of afnm, its real truth 

^Sect. entitled P onnaimadwai, st. 43 and 44. 

2 See section entitled uif}y,ir(^<sBrisjSi^. 

3 Sec. Acaiyennm, ^t. 28. 

^ Quwiij<smsrL^iTrr sin^^u 

Qwibssemu- Quisifmir Qefri^iBirQeiriT? 

p. 666 , 
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and nature, and became a teacher and preacher. 
Noticing- an attitude of resig-nation fast developing* in 
his mind, his elder brother forced him to take to the life 
of a householder by getting* him married to his own 
sister’s daughter. But his unflinching faith and the devo- 
tion to the Lord of his choice did not dwindle. In a 
place called Vadalur or Parvatipuram, he built a temple of 
mystic significance in addition to a dharmasala and 
pdtasdlad 

His Work . — His great work Arufpd is .a shining 
monument of his religious devotion, spiritual insig*ht and 
poetical skill. The work is a collection of devotional 
songs uttered out of pure inspiration, yet fully satisfying 
the rules of prosody. In other words though inspiration 
is verily stamped on all his verses, yet the metrical 
tests are completely satisfied. This is only by the way. 

The end ^of the Svdmiji . — ^The end of the life of the 
Svamiji is a little interesting. We already referred to 
his building a temple at Vadalur. Into a certain chamber 
in a cottage in the village of Mettukkiuppam, near 
Vadalur, the Svami retired for contemplation. He 
asked his disciples not to open the door until he return- 
ed; sometime after the door was opened and no vestiges 
of the Svamiji were found. How and where he dis- 
appeared is a mystery even now. At that time he was 
fifty^one years old. 

F. CONCLUSION 

Thus there has been an unbroken and noble succes- 
sion of religious mystics in the ancient land of the 
Tamils. By their unceasing and continued endeavours 

^For a fuller account, see the introduction to the edition of 
Tiruvarutpattirumuraittirattu, by V. Nalhasivaya Mudaliyar (1896) . Besides 
this old edition which is rare, we have also other editions of the work. 
Mention may be made of the edition by S.M. Kandaswami Filial (Madras) j 
1924. 
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and labours, the lamp of religious faith is still kepi 
bfurniiig- in the minds of the great masses of the people 
of this land. The one result of it is that such usefu 
institutions as the great temples are being abundantly 
multiplied, thus keeping alive the religious life of the 
masses in this world with the struggle for life and exist 
ence, and where people could not find time to stand face 
to face with the Lord. Thus these great religious 
mystics have sought by their writings to light the 
fire of religious zeal and enthusiasm in the minds of the 
people. Thanks to these mystics, our religion and our 
religious faith \2vere saved from extinction during many an 
hour of peril and crisis. 

Their writings, besides their religious value, form a 
good intellectual treat. To study, to (understand and to 
fully realize these, is indeed very difficult. There are still 
passages tliat defy even the devoted students of Tamil 
literature. 

A proper understanding and realization of such 
mystical writings is indeed difficult as it requires high 
acfumen, deep vision, and clear understanding on the 
part of the ardent student. He should not approach the 
subject as a layman would. He should, on the other 
hand, place himself on a higher spiritual plane to com- 
prehend thoroughly the mystical force involved. What 
is wanted is an approach to the subject in a pure sj^irit 
of awe and reverence, so that a correct appreciation of 
these works could be effected with a greater amount of 
power and strength. 



CHAPTER IV 


TIRUX^ALLUVAR 
/. THE CONCEPT OF MUPPAL 
Whatever be the date of the Aryan advent in 
Peninsular India/ one fact is clear, namely, that Aryan 
ideas and ideals had become completely popularized in 
Tamil India sometime during- or before the epoch of the 
Sahgam. A study of the niti texts in Sanskrit literature 
bears out that the state came into existence for the pro- 
gressive realization of the trmarga or the nmppal of 
Tamil literature/ The conception was that prog-ress of 
the world {Idhaydtrn') meant the progressive realization 
of the chief aims of life and these chief aims of life 
according- to the then prevalent notions and standards 
were dharma (^Anam), artha (^Porul^ and kama {Inham). 
Though the end of this realization is moksa (^Vfd'u) 
yet neither the Arthasdstra writers of Sanskrit litera- 
ture nor the political thinkers of the ancient Tamil 
land have thus expressed it. The idea was that the 
Trivarga was the means towards that end, and if once 
the means were realized, the end would automatically 
follow. That the importance of this Trivarga was well 
realized in Tamil India of the Sahgam period is evident 
from the Tolkappiyam and the eighteen poems of 
KUkhanakk\n_, traditionally accepted as the Sahgam works. 
These eighteen poems among which the Tirukkural 
claims the first place of importance have for their object 
how best to realize the trivarga or the muppdl which would 
lead to the attainment of heaven. In his commentary 

^The generally accepted date is 700 b.c- 

2 See author's Hindu Adwhinistraivv^s Institutions, p. 35. 
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on the K'ural the celebrated commentator Parimelalagar 
refers to the indebtedness of Tinuvaliuvar to the accre- 
dited authorities on dandmiUi, such as Vydlan (Brhaspati) 
and P^'eUi (Sukra). Unanimous Indian tradition records 
that Brhaspati and Sukra were the first political theorists 
to whom other writers including the illustrious Kautalya 
and the compiler of the Rajadharma section of the 
ALahdbhdniia were indebted. 

Alleged indebtedness to Sanskrit. — In a recent publi- 
cation in Tamil/ an attempt has been made to study the 
Kwal from a Tamil point of view. It is contended that 
there is no warrant for the statements of the commen- 
tator Parimelalagar in regard to the indebtedness of 
Vahuvar to Sanskrit authors, and that there is a marked 
difference in the classification of the mu^ppdl, and that 
the concept of ntuppdl is the result of a slow process of 
evolution of the Tamil genius, and that the ideas underly- 
ing the Kimal have no correspondence with those of 
Sanskrit writings.' We do not propose to examine here 
these views which are yet to be proved before they could 
be adopted as conclusive. It may be that the Tamilian 
genius developed itself on independent but parallel lines, 
■and the process of such slow but sure development 
culminated in the genius of the TirukkuraVs author. 

Xeo //. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Whatever be the decision which future research 
will arrive at in regard to the above particulars, it is 
a fact of the utmost importance that the Knral and 
other poems of Kllkhanakkn deal with the triz^arga 
or the muppdl. Though a cursory examination of the 

"^SPudies in Tirukkural, by P. Sethu Pillai with a foreword by 
K. Subramania Pillai, Madras (1923) . 

2 See the chapter entitled urB($u>eO^s 0 U} and especially, 

p, 163 ff. 
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work has been made already\ still we shall proceed 
to examine the same in detail to know whether any facts 
could be gleaned out of the fiction that has gathered 
round this notable poet .and philosopher. The chief 
sources of information for the life sketch of this author 
are the Kapilar Ahaval and the Tn'iivaUnvamalai, while 
the Ceylon traditions as transmitted in its chronicles 
throw some welcome light. Besides, we have multifarious 
referer.ces in Tamil classical literature which go a long 
way to iix the chronological limits of \’'aliuvar’s age. 

i^egends. — Of these the story contained in the Kapilar 
Ahaval belongs to the realm of pure mythology. A refer- 
ence to this work and its value to the historian of Tamil 
India has already- been made in our study of the Saugam 
poet, Kapilar." The story runs that he was the son of a 
Brahman, Bhagavan by name, by" his wife, a Pulay^a 
woman, named Adi. The circumstances which brought 
about their marriage are peculiar and quite incredible. 
One vow taken by them on the eve of the marriage 
w^as to give away their children as presents .and 
retain none. It is said that the marriage was over 
and as time went by, they had seven children — foiir 
daughters and three sons. The four daughters v\"ere 
Uppai, Umvai, Avvai and ValH. These were presented 
to a washerman, a toddy-drawer, a panan, and a ktirava 
respectively, who brought them up. The ihree sons 
were A.digaman, Kapilar, and \^alluv.ar. While Adiga- 
man became the adopted son of the chieftain of Vahji, 
Kapilar was brought up by a Brahman. Valluvar was 
presented to one Valluva, a resident of the modern 
Mylapore. Thus the parents fulfilled the vow which 
they took on the occasion of iheir marriage. Tradition 
further narrates that the adopted father introduced 
^See supra, p. 38. ^ supra, p. 54. 
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Valluvar to the profession of weaving in which he spent 
his time. 

Criticism of the Legend. — The story is so full of 
inaccuracies and incredible statements that we are afraid 
there is no basis of truth in it excepting the mention of 
the two names Bhagavan and Adi. These names are 
found in the first KuraL in the order of the Adi- 
bhagavan, which means, the God of the Universe 
and has possibly nothing to do with his parentage. 
There is no reliable literary evidence, first in regard 
to his parents, his brothers and sisters, secondly 
his adoption by a Valluva, thirdly his being brought 
up at Mylapore, and lastly his taking to the profession 
of a weaver. It seems that the ingenious author of the 
legend took up the compound word Adi-bhagavan in the 
first K'ural and .also the name of Valluvan, and wove a 
story out of his fertile imagination. To repeat once again, 
it is a very late work and the account contained therein 
cannot be credited with any authenticity whatsoever. 

The Story of the Tiriivalluvamdlai. — The circum- 
stances under which the TiruvaUimamdlai came to 
be written, and the legend that has gathered round 
this, .are .of supreme interest. It is said that Valluvar 
was not merely a weaver but also a man of letters and an 
erudite scholar.^ His profound scholarship attracted to 
him Elelasinga, a prominent merchant, who carried on 
overseas trade. Elelasinga became much attracted to 
Valluvar and accepted him as his teacher. At his request 
and for the use of his son, Vahuvar composed the great 
Kural. What was originally intended for ,a single indi- 
vidual has become the book of morals to be usefully read 

a 

^ wrr^ 

2 See 'Abhidanacintamani. 
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by the whole world. In that golden age when Valiuvar 
had the good fortune to live, it was the custom to get 
every literary work approved by the Sahgam Assembly 
then located at Madura."^ In accordance with this 
practice, the book was taken to the Sahgam Hall. At 
that time, forty-nine poets Avere the guiding lights of the 
Academy. When the work was presented it met with 
opposition from all sides. It was remarked that it was 
an inferior composition much beneath the recognition of 
the Sahgam. But when it was pressed that it might be 
placed on the ^ahg-am plank and thus tested, it was 
agreed to. When once this was done, the Sahgam plank 
made enough room to be occupied by the book, to the 
utter surprise of the members of the Academy. They 
then recognized the great value of the work and placed 
the author in the first rank of the poets. 

This was not all. Kvery one of the forty-nine 
realized his mistake in having rejected it in the first 
instance, and perhaps to make up for it, every one of 
them hailed it as a first class work by singing a verse in 
praise of the work, the Kural and its celebrated author. 
Iraiyanar (God Siva in disguise) compared the poet’s 
tongue to the kalpa flower. Goddess Sarasvati claimed it 
as the Veda itself. The king Ukkirap-peru VaLuti com- 
pared Valiuvar to Brahma himself. Similar panegyrics 
were uttered by every one of the poets constituting the 
Sahgam. A collection of these songs was then made 
and thence it went by the name of TwitrjaUiwamalm. 

The story in the Ceylonese Chronicles . — Another 
source of information is the semi-legendary story of 
Rlelasinga as narrated in the Ceylon chronicles. 
These documents mention v^ious incidents connected 
with the story of Alara and the term alara is only a 
^ See supra, p. 13. 
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corruption of the Tamil word elela^ the just and proper 
ruler that ever ruled the island of Ceylon. It is said 
that this Alara or Elela was a noble of the Cola king^dom 
who invaded Ceylon with an army, had the local ruler 
Aseia defeated and slain, got himself crowned king' 
of the island, and reigned for forty-four years from 
145 to 101 B.c-"" He ruled the island so justly and impar- 
tially that he was loved by all classes of people. The 
details of his administration of justice, such as hanging 
up a bell of justice to be rung by such as should be in 
need of justice, killing his son w^ho had accidentally 
killed a calf, offering his head to be cut off as a penalty 
for unwittingly damaging a stiipxa, need not detain us at 
present.' Apart from the story, what is of importance 
to us is, if Alara or Elela can be proved to be the Elela, 
disciple and contemporary of V alluvar, then there is a 
clue and a remarkable clue to attribute the author of the 
Kara! to the second century bx. 

Criticism of the Legends . — The following arguments 
disprove the authenticity of the legends mentioned 
above. First the reference to semi-Brahmanical paren- 
tag'e is curious and unworthy of the birth-story of a saint 
like Valluvar. The Adi-bhagavan in the first kural Tjenhd 
refers to God and certainly not to his parents . 

Secondly, Adigaman is a king of much repute 
who is extolled by poets like Kapilar and Avvaiyar. 
Thirdly, the adoption of the poet by a Valluva at 
Mylapore is yet to be proved. Even if this were 
proved there is the difficulty of interpreting the term 
Valluva. Was it the name of a caste, or the name of a 
person, or name of an office, are questions, the answer 
to which is shrouded in -deep mystery. Valluva may 

'^Mahd'iMimsa., Ed. W^m. Geiger (1912), Intro., p. xxxvii. 

^Mah^iAamsa, S. B. of (3eylon, voL i, pp. 107-10. 
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mean a member of the Depressed Classes, a priest, 
a foreteller, .a nobleman, and an officer of the State. 
This interpretation could be sustained if the term could 
be identified with the Sanskrit term vallabha.'^ 

Fourth^, there is nothing to corroborate the fact 
that Valluvar took to the occupation of weaving." 
What is all known is that Valluvar was a native of 
Madura. But if we could credit the tradition in the 
Tmnil Ncivala)' Caritam with any authenticity, there is 
here a stanza attributed to X^alluvar himself where he 
sa3^s that his profession was weaving*." 

From the fact that this line and the stanza wherein 
occurs this line admit of other interpretations, w'e cannot 
cite this as an authority to hang anything like a theory . 

Fifthly, the circumstances narrated for the composi- 
tion of the Tiriivalluvamalai contain an epic interest 
not quite useful for purposes of historical investigation. 

Sixthly, the introduction of Gods and Goddesses like 
^iva, and Sarasvatl presupposes a super-human atmos- 
phere far from being believed by ordinary men. The in- 
troduction of these deities detracts the value of the 
document as a reliable .account. 

Seventhly, the same epic and puranic interest centres 
round the story of the Alara in the Ceylon traditions. 
How this story is an authentic one it is not possible 
to saj?-. 

Probable Historical data of the Legends , — In spite of 
such inconsistencies and incredibilities, the legends 
could not be set aside as affording no value to a 
student of history. Bereft of the story, the TiriA,- 
millimamalai bears out the suggestion that Valluvar was 

^ See The Tamilian Frien-d, vol. x, pi? 7-9. 

2 See the twenty-first poem of TirwvuUuzfamalai attributed tc 
Nalkurvelviyar, 

3 15 j577'Qffl5r0Q 
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a member of the so-called third ^afigam and a contempo- 
rary of some of the celebrated Sangam poets. We can 
■also gather that he bore the name of Valluvar. It may 
be that the saint belonged to the Valluvakkudi, a 
community whose profession was to publish Government 
orders by beat of drum. It is the interesting suggestion 
of Professor Rangacariyar that the term Valluvar is 
equal to Rdjanya in Sanskrit literature, and that from the 
political and practical wisdom he displays in the book,’^ 
Valluvar must have held one of the high offices of the 
State. We are reminded of the fact that a political theorist 
like Kautalya wrote his treatise, the Arthasdstra for his 
Narendra or king Candragupta. In a similar manner 
Valluvar might possibly have done this as a guide to 
his friend Elela or his son. It is also possible that just 
as Kautalya was appointed Chancellor of the Empire, 
Valluvar might have been chosen for a high office of the 
State. Though there is nothing impossible in this, yet, 
there is nothing definite to venture a conjecture like this. 
If this could be proved, it would falsify the suggestion 
that the term denoted the caste, and not office or 
occupation. 

III. THE AGE OF TIRUVALLUVAR 
While we are roaming about in a world of conjectures 
and imaginary pictures basing each on a single word or 
expression accidentally used or met with, it is preposter- 
ous to take up the examination of the date of the com- 
position of the Kural. What is gratifying to note is 
that there is not such hopeless bewilderment in regard 
to this particular topic. There are three theories that 
now hold the field. One ^.s that he was a late writer and 
his date could not have been earlier than the sixth century 
^ See Studies m Sangam History, Ed. Reznew, October 1928. 
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a.d/ The other is that he flourished sometime in the 
first century a.d.“ The third is that he must have lived 
in the first or second century b.c. As we shall see 
subsequently the cumulative weig'ht of evidence is in 
favour of the last date. The following* facts lead on to 
this assumption: — 

1 . The Ceylon traditions assig-n his contemporaneity 
with ElHa or Alara of Ceylon who flourished from 144 
to 101 B.c. 

2. The extant T inivalluvanictlai, literally the garland 
of Tiruvalluvar is an antholog*)' of paneg-yric verses 
sung by every one of the poets who constituted the 
Sahgam during \'alluvar"s time, thus pointing to the 
universal appreciation of his great work. Most of these 
poets flourished in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

3. If the books dealing with Aram and Poiml or 
politics are indebted to Sanskrit Dharmasastras and 
Arthasastras as the didactic nature of the poem warrants, 
and as Parimelalagar would have it, then, the Pond 
portion which finds multifarious correspondence -with the 
prescriptions of the KaufalJya Arfhasdstr-a, must be one 
or two centuries after the Arthasastra which is generally 
accepted as a composition of the fourth century b.c. 

4. The correspondence to ideas found in the later 
Sanskrit literature such as Pancatantra, Hifopadesaj 
Kamandakiya and BharfrJmri is due to the fact that these 
works simply incorporated the floating niti verses and 
hence could not necessarily be a sooirce of information to 
Valluvar’s work. The source may be common to all . 

5. Mmnulanar, an accredited Sahgam poet, 
from the fact of his referring to the flooding of the 
Ganges on the city of Pataliputra, and his non-mentioning 

1 History of the Tamils, p. 588. 

^See G. S. Duraisamy, Tamil Literature, p. 89. 
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of the fire which consumed it later on, must have 
lived at the commencement of the Christian era or even 
before. His reference to the Kitral is valuable as it 
shows beyond doubt that Valluvar lived before him or 
at least was his contemporary. 

6. The Poem has ag-ain won the appreciation and 
approval of ^ittalai Sattanar, the author of the Mani- 
mekalai.^ We know that this Sattanar was a fifiend of 
Ilanko-Adigal, the illustrious author of the Silappadi- 
kdrain. Both were contemporaries of king Sehguttuvan 
Cera who is said to have flourished in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. That the Kura] must be very much 
earlier than the author of the Maniniekalai^ can be 
gathered from an unquestionable reference to Valluvar. 
From the circumstance in which this reference occurs, 
we can claim .a far greater antiquity for Valluvar than is 
generally accorded. The lines are put into the mouth of 
the deity at the butasatiikkamj who is reported to have 
referred it to a Brahmana lady Marudi, on whom the son 
of the king of the land Kakandan cast eyes of love 
desirous of sexual union. Kakandan, according to the 
story, is a king* and contemporary of the m3rthical hero 
Parasurama, the slayer of the Ksatriya monarchs. It is 
interesting to note that the Kiiral is quoted as an authority 
in narrating the incident of such old times, as the days 
of Parasurama. 

It may be noted in passing- that this poet called 
Valluvar P oyyil-pvdauan literally the true poet. §at- 
tanar's appreciation is further confirmed by the poem of 
his contemporary Maruttuvan Damodaranar.^ 

^ (_TinivaUt^*amalai, st. 8). See for Mamulanar^s date author's 
Maury an Pohty. 2 Tiriivalluvanialai, st 10. 

^ *QuLuQiu6aru Quiuiqua Qu^uomi^ Qjj(^p<siju 

OurrujuSI(^ Ljeo<o]/esr QurrQ^^istsnr Kadai, 22, It 6I>-61. 

^Tirw-Jalluvamalai, st. 11. 
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7. The Silappadikaram which cannot be later than 
the end of the second century a.d.’ quotes with approval 
from the extant TinthknraL To quote a work as 
authority it must have been popular for some time and 
there is thus a.n irrefutable testimony to point out that it 
was a composition much older than the Silappadikara:n. 

8- The literary data and the peculiar z'euha metre 
which it employs in the sutra style of Sanskrit literature 
of that period afford further proof of the ancient charac- 
ter of the work . 


IV, THE RELIGION CE WALUVAR 

The genius of Tiruvalluvar consists in having 
produced ,a treatise on pure ethics which is the common 
property of all religions in the world. The moral code 
that has been presented to us contains niti gems which 
would serve the world for all time to come. The 
maxims promulgated are of such universal application 
that they have evoked wdde appreciation and approval 
as is seen from English and Latin translations of the 
book. The Kura] which claims an age of 2,000 years 
and more is still young and 'will be young, for it has 
been written for practical application for all time and in 
all places. The beauty of the work lies in its catering 
to the needs and desires of all religionists and creeds. 
Despite an}’ serious and detailed stud}" with regard to the 
religion of Valluvar, it is difficult to arrive at some definite 
conclusion. Rather we are compelled to go back to 

1 Qppusp i3 p^(Ss® 

lSI pus p s/reikr (Spirit! Gup/S^rrem 

C£. Kadai, 21, 11. 3-4. 

lSI pirsQ^i^ Qppusp QsdjoSp pwisQ&!r^^ 
l 9 pus p (^Qtx) 


Kurak 319. 
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where we started and to remain in a state of doubt 
as to the personal religion of the celebrated author. 
For, every religion including Christianity claims 
him. 

Was he a Christian^ — ^The followers of Christianity 
identify,^ without any justification whatever, Elelasinga'^ 
with the apostle St. Thomas, and as Elela is said to be 
the patron of the poet-moralist, it may be that V" alluvar also 
embraced the same creed. European Tamil scholars of 
the last century like Fr. Beschi and Pope were specially 
attracted by that incomparable ethical code and rendered 
it in European languages, Latin and English. It may 
be noted in passing that these scholars were mainly 
Christian ecclesiastics. 

Was he a lainaf — It is again arg'ued that he was a 
Jaina. The epithets® Malarmisai yekinan, aindavittan 
maTjdliyantanan are generally interpreted as denoting 
the Arhat and the philosophical ideas of the urhats. The 
references to Indra and the doctrine of ahimsd are also 
urged in support of the same theory. How slippery is the 
foundation of this theory can be gaug’ed from the follow- 
ing. The expression malarmisai yekinan which means, ^He 
who stands in the human heart,’ is nothing more than the 
grand idea expressed in the Bhagav-adglta that the 
Lord God® is seated in the heart of all creatures. The 
aindavittan is a common idea of the Hindus that he 
who conquered his five senses could become a yd gin, 
and attain godhood. The term aravaliymitanan may 
mean the law-giver, the law-administrator, or the law- 
maker. Again, the cult of Indra-worship is again com- 
mon to all sects of Hinduism including Buddhism and 

^ See Studies in Sangam, History, Ed. R&view, October, 1929. 

2 LDeoiTLSl<ssia=QujQ^dsr (3) j>ji^<sesr(dsr (8.) 

sjsvarah sarvabhutanam hrddese Arjtina tigtati. 
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Jainism. In fact Indra is one of the principal Vedic 
deities invoked in the sacred yajnas. The doctrine of 
ahinisd does not belong 01113 ^ to the Jaina cult. It is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, the philosophical 
sections of the ATdic literature. As Parimelalag-ar 
points out, we have to interpret his sayings broadly', and 
not narrow them down as a sectarian work. At the least it 
is not possible to make out a strong case for its sectarian 
character. 

TV as he a Buddhist ? — ^That he was also a votary of 
Buddhism is again claimed by some scholars whose chief 
argument is based on the section entitled The 

K\ural 348 is specially quoted as prescribing renunciation 
,as the cure for all ills.^ A corroborative clue is said to be 
afforded by the expression of the same ideas in the Mani- 
mehalaid But renunciation is the ideal preached in all 
creeds. For example, the same Kura! is quoted as ex- 
pounding a concept of Saiva Siddhanta.^ 

Was he a Vaisnavite ? — ^That he embraced the 
Vaisnava creed and was a devotee of Visnu is proved 
by'- the first kural venbd which finds a parallel in the Gtta? 
where the Lord says that He was the first letter (^') 
among the letters.® In another informing kural-uenbd more 
light is thrown on this topic. There is a distinct reference 
to the Vaikuntha as the abode of 'Tauvaraik-hannan 
literally the lotus-eyed. The idea in this kiiral-venba is 
that righteous people, after death find their home in the- 


1 Ch. 35, St. 341 ft. 

2 as against 
® Canto vi, 11. 72-3. 

^ See Co '5{CT<9r0?®jEr^' being one of the 14 Sai^'a Siddhanta works, c£, 
footnote, p. 100 of the Kural, edited i-y Arumuga Navalar, Eleventh 
Edition . 



® 1103 of the Kural. 
IS , 


1 
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abode of Visnu who is said to be the lotus-eyed. Life 
after death in Vaikuntha is clearly the Vaisnava idea 
and this, when compared with the first verse of prayer 
with which the Kiiral opens, may lend weight to the 
view that he was a follower of Vaisnavism. 

IV^as he a Siaiva ? — There are again some kitral-venbas 
which go to demonstrate that the author was a Saiva 
by religion. The phrase engiumttan^ is generally quoted 
to show his adherence to Saivlsm. It is significant to 
note that Saiva saints like App.ar and SundaramCirti use 
the very term in their laudatory stanzas on Siva. 
Engmmttan simply means the God with eight attributes.^ 
Ag'ain the hicral-venba (359) is believed to be the Saiva 
idea as it has been utilized in an accredited ^aiva Siddhanta 
work with approval.^ To this may be added the kimal- 
venba (348) which has been used in another Saiva 
Siddhanta work as 'we have seen already. 

Conclusion . — The examination of the personal religion 
of Valluvar does not gave us any definite lead in the 
matter. The fact seems to be that the author, whatever 
his personal religion, did not wish to give his work a 
sectarian character. If we can hazard a conjecture, 
Valluvar who was acquainted with different creeds and 
faiths, took up the best in every creed and thus primarily 
intended to be a moralist rather than a religious teacher. 
The Kunal is like the Bhagavadglta which appeals to 


2 For a variant classification of these attributes, the reader is referred to 
the footnotes of the Kural^ pp. 7-8, Eleventh Edition. 

•Frrrii-iemj/F^ ^rir i-fQsL— 

Pirir^niT Qisnus. 

® See Tirukkalirnippatiyar of Tirukkadavur Uyyavanda-Devanayanar, 
c£. footnote on p. 104 of the Kufsl. 

^ See the learned article of Vidvan R. Raghava Ayyangar in the 
Sen Tamil, a'oL i, p. 4, quoted in the intt<oduction to his edition of the 
Ktiralj by Pandit M. Raghava A 30 ^angar. 
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every faith, and which admits of any interpretation 
looked at from any point of view. In fact it is the 
correct estimate of poet Kalladanar who says ^ Among 
the six religious creeds, the foliovrers of one creed vdll 
assert that there is onh^ one eternal thing. The follow- 
ers of a second creed will speak of another thing. The 
followers of the third creed will speak of 3/et another. 
But it is good that the followers of all creeds accept 
the pronounced prescriptions of ATlluvar’s muppCiV^ 
As has been already indicated, if Parimelalagar’s views 
could be adopted, then the author of the Knyal must have 
been familiar with Sanskrit literature a.nd especially the 
Dharmasastra and the Arthasastra literature. If this 
position can be accepted, it is reasonable to assume that 
Tiruvalluvar follows mainly in his Arattuppcil the most 
popular Dharmasastra of NIanu, in his PoriitpcJ the well- 
known Arthasastra of Kautalya, and in his Ka mat tup pal 
the Kanmsutra of Vatsyayana. To these may be added 
portions of the Ramayana and the M.ahdbha'rata and other 
allied literature. Whether \’'alluvar''s iniippdl is an in- 
dependent growth or is indebted to Sanskrit literature, 
it is for future research to determine conclusively. As it 
is, there is a remarkable parallelism between the Rural 
and the Sanskrit books above referred to. We propose in 
the following pages to give a list of such of the Kiirah 
Tjenbds which have a striking correspondence wdth those 
in the Sanskrit works devoted to subjects like D karma. 
Art ha and Kama. This list does not, however, pretend 
to exhanst all the corresponding references. 

^ QLJ.T/^O^ffssPssr QsnQ QstjQpssfl 

(osrearQp(^u 

Qeijuu/r eoa/(y^ uSssnui^Qssi 

(puutr^ Oldh-^ib^ Quiir^. 

Tiruvalluvamalai, st. 9. 
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5’^^. V, Book I. ARATTUPPAL 
Coming to the first division of the book Parimelalagar 
classifies it into two sections broadly Illanam or the dharma 
pertaining to domestic life and T iiravaraw or the 
dharma pertaining to renunciation of the world. There 
is another view that the whole book dealing with armn 
denotes the four asramas of the Hindu view of life — 
hrahmaoarya, garhaspatya, •vdfiapnasta and sminyasa. 
The duties of the first two dsnamas apparently constitute 
the first twenty-four chapters. While the next ten chapter's 
(25-34) deal with the duties of the third dsrama, the 
following three chapters (35-37) are devoted to the 
sannydsu.^ 

The Kural says 

‘A, as its first of letters, every speech maintains; 

The ‘Primal Deity” is First through all the world's 
domains.' 

The Bhagavadgita^ expresses similar ideas : I am 
the letter ‘A' among the alphabets, the compound 
among the whole class of compounds; I am the Eternal 
Kala and the Creator of the universe. 

According- to the Kural 'P 

‘His feet, “Who over the fullblown flower hath 
past,” who gain 

In bliss long time shall dwell above this earthly 
plain/ 


^ See S^n 'Tamil, vol. i, p. 245 if. 

2 I have followed Pope’s translation of the Kural. 
Qp^so Qs3iQp^Q^G0sdir ldit^ 
ussojesr (ip^pQp ( 1 ) 

II x. 33. 

4 U}60/ru9(o!a<s: Qiu&^esr Qs^fri^rrir 

SeOiSesiS^ [§<Sl!Siifrjp eurrir. ( 3 ) 
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The Gita says:^ Arjuna! The Lord lives in the 
heart of all creatures, making all of them move about 
machine-like by Maya. 

The K'liral says 

‘The world its course maintains through life that 
rain unfailing gives ; 

Thus rain is known the true ambrosial food of all 
that lives.’ 

The Bhagavadgita^ furnishes a parallel : Man de- 
pends for his existence on food, and the source of food- 
stuffs is rain. 

The Kiiral says:"^ 

‘He, who with firmness’ curb the five restrains, 

Is seed for soil of yonder happy plains.’ 

The Gltd^ furnishes a parallel: Having restrained 
the five senses and brought them under control and 
having fixed one’s mind on me, one attains the divine 
Jknowledge. 


II xviii. 61. 

QLix^^'smirp u-p^. ( 11 ) 


^ &.irQ<osr(c^^:B QpiriLi^tui' af/rdtJ/Tsar 

&jitQ<^(^ ^iih m&fuSi pQiSSfrir (24) 

^ cTTR I 

^ ft ^ Slfemi II ii. 61 . 
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The Kiiral says :"*■ 

‘Spotless be thou in mind! This only merits 
virtue’s name; 

All else, mere pomp of idle sound, no real worth 
can claim/ 

The Glta~ has the following: Fearlessness, spotless 
purity, stability of knowledge and yoga, gift, peace of 
mind, sacrifice and leaming- constitute real tapas. 

The Kur,al says:" 

‘The men of household virtue, firm in way of good,, 
sustain 

The other orders three that rule professed 
maintain/ 

The Manavadharmasastra"^ rules to this effect: As 
the members of the three asramas are maintained by the 
householder every day by jndna and food, the asrama of 
the householder is said to be the best. 

According to the Kiiral 

‘The manes, God, guests, kindred, self, in due 
deg*ree. 

These five to cherish well is chiefest charity.’ 


1 LDear ldit&go 
(6B)(ajs\) /fj tSi p, (34) 

xvi. 1. 

3 Q(oar<asruiT ssflujeOL^mL^vu 

weoG0rrp/:B Gisf!<skp ^2bar, (41) 

^ TOTTct ^%ScqT2Tf?Tafr I 

li iii. 78; see also vi. 89. 

3 Q^<ssri^&)ppsrr-/T QpiLieiiih eS(^iBQptrss (yQ€3i'(Sor0r>/s 
<SG>SLDL^&^PjSir (^(^ihu p'Beo. (43) 
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In the Maniismrti,^ he who does not cherish the 
God, guest, servants, manes and self, is dead though he 
physically lives. 

In the Kurcil:- 

'As doth the house beseem, she sho^vs her wifely 
dignity; 

As doth her husband’s wealth befit, she spends: 
helpmeet is she.’ 

The Dharmnsastrar has the following idea: A 
wife should always be joyous, skilled in domestic duties, 
helpful and economic in expenditure. 

In the Kural^ it is said: 

‘There is no lack within the house, where wife in 
worth excels; 

There is no luck within the house, where wife 
dishonoured dwells.’ 


Manu gives expression to similar sentiments® : where 
women .are honoured, there the Gods dwell: in the 
houses where they are not honoured, ever}'thirig done 
becomes fruitless. 


^ ^ II iii. 72. 


2 


jr) Q<srr(oi^L^fr<^ 

emsrr^^ssT^ ^'Sessr. (51) 


II Manu, v. 150. 

4 ei^soevst/si^ UD/r^tsoru/rf^ 

€sBdoeOiSuem jseiaL—, ( 53 )^ 

H n kn 56,* see also ix. 26. 
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The Kura I says 

‘Of what avail is watch and ward ? 

Honour’s a woman’s safest g’uard.’ 

Similar ideas are found in the Manavadharmasastra 
those women who are bound by restraints by her own 
devoted kinsmen are not truly protected those who 
guard themselves are well protected. 

The Kural says 

‘If wife be wholly true to him who gained her as 
his bride, 

Great glory gains she in the world where gods in 
bliss abide.’ 

Manu furnishes ,a parallel:^ she who will not abuse 
her rights either by mind, speech or body, attains the 
world of patvvratas and is styled sadhrui or the good by 
the righteous. 


The Kura] says 

‘Though food of immortality should crown the 
board, 

Feasting alone, the guests without unfed, is thing 
abhorred.’ 


^ sn'uQu&J<^ Q^ibiLf LDS&flir 

SmpsiTS(^mi &n-uQu ( 57 ) 

^^RJTTcTRT ^3 II ix. 12 . 

3 Qupcj^p QufS! pQu^Sijir Oua^Lf-ir puiLfu 

(sv.T(^ (^e0(^. (58) 

^ TO ^ I 

^ li v. i65. 


i-fpp^^rr^ pr^esoTL-eO iF/reyjrr 


( 82 ) 
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Similar ideas are fotu:id in the DJuirmasastra^ i A 
householder is to partake of the food remaining after he 
has fed the gods, sages, guests, manes, and household 
deities. Ke who prepares fc-od fcsr the sake of self, 
simpjly eats the sin. 


The K'urar sa^’s : 

‘Pleasant vrords are words with all-pervading love 
that burn ; 

•Words from his g'uileless mouth v;hc can the very 
truth discern.’ 

The same ideas ccciir in Speak the 

truth, speak pleasant things. Do not speak unpleasant 
and false words: speak pleasant and truthful words. 
This is sartcitana dhavina. 


According’ to the Kiiral 

‘Control of self does man conduct to bliss th’ im- 
mortals share; 

Indulgence leads to deepest night, and leaves him 
there.’ 

£ 

cRi: \\ :,Iar.u lii. 117. 

^ q; i iis. 

^ See also Ibid , 106. 

“ ^iSDrQj=,Tci.\r oifiT icSsir ^,u 

Qs^diOun-^et sssstl-ttit Qy.Taj<F GffireO. (91) 

m ^ *1 

^ LCIDIT(^ (©fJJLJcE^ IDt—IS^ irmiD 

inmfiQ^ (SsSOji. (121) 

19 
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Manu says"^ that indulgence of sense organs leads to 
evil without doubt: having controlled them, one 
attains salvation. 

Again the Kunal rules 

' "Though he forget, the Brahman may regain his 
Vedic lore ; 

Failing in “decoi*um due,” birthright’s gone for 
evermore." 


In the laws of Manu,“ it is said that a Brahman who is 
devoid of decorum will not attain the fruits of the study 
of the VMas. On the other hand, one who observes 
decorum will reap the full reward. 


The Kurd prescribes 

'How great soe"er they be, what gain have they 
of life. 

Who, not a whit reflecting, seek ,a neighbour’s 
wife?" 

Manu’s remarks® are appropriate: There is no other 
thing which results in diminution of life than the fact of 
a person’s criminal intimacy with his neighbour’s wife. 


5 I it 93. 

3 ldpulS)^ QuiiTjs^d Q^rTsfr60fr(^i}) uirirUUrrm 

iSi puQun-Q^ssisi (134) 

3 || i. 109. 

4 (srdssr ^ ^dsmaj jrrraS^ Qld^(^is p^^stssriifi^ 

Qpirrr<ssr iSI (144) 

1! iv. 134. 
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In the Kiiral ^ 

'Like tortoise, who the five restrains 
In one, through seven worlds bliss obtains/ 

The Bhagavadgita says” that as a tortoise will 
restrain all limbs into itself, he who would restrain his 
senses willl attain wisdom. 

The Kural rules 

‘Let men relieve the wasting hunger men endure; 
For treasure gained thus hnds he treasure-house 
secure/ 

The ManavadliarvuamstrT rules to this effect: 
One must not eat oneself without feeding first the guest; 
Feeding of the guests leads to wealth, health, fame and 
heaven. 

The Kiimp asks: 

‘We eat the slain’ you say. ‘by us no living crea- 
tures die’ ; 

Who’d kill and sell, I pray, if none came there the 
flesh to buy? 


1 ^(^€s>wtq (SfrireoLoQurr eOrpjdl 

Q&SrQ£StDl£>!I^ QlDUHTU ( 126 ) 

^ II 

^ cOooO^T^sjyesr 

Qufr(^^eisiSJLJ ( 226 ) 

5 ^esrjb^U'T^LLi 'rp Qjsir&ieOfr ^eoGssijf!^ ujrrQ^ui 

eSI'^uOun-^iLi—n- ^drpQ^sun- (Reo, (256) 


a. 53. 


-i. 106. 
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Manu says:"^ He who approves of the killing of an 
animal, who preserves the slaughtered body, who kills it, 
who buys it and sells it, who cooks it, and who serves it, 
and who makes a meal of it are to be termed ‘killersb 

The Kimal says r 

^With other beings’ ulcerous wounds their hnng-er 
m2iy appease; 

If this they felt, desire to eat must surely cease/ 

According to Manu," having learnt the origin of flesh 
(meat) and the killing of creatures, one will refrain from 
taking any kind of meat. 

The Kurd prescribes 

‘Than thousand rich oblations, with libations rare, 

Better the flesh of slaughtered beings not to 
share/ 

Manu’s ruling" is similar : he who would perform a 
hundred Asz^amedha sacrifices year after year and he 
who would refrain from flesh-eating are equal so far the 
attainment of fruits is concerned, 

^ qfd 4 >rj (| v. 51. 

2 ai_<s8ar(^(S»iD QtsuemCBih i^eOir ^eO iSlj^lQ^frekpexir 

L^mrem- ^smiTeurriTLJ QufS^. (257) 

li 52. 

^ ^sSQ^irrR/s ^nuSiTU) (oeuilisSI Q^esr^ 

^uSa-Q^C^^ (259) 

5 ^ m I 

^lETTR ^ ^ II V. 53. 
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The Kiural^ says : 

‘Who gains himself in utter self-control 

Him worships ever\- other living soul/ 

In Manu,“ one should endeavour day and night to 
conquer the senses; and one who conquers his senses is 
able to have all people under his control. 

In the Kuml / 

‘Ever3' lamp is not a lamp in wise men’s sight : 

That ’s the lamp with truth’s pure radiance 
bright.’ 

In the Grfa / The Yogi coiitrolied, seif engaged, 
in meditation, is likened to a lamp that is still in a 
windless place. 

According to \^alluvar •/ 

‘Who had a loathed life in bodies sorely pained, 

Are men, the wise declare, by guilt of slaughter 
stained/ 

In the laws of Manu^^' it is said that he who causes 
the killing of prohibited .animals for his own happiness, 


1 jSfTdifrjDu Qu/D0’'^sar QaJSofriU 

inick^aS QirioeCrrd ( 268 ) 

^ trsrr: \\ vii. 

3 srd’eO.T <sS<Brrs(^ih eS'strsseOGO 
Gufujujir isS^str^Qs <sS's(r^^. (299) 

4 qrsTT i 

qtmdr n vi. i9. 

5 &.aS(^i~iiiL2 Gt^dSturr Oiresfu Q<!Fa90t—ihL9jr) 
Qs^eoeorr^^ OJiry^detas uj&jir. (330)* 

® ff I 

^ H ii V. 45. 
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is considered to be dead, though living, for he never 
attains happiness. 

Valluvar says:^ 

'Death is sinking into slumbers deep; 

Birth again is waking out of sleep.’ 

The Bhag[auadglta^ furnishes a parallel : There is 
certain death to one who is born, and there is certain 
birth to one dead. 


Booh II. PORUTPAL 

ParimSalagar makes a three-fold classification of the 
second section of the KwaL He divides it into kingship,® 
elements of sovereignty'^ and common duties.® This 
section consists of seventy chapters on the whole ; and ,of 
these, twenty-five chapters deal with kingship and king. 
The next ten chapters ending with the title avaianjamai 
deal with the ministry. Chapters 74-8 are devoted to 
Pond according to one view, while the succeeding five 
chapters are concerned with friendship. Twelve chap- 
ters from the eig*hty-fourth chapter come according to 
the same authority, under the category of tunbaviyaU 
The Kiinal says 

'An army, people, wealth, a minister, friends, fort : 
six things — 

Who owns them .all, a lion lives amid the kings.’ 


eS^uu^ Qurr^ih L9puLj. (339) 

a ^ II Uf. Manu. VI 63. 

3 j^o9uj&). 4 <sd. 

® See Sen Tamil, voL i, p. 245. 

^ IElLuIT 

Qfimi—iuir esrirs=0 Qefrpi, (38l) 
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The Arthasastra^ prescribes: the king, minister, 
territory, fort, treasury, army, friends constitute the 
elements of a State. . . . He who possesses these and 
who follows the rig-hteous policy is able to conquer the 
whole earth and is never defeated. 

According to the Kiirap 

‘A king is he who treasure gains, stores up, 
defends. 

And duly for his kingdom’s weal expends.’ 

The Kamandaka nitisdrcf furnishes a parallel: 

The four-fold functions of the king are to acquire 
wealth hy equitable means, to preserve it, to augment 
it and then expend it on the deserving. 

What the Kitral^ prescribes: 

‘Gifts, grace, right sceptre, care of people’s weal: 

These four a light of dreaded kings reveal.’ 
is corroborated by the Kamandakl d 

Pleasant speech, grace, gifts, protection of the poor 



1} 

Ek. vi. 1. ci. Kamandaka. i. 18. 

2 ^ojp/Dg^ g/r sirps 

suSjgO (385) 

3 I 

II j- 20. 

4 Qsrr&siL—uj&fl QffmQsn-io (^i^Qujinhu 
(2piaaL-UJ/r(^Lo Qsufhplrs Q^rretB, {^ 90 ) 

^ ^ fer \\ ni. 2. 
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and the distressed, and .association with tnen of 
character are recognized by the world as the right 
thing*. 

The prescription of the Knpai is : 

*So learn that you may fuii and faultless learning- 
grain. 

Then in obedience meet to lessons learnt 
remain.’ 

According to the ArthasastraJ^ sciences should 
be studied under qualified teachers and their precepts 
duly followed. . . . Discipline is the fruit of iearn- 
ing. 


In the KumP it is said : 

Wealth of wealth is v/ealth acquired by ear 
attent : 

Wealth mid all wealth supremely excellent.’ 

The Kmitahya* say'-s: Hearing opens the door to 
knowledge, knowledge to right action, and idg'ht action 
to knowledge of one’s self. This is what constitutes 
vidya. 


^ S JDS <sss:i JDS <3SpiJ^SlJ SpjDlS 

esfipss ( 3 ^ 1 ) 

n i- 

3 Qsiosi](^ Qa^isB 

Q&reaeOrrm ;S?%o.^(411) 

Bk. i, ch. V. 
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The Km'aP says : 

‘The wise discern, the foolish fail to see, 

And minds prepare for things about to be.* 

In the Arthasdstra,~ he who possesses the eye of 
knowledge and science, is able to discern the true thing 
with a little effort. 

According* to the KurAr 

‘As friends the men who virtue know, and riper 
wisdom share. 

Their worth weighed well, the king should choose 
with care.’ 

The prescription of Bharadvaja'^ is that companions 
whose honesty and skill have been put to satisfactory 
tests shall be appointed ministers. 

The KiiraF asks: 

‘What power can work his fall, who faithful 
ministers. 

Employs, that thunder out reproaches when he 
errs.’ 


1 ^l/SIsu^L^ojir fffrsii 

S0OSO- ^su.T. {427) 

^ tr^fT ^1^* 1 

Bk. ix. ch. i. 

^ ^ <si:rS(aiiGBii ujrrir QsemeiRLD 

^ipGsrrBis^ Qsa^sfria, (44l) 

Ar. Sas. Bk. i. 8. 

5 ^'Bsmiuiretsiir in irsk suit emir ujfrQir 

Qs^Sls^m ^(osisssiu) uj^suir. (447) 

20 
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The Arthasastra^ prescribes that a king should select 
such ministers whose loyalty has been tried and who 
would protect him from risks involving danger to life. 

The Kuraf prescribes : 

With chosen friends deliberate; next use thy pri- 
vate thought; 

Then .act. By those who thus proceed all works 
with ease are wrought.' 

‘Plan and perform no work that others may despise ; 

What misbeseems a king the world will not 
approve as wise.' 

The Arthasastra^ says: All undertakings are to be 
preceded by mantm or counsel. . . . Let the king review 
the works with the ministers present. . . . That which 
gives fruition and is advocated by the best men must be 
done. 

It is the opinion of Valluvar:^ 

‘The force the strife demands, the force he owns, 
the force of foes. 

The force of friends: these should he weigh ere 
to the war he goes.’ 






Bk. i. 8. 


2 <sS&5r^Q^fr(Sl Q^!rlBQ^esor(3sS^ Q^tliSiJrriT^ 

js(^ijbQurr(^i^ ojfrQ/Sire^ffj/ uSeo. (462) 

Gr(^isfrfr^ QeusmetsiS^ Qs=ujSiQ<5u<sim®iB 
Osir(^mrr^ Qsrr<^mir ^e0(^, (470) 

^ 1 \ 

Bk. i. 15. 

^ (£iSJ2tearfiy0)5l?i£//F wfr/b0‘^ eu&SiLfik 

^dsmeue^ii^ih Qs=-ujso. (471) 
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On this Kautalya^ observes : The conquering- 
monarch shall acquaint himself with the comparative 
strength and weakness, of himself and of his enemy in 
regard to power, place, time, season for march, season 
for recruiting the army, consequential advantages and 
difficulties arising from anger, diminution and loss, and 
decide on expedition if he would feel assured of superio- 
rity in his force. 

The title of the Chapter in the Kural^ 

equates with of the Kautallya, 

Bk. ix, ch. i . 

The K'nraP asks : 

‘Who know what can be wrought, with knowledge 
of the means, on this 

Their mind firm set, go forth, nought goes with 
them amiss. (472) 

‘Who daring climbs, and tvotild himself upraise 

Beyond the branch’s tip, with life the forfeit pays, 
(476) 

‘With knowledge of the measure due, as virtue 
bids you, give! 

That is the way to guard your wealth, and seemly 
live.’ (477) 

^ f%T%fr5^ToFRr: 

2 ^60(sv ^^<sj slLl^ceiQS= 

Qff=eoeiJ!rjTS(^^ ^eo. ( 472 ) 

^esflsQsiru)U jrA ^dQ 

^aSIrsQgii^ lunS eSKBih. ( 476 ) 

€snsrr&j{]Sd &]^^iQuir(^'sr 

QurrpfSl (Si]^Es(^ QisfSl. ( 477 ) 
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The Kautallya^ says: The power of mantra is better. 
The king who possesses the eye of sastraic knowledge 
can press his knowledg'e into service even with little 
effort. He can over-reach the enemy with enthusiasm 
and power by means of conciliation, and application of 
strategic means. In this way success is due to enthusi- 
asm, power and force of mantra in the ascending order. 

The title of the Chapter XLIX of the K'ural, ^ ir so 
corresponds to the of the Kant ally a, 

Bk. ix, ch. i.. 

According to the author of the K^ural 

‘A crow will conquer owl in broad daylight ; 

The king' that foes would crush, needs fitting 
time to fight. 

^The bond binds fortune fast is ordered effort made 
Strictly observant still of favouring season’s aid.’ 

Says the Kmitaliya That season is best which is 
suited to the manoeuvre of one’s own army and unsuited 


1 

Bk. ix, ch. i. 


2 oL-easemajd sirdetoss aSsevQeueo^w 

Qiaun^fr^s^ Qeuetm^ih Qutr(i££p. (481) 

U(r^<Sii p(o ^/r Ql^itlLi-. QstirrQgs r& (T^(sS26ar ^ 

^rTfreeiLD iuiT!rd(^!S3 svSl^. (482) 




^ \ 


Bk. ix, ch. i. 
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to one’s enemy. The reverse is the worst. The ordinary 
season is the middling one. 

'Time alone is better’ say some. For on this 
account the crow kills the owl in the clay and the owl the 
crow in the night. 

The title of the Chapter (L) in ike Kura! 
is a translation of the term of the Kmifallya 

Arfhasdstra Bk. ix, ch. i . 

The KuraF prescribes: 

'E’ en weak ones mightily' prevail, if place of strong 
defence 

They find, protect themselves, and work their 
foes offence. 

'The foes who thought to triumph, find their 
thoughts were vain, 

If hosts advance, seize vantage ground, and 
thence the fight maintain.’ 

According to the Arfhasdstra^ ‘one should endeavour 
the means to increase the strength of one’s own force. 
That a is the best which is the ground for the manoeuvre 
of one’s own army but disadvantageous to the enemy. 
Otherwise it is the worst. That which is common is 
neither best nor worst.’ 

^ Lorrp^ uj®u sFL-esrrSm^ 

Qu!rp(W^sil. QuTp>B<F Qg:u£^. (t93) 
loTsmeissPaj.T Qjsmsm- ufi^uu 

OdFuPesr. (4^4) 


Bk. ix. ch. 1. 
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According' to the Kural:^ 

"The crocodile prevails in its own flow of water wide. 
If this it leaves, Tis slain by any thing beside/ 

"Save their own fearless might they need no other 
aid, 

If in right place they fight, all due provision 
made/ 

"The jackal slays, in miry paths of foot-betraying 
fen, 

The elephant of fearless eye and tusks transfixing 
armed men/ 

In the Arthasdsfm^ it is said: 

"The ground is better,’ some say. On this account 
the dog* on the ground can overreach even a crocodile, 
and the crocodile in the low ground the dog. 

Thus we come across similar ideas both in the 
Arthasdstna and the KupaL While the Arthasdstrya has 
dealt in one chapter all the three means of sakti^, desa^ 
and kdh,^ the K-iiral devotes three separate chapters of 
ten kural-venbds each. 

The Chapters LI and LII of the Kupal entitled 
" ’ and " (SdssrvuirL^eo ’ are 

identical with a chapter in the Arthasdstra 2^=5^- 

1 (Bk. i, 10). 

1 Qm<S!wL^esr^i(^ Qeuio^t luQiMLjeareSI 

6sf la © , ssr^SsarD dip. (495) 

Lusotsdrrp QeiJ(^^{res3ijD 

QjjesjtrsBsfl aSL-^prrp Q3=iiS^. (497) 
srr&iTt^ setnfl esr^.iu^m 

Qpspp a <5iif?^.(500) 

1 Bk. ix. ch. 1. 




5 sirenih. 
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According to the Kural:^ 

‘How treats he virtue, wealth and pleasure; How, 
when life’s at stake. 

Comports himself? This four-fold test of man will 
full assurance make.’ 

Says Kautalya r The ministers shall be tested by the 
upadhas which are in the nature of temptations. 
These are of four kinds, the temptation of virtue, wealth, 
lust and fear. 

The KiiraP has the following*: 

‘Trust where 3’ou have not tried, douot 01 a friend 
to feel, 

Once tmsted, wounds inhict that nought can 
heal.’ 

The Arthasdstt'a'' says : The acai'yas have prescribed 
that the king should appoint g'overnnieiit servants in 
their respective posts after the four-fold test and accord- 
ing to the satisfaction .afforded by such test. 


^ ^pu:>^U!r(T^ eSesru (^•j9n^'3= (sir^r&eBr 

fSIpisQ^fFii^ Q ^pu U'Sw ( 501 ) 

^ 1 ! 

Ek. i, ch. 10. 


^ Co pun'll Gpsfffsi}& Ca’psrfl.'hpiTexsrs ^sssT'MipsuiB 

^irir eSiQiLissiU ( 510 ) 

I rendet this Kural venba thus : ‘Ha^dng put one to the four-fold-test of 
dhartna, wealth, pleasure and fear, a selection must be made.’ There is 
a learned gloss of Parimelalagar on this? 

II Bk. i, ch. 10. 
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What the ICuraP rules : 

‘As each man’s special aptitude is known, 

Bid each man make that special work his own,’ 
‘Let king search out his servants’ deeds each day ; 
When these do right, the world goes rightly on 
its way’ 

is corroborated by the Kmitaliya.^ 

Those who have come out successful from the 
dharmopadha are to be appointed as judges and 
commissioners, from the art'hdpadhd to offices of 
treasurer and collector-general, from the kamopadha 
to guarding frontiers, harem and sporting grounds, and 
from the hhayopadhd in the king’s household. 

Those who have gone through the four ordeals are 
to be chosen as ministers. 

Having thus chosen his servants by the four- fold 
tests, the king shall endeavour through his spies to get 
at their loyalty or otherwise . 


1 eS'Bsisrs^rFImLD miri^uj 

Ofiuec. ( 518 ) 

ff/rCo iE[r(S)s mmeardsf eS'BssrQs^djisun-^ 

Qsfri—iretau) CoaiTL—fr ( 520 ) 


I 


■ 11 


Bk. i, ch. X. 
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The ruling of the KiiraP^ is as follows : 

^^This man, this work shalt thus work out”, let 
thoughtful king command; 

Then leave the matter wholly in his servant’s hand. 

Kamandaka says 

He whose capacity is too well known for a parti- 
cular job is appointed to it, just like the different senses 
which are empIo\’ed to perceive particular objects. 

To the Kitral r 

‘Search out, to no one favour show, with heart 
that justice loves. 

Consult, then act; this is the rule that right 
approves,’ 

the Rdmayana* furnishes a parallel: If the punish- 
ment accorded to the offenders is meted out according 
to the laws of the land, it leads the monarch to heaven. 

The KuraP observes: 

‘Learning and virtue of the sages spring. 

From all-controlling sceptre of the king.’ 


^ ^fi2esr uSjS^ Qui^(iffdjiE 

LusijeBr^a^ (517) 



Q/srrm^Q3=<h (SiSaOjS (541) 

* ^ TrT=T%5 % I 

^ !) vii. 79 . 9 . 

Cf. Apastamha ii. 5, ii. 3 fT 

sTmq^% \ 

* ^ISjai<omiT ^ in.T^JJTUJ 

iBfuirp ix>OTr4zirsv®3r Qanio. (543) 

21 
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According to. the Arthasastra 

That state which is disciplined by the established 
laws of the Aryas, which is rooted in the organization of 
castes and orders, and which is protected by the three 
Vedas, progresses and never deteriorates. 

To the Kupal:^ 

Where king*, who righteous law regards, the 
sceptre wields. 

There fall the showers, there rich abundance 
crowns the fields,’ 

a parallel is furnished in the Rdmayana r 

The fields are rich with crops, the rains shower in 
proper seasons, .and the soldiers are free from disease 
during Satrughna’s rule. 

Similar to the Knral 

Whose rod from rig*ht deflects, who counsel doth 
refuse, 

At once his wealth and people utterly shall lose,’ 

the lawgiver rules : 

That king who allows the kingdom to deteriorate 
owing to sheer neglect and lethargy will soon fall from 
his position and life with all his relatives." 

ft n Bk. i. 3. 

2 ^ajeOL^(srBd Qs.TQeOrr^Sr unmearsv 

Quaj^’ih Q^frs(^. ( 545 ) 

^ I 

4 ai-(tpisi QL£ifT(^isiQips\-^'m Qsrri^Qsn-i^S^ 

Gff^ujiq wirs^. ( 554 ) 

^ dtlT3[r5TT m I 

ll Manu, vii. Ill, 
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To the Kural 

*Where giuardian giiardeth not, udder of kine 
grows dry. 

And Brahman^s sacred lore will all forgotten lie/ 
the Mahabharata^ furnishes a parallel : 

When dandaniti is given a death-blow and when the 
ancient rdjadharma of the ksatriyas becomes lost, the 
sacred lore gets extinct, as also all the dharntas including 
those dkarmas pertaining to the asmmas. 

To the ruling of the K'limld 

‘For length of da3’s wdth still increasing joys on 
heaven who call, 

Should raise the rod with bow severe, but let it 
gently fall/ 

Mmiu^ furnishes a parallel: 

The king should be harsh and mild according to 
the nature of the work. He endears himself to the 
people, being harsh and soft. 

The Kural says :® 

‘Who builds no fort whence he may foe def3% 

In time of war shall fear and swiftly die/ 


^ ^uujear @<5or^ w^Q^tr^'^^hriT jDUUir 

Sfr<sjeosBr srr^ir Gesr^eBr. (SCO) 

^ w: 1 

^ ]| Santi. ch. 112. 28. 

^ QlHSOeO Q€!lfSI<S GfBl^^.TSS 

^ihsfT0SiU) Q<Sii(o^Q u<aUT. (562) 

li vii. 140. 

5 QsF(T^<siJm^ Qutrt^^lp ^esipQ<^uj'jjtr Qfsuiipdsr 
QeiJ0Stm jp Qajuj^i Qs'Suj. (569) 
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Manu’- gives expression to similar sentiments : 

The enemies do not wrong those resident in for- 
tresses, as they do not attack the king who shelters 
under a fort. 

The Chapter LIX in the K\ural entitled can 

be equated with the title the eleventh 

chapter of Book I of the Artkasd-stra. While the latter 
prescribes sending- cdras to the eighteen departments 
of the State as well as the enemy, the friend and the 
neutral, the Kural chapter is apparently concerned with 
the enemy, the neutral and the ally. 

In the it is said : 

‘As monk or devotee, through every hindrance 
making way, 

A spy, whatever men do, must watchful mind 
display. 

A spy must search each hidden matter out, 

And full report must render, free from doubt. 
Spying by spies, the things they tell. 

To test by other spies is well. 

One spy must not another see : contrive it so ; 

And things by three confirmed as truth you know.’ 


^ ii ^fanu vlx. 73. 

2 it.tS uSIpiprinrtum 

QjFfnre^GO Qprrpp/. (586) 

LD&DpiBjSemsu QslLs&j p qij’Q ujrSm^msn 

eaoJUJLJU.T Ls^(^edQp Qiuirppi. (587) 

^pQo^pfS ji QuiTQ^'^i-'riLf wppuQinr 

QirrrpfSI GedirpjSa Qstretr^. (588) 

ffipQq^p p/eminreiaLD uj/reJr^ 

Qa=frpQ(^iS^ QjSpu u^ua, (589) 
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The Arthasdsfra^ has the following: — 

The king shall send fraudulent and ascetic spies 
who have been tried for their loyalty and skill. 

The class of officers who went by the name of 
tihsams ascertained their outward conduct. The satri 
spies carried this information to the district quarters. 
The residential officers therein made it known to the head- 
quarters through signs and cipher writings. This is to be 
done without the knowledge of the respective samsthds. 
If the information is corroborated by three independent 
sources, it is taken to be conhrmed. 

In the KuraP: 

'These two: the code renowned, and spies, 

Tn these let king confide as ey-es.' 

The Kdmandakf says : 

A king should get at the movements of the adver- 
sary through the medium of his cautious and secret 
spies. That king one of whose eyes is cdra or the spy 
is awake even in sleep. 

"T" "f- dt^T I 

^ v< i 

;:r fdg: I 

\ Ar. Sas., Sk. i, ch. 11 and 12. 

2 (ipGtsi[r^!r<^p Loi&jStJtS 

ft ^IFTtS U xiii. 29. 
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According to the K-uml 

'Let indolence, the death of effort, die, 

If 3'ou’d uphold your household’s dignity. 

His family- decays, and faults unheeded thrive, 
Who, sunk in sloth, for noble objects doth not 
strive.’ 

The gives similar ideas: 

Know, oh Bharata, inertia born of ignorance and 
the deluder of all beings, is bound by sloth, indolence 
and sleep. 

The Kuraf says : 

'He seeks not joy, to sorrow inan is born, he 
knows ; 

Such man will walk unharmed by touch of human 
woes. 

Who pain as pleasure takes, he shall acquire 
The bliss to which his foes in vain aspire.’ 


^ ldU^^lu uiL^ijjir OiS} etnujd 

QiSueiRsTQ tJisiir, (602) 

Qu(^(^ LDl^LDl^if 
LorsssTL^ (604) 


^ ii 


Gltd xiv. S. 


3 eBioSi^ajir ewf!(S)u}<ssiL^ u^iueoQu^uir^ 

e^eoeSr. (628) 

^mt^GSiUi rfcoru G)i£esrdQa/reif) 

eSetoy^nic^ 9 pui^. (630) 
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The Gif a'- says similarly: 

You grieve for things not fit to be grieved for and 
yet indulge in wise sayings. The wise never grieve 
either for the living* or for the dead. 

He who sees his self in everything and looks upon 
pleasure and pain equally, is a perfect Yogi. 

The KuraF defines the minister thus: 

'A minister is he who grasps, with wisdom large, 
IMeans, time, work's mode and functions rare 
he must discharge.’ 

The Arthasastra' says hhe ministers shall engage in 
the following five duties : commencing a work, finding out 
resources, fixing it according to place and time, protect- 
ing against possible dangers, and final consummation. 
The K^xtraF prescribes : 

‘Speaking out your speech, when once ’tis past 
dispute 

That none can utter speech that shall your speech 
refute. 

Charming each hearer's ear, of others’ words to 
seize the sense, 

Is method wise of men of spotless excellence.’ 

I 

^ ^ ^ !| 32 . 

IC0<cS^Bs!ST JJ LCfTi^L- ( 631 ) 

Bk. i. 15. 

^ Qs^/rdi Qs^rd^'2/sou iS rSQ^-'n-F^r ei'^G'd=/r^^ 

Qa^ 1^'^, T sS!(sk<otaLD (645) 

Qsi,tl.L'^^!r(^ Q^frd'ei^u lS' /r;/rQsr/r^ uuje^(o<ssm — ear 
icyTLl^nTdr i£iJffp(^n Q^rreir. (646) 
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A good illustration of this maxim is found in the 
Mahdhharata} Here when the kingdom is threatened 
with an invasion, the king goes to the country and begs 
for war loans and benevolences by speaking out in sweet, 
soft and convincing st^de. 

What the Knraf says ; 

'Though toil and trouble face thee, firm resolve 
hold fast. 

And do the deeds that pleasure yield at last. 

The world desires not men of every power 
possessed. 

Who powers in act desire not, crown of all the rest', 
is expressed in other words by the Bhag\awdgltd:^ 

'Do not get vexed. This is unbecoming of one like 
yourself. Give up the detestable weakness of the heart 
and gird up, oh slayer of foes/ 


51^%^ I! 

11 


Santi, 88, 26, 34. 


^ ^eoTLJ 0,SFiujF ^essBojrr p(8 

ttffcoruu) uujJS(^ih ei^Sssr. (669) 
er'2isisT p ^ Hu Qlduj^ius eSl^im /s ^ lI-uld 

Q^emL^rresiiT Qsi]<smi~.nr (670) 

^ IN' ^iT THTi qr^ I 

ii. 3, cp. iv. 20, 
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The prescription of the KitraV is as follows: 

^Benevolence, high birth, the courtesy kings 
love : — 

These qualities the envoy of a king approve. 

Love, knowledge, power of chosen words, three 
things. 

Should he possess who speaks the words of kings. 

Alighty in lore amongst the learned must he be, 

!Midst jav'din-bearing king's who speaks the 
words of victory. 

Sense, goodly grace, and knowledge exquisite. 

Who hath these three Li* envoy's task is fit.’ 

Similar ideas are expressed by the law-g'iver:" 

The king shall appoint him an anibassa.dor who is 
versed in all sciences, who can read the gestures and 
signs, pure, skilled, of noble family. 

That ambassador, who is loyal, honest, intelligent of 
excellent memory, who acts according to time and place, 
of good physique, bold and possessed of good powers 
of speech is applauded. 


^ ,^€ar£^6»£__eDto turr^p QiS-ipei'-th 

usm-L^s53L^mLD ^^GSffuunSsr usikru, 

Q^rTsCSLmee>LD ^ ^eayiruun-ns 
LU<ol!)LDUJ-'p (682) 

(sS.’^rriLjisDnuur^ L. cjarL/. (683) 

(su.rirruji jS <s€C€S'j9uj Qp&srpesr 
(o)j;^<a^erot_£ure3r <sS'^ssrd(^. (684) 

^ id I 

II Manu. vii, 63-64. 
U 
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In the Rural E 

‘In term concise, avoiding- wrathful speech, who 
utters pleasant word. 

An envoy he who gains advantage for his lord. 

An envoy meet is he, well-learned, of fearless eye, 
Who speaks right home, prepared for each emergency/ 
In the Arfhasdsfra r 

The message is to be delivered in fofo, even at the 
cost of life. . . . AVhen questioned by’- the enemy king* 
as to the strength of the lord’s forces, pretend ignorance 
and simply say, ‘you know better’ ! 

Again in the Rural 

‘Integrity, resources, soul determined, truth- 
fulness ; 

Who rightly speaks his message must these marks 
possess. 

His faltering lips must utter no unworthy thing, 
Who stands, with steady eye, to speak the man- 
dates of his king. 

Death to the faithful one his embassy may bring; 
The envoy gains assured .advantage for his king.’ 


^ Q^7^ffQt5^!Te0e)9^ lodQ /BsS^Q^nrdosSI 

ujjL'u^/rik (6SS) 

ffi&s Sir (686) 

2 ^ I HTWT^sfq 4- -r + 

OT i 

^ I Ar. Sas., Bk. i, 16. 

^ S^aj<S6iUi s^Bsa^sTssiLO ^sznsfl(Si/6a)z_®oio 

e>jfrdjes>LD en^u^GSinuurras^^emL^. ( 688 ) 
eSQuur/bjDii Qeum SIT’S (^is^juunebr euCBiorppih 
eurrujQs-rriTir sndrs ismisiim. (689) 

uujuiS^ QiO(^<F/r ^eap&p 
0 -^^ uujuu^friB 4^^. ( 690 ) 
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The Rajmntiratnakara^ quotes Sukra: 

The ambassador, rhoug-b a mJcccJia, shall not be 

killed. 

Hence the duta is the king's eye. Even when the 
arms are raised aloft in the act of striking- him, he should 
faithfully deliver his message. 

From the words of the duia who would think of his 
own defects .and of the enemy’s strength? P'or the dilia 
speaks always anything he thinks. 

To the Kuralr 

‘Say not ‘‘He's yuting, n:y kinsman,'’ despising* 
thus your king; 

But reverence the glory kingly state doth bring,’ 
the following'^ may be parallel : 

‘A king- should not be despised even though a 
child. He is a great divinity in the form of a man.’ 

In the Kura!* it is said: 

‘WeVe gained his grace, boots nought what 
graceless acts we dok 


^ \\ 

^ T1 I p. 46. 

Gai.rer^Qiurr (^L—ir'jpsu u'Su:, (598) 

T%gf% li Manu. vii, 8. 

^ G<siri3TruuLl.(oi QjLCGsrO^asrsJssP^ Qi^tLiuirir 

pp dsTLp© aja;/f. (699) 
u<ss}^uj QLcmds(^^iu O^ujiliw 

Qls(^^SD^sa3LD Qs® (700) 
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So deem not sages who the changeless vision view. 

Who think “we’re ancient friends,” and do un- 
seemly things; 

To these familiarity sure ruin brings. 

Similar ideas are found in the following discussion 
in the Arfhasastra:^ 

Says Bharadvaja; The king shall appoint as his 
ministers his classmates .as he would have understood 
their honesty and tact. They could be easily trusted.’ 
'jNTo,’ says Wsalaksa, "as playmates they would not respect 
him. He shall therefore appoint those whose secrets are 
well known to him. Possessed of conduct and defects in 
common with the king these do not entertain harm to him 
lest their secrets should be divulged.’ "This is very com- 
mon’ says Parasara "for the king may follow them in their 
good and bad actions lest his own secrets be divulged.’ 

The KuraP defines : 

"Where spreads fertility unfailing, where resides a 
band 

Of virtuous men, and those of ample wealth, call 
that a ‘‘land’\ 


^ i 

Bk. i, ch. 8. 

iaS!'Sstrtq(^jE ^<Sdr;T0k ^fTffisiSeO/r^ 

Q^io<sij(^r^ Qs^ireu^ mnr®. ( 731 ) 

Qu0il>Qurr0<strrr^ QulLl-ss ^ir& (U0m(osC.(—rr 
eS’Seirsi!^ iB/r(Sl. ( 732 ) 
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That is a ‘'land'" which men desire for wealth’s 
abundant share. 

Yielding rich increase, where calamities are rare.’ 

Baudhayana' says: 'A righteous man shall seek to 
dwell in a village where fuel, water, fodder, sacred fuel, 
has a grass, and g'arlands are plentiful, access to which 
is easy, where mam’ rich people dwell, which abounds in 
industrious people and where Aryans form the majority, 
and which is not easily entered by robbers.’ 

\\'hat the Knral says:" 

AVaters from rains and springs, a niouniai:"! near, 
and waters thence; 

These make a land, with fortress’ sure defence’, 
is also mentioned by the Kaiiiallya:^ 

The fortresses of rivers and mountains are sources 
of defence to the country parts . 

Chapter 74 entitled ^rr'S‘ of the KuraJ corre- 
sponds roughh’ to the chapter on of the 

Arthasdstra, Bk. ii, 1 . 

Chapter 75 entitled of the Knral corre- 
sponds roughly to the chapter on in the Arfha- 

sdsfra, Bk. ii, 3. 




5'. B. E, vol. xiv, pp. 243-4. 

2 eiJirdjii^ ic’EeoiLjui 

sije\)&}ir ^jI iE.TL-ugLp (737) 


II, 


51. 


Ar. .^as.j Bk. ii, 3, 
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What the Kural^ says : 

'Nothing exists, save wealth, that can 

Change man of nought to worthy man,' 
is thus explained in the Ramayana.- 

To a man of wealth, there are friends, and relatives. 
He is the worthy man of the world, and becomes a 
imndita. He is a man of prowess and wisdom. He is a 
great man of good qualities. 

What the Kural says:" 

'Who plenteous store of gdorious wealth have 
gained, 

By them the other two are easil}^ obtained,' 
is explained thus by Vatsyayana 

Between wealth and kingdom, wealth is superior . 
Through the means of wealth, Idkayatra and kama are 
realized. This is the position of the Trivarg*a. 


^ eosij0S)iru Qu!T(7^sfTfr<s5 J: 
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Vtiddha. ch. 83, 35, 36, 
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Kamad^trd, Bk. I. ii, 15-17. 


Cf. Ar. Sds.f Bk. viii. 3; cp. Canakya Rajaniti Sdstrm 7 t, iv. 21. 
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In the Kitral it is said r’’ 

‘With strong-er tiian th3’seif, turn from the strife 
away; 

With weaker shun not, rather court the fray.’ 

Kautal^^a" prescribes: Court agreement of peace with 
equal and superior foes. Fight with the weaker. 

According to the Karalr 

‘Women of double minds, strong drink, and dice: 
to these giv’n o’er. 

Are those on whom the light of Fortune shines no 
more.’ 

Ill the Arthasastra-:^ 

Public censure and loss of wealth are due to Kama. 

. . . Kama comprises hunting, gambling, women and 
drinking . 

In the chapter on the Piirusavyasanavarga, Kautalya 
refers to the four-fold vice under the category of 
Kama. These are hunting, gambling, women and 
drinking. The effects of these evil habits are discussed 
in detail. Tiruv.a]luvar, on the other hand, devotes two 
chapters on the vyasanas oi vroinen (91 and 92), one 


1 Qsi rtli.cr 

G?iC6lS*UJT/f Coiiscr QlCS UioSiS. (801) 

3 ^(^Lo<o5ru Qussiri^(^i. sar.^ik> ssn^s 
L'lLt—rrir ( 920 ) 
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qT^TPrf^ \\ Bk. viii, 3. 
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chapter on drinking (93), and one chapter on gambling 
(94) . Apparently the author of the ICural does not 
treat hunting as such a vice as the other three. In fact 
hunting' is recognized as a valuable form of exercise to 
kings by Kalidasa in his Sdkiuntala. Nor is Kautalya 
unaware of its beneficial effects. 

Book III. KAMATTUPPAL 

There are two views with regard to this particular 
section. One is that Valluvar gives expression to purely 
Tamil aspect of Kama. According to this the whole 
can be conveniently divided into Kalaviyal and Karpiyal, 
and these again are based on the five tmais peculiar to 
the Tamils. But the celebrated commentator of the 
Kunal would .again find correspondences between this 
treatment of the subject and that in Sanskrit literature. 
According to that authority Kalaviyal .and Karpiyal 
correspond to the s^amy^g^a and vipmlambha of the 
Kdmasutra treatises. In the Karpiyal section again 
Parimeialagar would find corresponding terms for the 
different incidents like selavu (Sans.=pravasa), drramai 
(Sans.==viraga), mduppu (S.ans.=ay5gam), and pulavi 
(Sans.=manam) . The Sanskritists add the fifth incident 
sdpa. As this is quite uncommon, says the commentator, 
Valluvar did not include it in his treatment of the 
subject. While the chapter (116) pirivdrrdm-ai is devoted 
to selaTJu, the chapters (117-26) deal wdth the drramai. 
Vidmppti is dealt with in three chapters (127-9), 
while the last' four chapters (130-33) are devoted to the 
incident of pulavi.^ 


Arumuga Navalar Ed., p. 384. 



CHAPTER V 


ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS 
/- INTRODUCTORY 

The ancient Tamils whose culture and civilization 
were of no mean order had developed a wonderful system 
of polity, having* ver^* much in common with the North 
Indian polity, though in some respects striking*ly orig'inal 
as we shall see in the sequel. There were organized 
political and administrative institutions which contri- 
buted much to the realization of the rump pal or three 
objects of life and the maintenance of orderliness of the 
society at large, technically known in Sanskrit literature 
as the Idhayatra. But the development of this vast politi- 
cal machinery was the result of gradual growth extending 
over several centuries. 'By a slow process of evolution 
the simple organization of a patriarch3% developed itself 
into a complex organization with a strong central govern- 
ment and local institutions as is evident from the Timk- 
kural .and then into the wider organization of an empire of 
a confederate type wdth small states forming auxiliaries 
to it, a feature of the age of the twin epics the Silap- 
padikarmn .and the Manimekalai. In other words we 
mark three chronological epochs in the story of this 
South Indian polity- These are the epoch of prehis- 
torical times, the epoch of the Tinikknral and the epoch 
of the twin epics above referred to, answering roughly to 
an age before the fourth century e.c., the age between 
the fourth century and the first century b.c., and lastly 
the period covering the early centuries of the Christian 
era, approximately from the first to the fifth century. 

23 
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Ttv. IL PREHISTORICAL PERIOD 
The chief source of information for this period is the 
great grammatical work, the Tolkappiyuni. Though the 
Tolkappiyam can be roughly taken to be a composition of 
the fourth centur3^ b.c., yet most of the materials which 
the work treats of are much older and hence valuable 
in reconstructing the ancient history of South India. 
South India, in prehistorical days, was peopled by a 
number of tribes, of whom live could be distinguished 
according to the g-eog-raphical classification of the 
soiP — the agriculturists, the pastoralists, the hunters, tiio 
people of the seashore and those of the desert. When 
these tribes began to settle down permanently on the soil, 
the need arose for some sort of organization. The family 
organization then led to the formation of a tribal organi- 
zation of ,a patriarchal character. The Tamil social 
organization which had its distinctive characteristics born 
of environment, as anthropography holds, is unique in 
having realized the five different stages of human life in 
prehistoric times. But this social org*anization left its 
impress especially on the imtjlai (pastoral) and the 
m.ar>udam (agricultural) regions. Here the organization 
of the tribe was a settled fact. Single families led to 
joint families and these being welded together, became a 
stable organization of the whole tribe. When society 
became definitely organized and with an increase in its 
numerical strength, the neighbouring regions were 
encroached upon, the territory became expanded in 
course of time. The tribal chief who was the soldier 
and the judg-e rolled^ into one, became the territorial 
head, namely, the king. 

The evolution of the status of the tribal chief to the 
head of the kingdom is then clearly seen in the regions 
’See P. T. Srinivasa A 3 ^''angar, The Stone Age^ p, 37. 
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of the muUm and the mamdam. The king is designated 
among other names by ko or kon meaning a cowherd. 
To the latter cattle was wealth, and the division of pro- 
perty among the sons was the division of the heads of 
cattle belonging to the famil}*. We know that one form of 
wealth in earliest times was cattle. Therefore by the 
term kon is meant that chief, whose wealth was cattle. 
This assumption is corroborated by the KctUifogav 
wherein the origin of the dyiia^^ty of the P Cindy' mi kings 
can probably be traced to the headship of the CivLir tribe, 
the community of the cowherds in the region. 

The same circumstances favoured the evolution of the 
institution of monarchy in the agricultural region. 
Agriculture was the mainstay of the people and catered 

Q0‘^eS!issi3^ .7 lLu. uj 

^rujir 

‘The cowherd community which sprang- up hy the side of the ancient 
family of the Pandyan King.’ 

CJitllaikkaH 104, 11. 4-6.) 

sS'isSso ^L^uiSi ■jj-~uj(^i£.f Ibid. i05, I. 7. 

‘The great trite of the who came after the ancient family of the 

Pandi'ans.’ 

Here naUinain refers to go of Sanskrit literature and nallinattJya?’ means 
cowherds. There is another word pullinam prenxed to the tlyars where it 
refers to the low castes among that community, those engaged in tending 
sheep and goats according to the commentator on the stanzas 107 and 110. 
A noteworthy point in this connection is the metaphorical stanza addres.sed 
to the king Parantaka Pandj'an 

Qs'^ 

y^uireo (du.tCcict 

Qstrunso 

quoted in the Peruntogai (S94 -) — {$en Tamil.') 

‘Though the hand which once drove tI:S ko (cattle) with a stick, now 
holds the lance, it has not given up the driving of kd. Hence though 
Parantaka has become the king, will he be bereft of the irfllorn qualities 
of a Gopala (tender of cattle, protector of kings) ’ ? 

This verse can also be rendered as denoting the divinit 3 ’^ of the king 
as an az'atdr of Lord Vi§nu.( 
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largely to the wants of the society. In an age when 
theft was rife and nomad adventurers were occupying 
the neighbouring hill, forests and desert tracts, the pro- 
tection of farming and farmers necessitated the institution 
of kingship. It is reasonable to assume that the early 
king performed the same fimctions as those of the tribal 
chieftain. He was the warrior and judge. From the 
section on the Purattinaiyiyal of the P oridadikaram 
we are in a position to glean details as regards the art of 
war as practised in ancient Tamil India. Otherwise 
the Tolkdppiyam does not very much help us in deter- 
mining the functions or rights pertaining to the king of 
much earlier days, though it makes a distinct mention of 
the three kings, the C5la, Cera and the Pandya. In fact the 
institution of kingship was still in ,an undeveloped stage, 
whose functions were not yet enlarged, the king being 
primarily engaged in love and partly in war. Possibly 
he took part in the public and crude sacrifices in honour 
of the ancient deities like Velan, Mayon, and the several 
tutelary deities among whom were goddesses also. Again 
whenever hostilities broke out, he led the host in war 
and showed much heroic valour in the contest We 
do not go here into the details of warfare which depend- 
ed on the five .tina-isj as these are discussed in a later 
chapter on the Art of War. Thus, then, there were 
various forces at work which brought up the genesis of a 
society from the scattered crumbs of tribal systems. 
Society expanded itself and a division of classes was 
distinguished based on profession in one and the same 
region. There were kings, noblemen, agriculturists, 
traders, labourers and servants. When social institutions 
began to stay in the land, the necessity for a leader 
resulted in the birth of the Kingship which virtually 
represented the state . 
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Aa-. i:i. THE EPOCH OF THE TOLKAPPIYAM 

In the age to which Tolkat^piyaijar belonged, 
Ar3"an ideas and ideals had penetrated South India 
and had influenced a good deal the Tamil culture. For 
the Toikdpfiyam refers to the four- fold classification of 
castes, arasar (Ksatriyas)^ anfanar (Brahmanas). vanikar 
(merchants) and t Y/tT A?;' (agriculturists) The Velalas 
became in their turn divided into two classes, the higher 
and the lower. It is significant to note that the term 
Sudva is not to be found in this grammatical work. 
The petty chiefs or the Kurunilamannar generally belong*- 
ed to the A^elala community.- According to Xaccinark- 
kiniyar these A^elalas had marital relations with rental 
families, served as arnn- commanders and were chieftains 
of smaller kingdoms. This social democracy of a simpler 
type was disturbed by .a socio-religious institution with 
the consequence® that a complex social organization set 
ill- The result of all this was that the office of kingship 
grew in power and extent. IMuch dignit\’ was attached 
to that institution. The king was hedged in with divi- 
nity, In the silfras of the Tolhdppiyam* we are intro- 
duced to two fiirais, among others belonging to the 
category of the seven iinais called nimmuilai^ and 
prmainilmP According to the first the king is compar- 
ed to the sacred tree iinnmn, and this comparison is 
generally to that conquering monarch who would not re- 
treat from the field of action. That a certain amount of 
sanctit}’’ was attached to this tree is obvious from the 
fortieth stanza in the Padirriippattu. Again .according 

'^Porul Sutra, 75, 

^Sen Tamil, vol. ii, p. 366. 

^Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, p. 20. 

^60 & 76 Qsu^ujrS SpuiSekf (oiSussPeo. 
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to the second fitrai mentioned above, the king- is further 
compared to inayon or God V'isnu, thus showing the 
sacredness of the king's j^erson. He is a member of 
the Ksatriya community whose duties to the state are 
five in number teaching*, performing* sacrifices, gifts, 
protection and the award of punishment. This is more in 
accordance with the ruling of the I'Jdmivadharniasastra. 

Whether the kingship vras hereditary or elective, we 
cannot determine with any definiteness from the mate- 
rials available. That the choice of a king depended 
on the goodwill of the citizens at large is evident from a 
tnrai of the seven titiais entitled phJlaiydftur When a 
prince of the blood-roy’-al offered a bold front in the battle 
.and secured victory, the people celebrated his success 
with festivities and crowned him king*. From the sfitra 
(76) it can be gathered that there was the institution of a 
Court of Justice ^vhere elders sat in judg*ment on the 
cases brought before them. Onl}!' duly qualified persons 
became members. Born of a noble family, learned, of 
good character, truthful, honest, impartial, pure and un- 
avaricious were the members of this court.^ 

The same sufra contains evidence of another fact of 
great importance. This was the relinquishing* of the 
throne called hatfil. It seems that after having ruled 
the kingdom according to the established laws of 
the land satisfactorily and well, the king used to relin- 
quish his office in the evening of his life, to lead a life of 
penance and prayer. This fact of abdication is also a 
feature of the North Indian polity. We know even in 
the historical period that Candragupta Maurya and Asoka 
abdicated the throne witfi the same object. 


^ Sfr<ijsio, 

;Ssi^u.(^Qs=uj^eo. 

^iSe^’Sefrojiril.®, » See >Poruladik&'a ardyicci, p. 129, 
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Etv. /r. THE EPOCH OF THE TIPIUKKCRAL 

The Tiriikkiiral marks a definite stage in the evolution 
of Tamil political institutions. The king-cloin has ex- 
panded and the social organization has beccnte inoi-e and 
more complex in character. Direct personal rule of the king 
could no longer be effective ur efneient: and a devolution 
of functions became imperative. The finactions o.f the 
Central Government and its relations with the local Gov- 
ernment came to be dedned. The character of the central 
organization to be fotrid in the K: ral was such as hveld- 
ed the local organizations icr Icca! purpeses im.o one 
unity which might he the state cf dtose times. The local 
organizations were certainly of a dertocratic character, 
and rested for certain purposes on the communal basis. 
The devolution of power was complete. The cemral 
organization had merely the control of local administra- 
tion, the maintenance of peace and order in the country 
and providing for defence against external enemies.’^ 
The end of the State, according* to Val Invar, was dcr gescll- 
schafflichc culfiir czvcck. In other words the i^tate wed- 
ded itself to the promotion of the material and moral 
welfare of the people. The means to this end was the 
realization of the frirarga or the nnippaJ, constituting 
dlianna, arfJm and ka:na. This veas incumbent on the 
king as well as his subjects. The king was to adhere to 
the path of virtue in acquiring* wealth and enjoying sense- 
pleasure. Over-indulgence in any cne of these three 
aims of life would lead to rack and ruin. Hence the 
king- is warned to adopt a middle course in the realiza- 
tion of the principle of frivarga. The political maxims 
are largely swayed by moral an’S ethical considerations. 
Expediency is relegated to a subordinate place as it is 


S. K. AyTang:ar: Some Coniributiovs of S .1 . to Ind Cvlfige, D. 402. 
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a questionable means of realizing the state-ends, proxi- 
mate and ultimate. 

The idea that the State is an organism {saptangani 
rajyam as described in the Manavadharmasastra^ and 
in the Arthiosastra) is also that of Valluvar as is borne 
out by the Kuml. A state is a seven-limbed kingdom. 
The ministry, fortifications, territory, allies, the army, 
and the treasury are the six limbs. These together with 
the king make up the kingdom or the state. The chief 
constituent element of a state is its territory. Territory 
implies a definitely-marked area of land well-suited for 
human habitation and rich in resources on account of its 
fertility. It is such as will yield an unfailing supply of 
food-stuffs, and conduce to the healthy existence of the 
people and cattle. To keep this territory safe and secure, 
strong defensive works are indispensable. One efficient 
system of ancient defences was by means of impregnable 
fortresses. In those days when marauders and highway- 
robbers infested the land, life and property were not 
safe, unless the king of the land was strong in arms 
and possessed a good fort.^ The king lived invariably 
in a well-fortified palace, called koyil. The king’s seat 
was known as katfil. He was surrounded by his coun- 
cillors and ministers, besides his personal servants. 
When the king gave public audience in the Hall of 
State, both nobles and common people were present. 
There were bards who sang his benevolent acts and 
warlike deeds. There were heralds {ahavnr) who pro- 
claimed his greatness and z^allimar who published his 
orders and proclamations.'^ 

The king . — The kin^-, according to the K'liral^ must be 
one who possesses the following characteristics : courage, 

^ix, 264-6. ®Bk. \d, sec. 1. 

^ See the chapter on the Art of War. * See Pre-Arycm Culture, p. 33. 
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liberality, knowledge and eiiergy. He must endeavour 
to establish virtue {aram) and eliiiiiiiate vice. hile 
maintaining strict discipline, the king must rule the land 
with grace and love. He should increase his treasure to 
be expended on the state, and he must be easily accessible 
to every citizen. He should speak pleasant words and 
defend the realm with strict justice.' He should be 
well versed in the right kind of learning which would 
make him well disciplined in body and mind." An 
unlearned king could not play any useful part in the 
Council." Hence he should endeav<./ur to feed his ears 
with rare and learned teachings.' He shcukl anticipate 
and provide against dangers that r.iight overtake the 
kingdom and himself, and prepare to face them boldly 
and rightly." He should appoiitt devoted and qualified 
men to be his companions and counsellors and in previous 
consultation with them make up his mind and act.** 
The counsellors are the eyes of the king and hence 
good companionship is an asset.* Says the Kural 

A\’'ith chosen friends deliberate : next use their 
private thought; (jaidgmciif) 

Then act. By those who thus proceed all works 
with ease are wrought.’® 

The king must not undertake any work rashly. He 
should carefull3" weigh the amount of expenditure it 
would involve, and also the return from such expendi- 
ture. He should plan his expeditions, without the enem\' 
g'etting the least scent of them.® In such undertakings, 
the strength or otherwise of one’s own power, the 
suitability of the time and of the place must be taken 


1 Kuj'al-Z'enbas, 382-8. 
s Ibid., 405 . 

5 Ibid., 429-36. 

' Ibid., 459. 

» Ibid., ch. xlvii . 
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^Ibid, 391. 
^Ibid, 413. 

ch. xlv. 
^Ibid., 462. 
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well into consideration/ — SakfidcsakalahctlahoJain of the 
K-aufalJyci. 

The appointment of all the important officers of the* 
State must in the first instance, be made by subjecting 
the candidates to severe tests by means of the four 
‘Up>adhas — dharuia, arlha, kdma and bh.ayc, Cniy after 
having* thus been fully satishecl with a man’s honesty and 
IoyaIt3" the king should entrust him with an important 
work. The government servant shall endeavour to 
promote the arts of peace and try to avert whatever would 
hinder real progress. Even .after the appointment, he 
shall find out b}’ means of special commissioners vthether 
each officer conducts himself well in his place.” The 
king must wield a just sceptre by awarding condign 
punishments to real offenders. When the king rules 
according to the established laws of the land, then alone 
will the kingdom be blessed tvith seasonal and unfailing 
showers, and the earth 3deld in abundance. A despotic 
king, on the other hand, who is not accessible to his 
subjects, who consults not his counsellors and who is 
not impartial in dealing* out punishments, will lose the 
confidence of his people and be ruined.^ Hence after 
proper investigation and trial the case should be decided 
on its merits. In all his acts and deeds the king must be 
energetic and ever active. He must display the quality of 
utthaiia which Kautalya so much values in a monarch.'^ 

The minister . — The next limb of the Stale is the 
ministry. The responsibilities of the minister are great. 
He must be learned and should discharge his functions 
according to the mean^ time, and place. He must be 
firm in his resolution and never tired of strenuous effort. 
Before any final decision is arrived at, ,a minister should 

1 Rural ^ ch. xlviii, xlix and 1. 

^ Ihid , ch. Iv, Ivi, 


^ Ibid., ch. li, lii. 
^ Ibid., ch. lx . 
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deeply ponder over its diiTerent aspects. He should 
pursue tlie path of dharma, and give counsel according 
to circumstances. 3Iere theoretical kiiovvdedge would 
not do, but what is wanted is common sense in practical 
application. He must speak nothing but the truth, 
even though it should be unpleasant to the king. He 
is a bad minister who would secreth' plot against ihe 
ruler. ^ 

Further, he must speak pleasantl^v but rightly and 
onI\’ good things. There must be power in. bis speech 
as on it depends the success or failru'e ci the Govern- 
ment. What is more needed is purity in action" and 
power in action.^ The minister should endeavour to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of progress and should 
persevere in this course until success is achieved. He 
should deal prompth’ with work on hand as also with the 
foreign enemy. Heglect and dela3' may spell ruin. He 
should never act on his own judgment, but take the 
advice of experts in the accomplishment of every task.^ 

There was the Council Chamber called ciz'-ai where the 
ministers of the state met and discussed the problems 
affecting the state. The diltas or ambassadors and the 
officers of the Intelligence Department who belonged to 
tlie category of spies were also drafted from the minis- 
terial class. The several functions and powers of these 
officers are dealt with in the next chapter on the Art of 
War. It is said that he is a weak member who has no 
experience of the Council. Though an eloquent member 
would carry the Council with him, still to the words of a 
learned member grown grey in experience, great value 
was attached. Selfless men would discern the attitude 
of the members and try to convince them with their 

'^Kural, ch. Ixiv. ^ <sS’2ssr 

^ Ibid., ch. Ixv-lxviii, 
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discourse. One should not be afraid of the Council and 
should pursue a middle path. A bold and strong- line 
should always be taken/ 

Other eleinents of State . — The other elements of the 
State are then discussed. The State must possess a 
considerable territor3^ It must be fertile and filled 
with righteous men. It must yield an unfailing- supply 
of foodstuffs .and be free from disease and famine. 
According to Valiuvar an ideal territory is to be 
healthy-, fertile, pleasant, well-defended and wealth}^. ^ 
The proper territory is that which is defended by fortifi- 
cations against the disturbers of peace. The uses of 
the fortress and the methods of its construction are dealt 
with in the next chapter/ The fifth element of the state 
is the Treasury. A king should aim at a well-filled trea- 
sury. Wealth is said to be the unfailing lamp of a state. 
It must be got by righteous means. Crooked w^ays of earn- 
ing wealth are condemned. Wealth is the sure source 
of strength to a state, and indispensable to the realization 
of the other two aims of life — dharmcc and kdma.^ 

The sixth element of the kingdom is the Army. The 
full host endowed with martial spirit and determined to 
conquer the foe is the treasure of treasures to a state . 
Valiuvar seems to advocate an hereditary army. A well- 
disciplined army is not afraid of the horrors of war, but 
squarely faces them to save the country's honour and 
glory. But the success of .an army largely depends on 
its leaders. He is a true hero who shows unflinching 
courage in the field of action, and considers that day 
wasted in which he does not receive a wound. Heroic 
death in the field o± battle is the shortest road to 
heaven. 


'^Kural^ ch, Ixxii-lxxiii. 

^ See ch. vi of this book. 


^ Ibid ^ chi. Ixxiv^ 
^Kural, ch. Ixxvi. 
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The last element of the State is the Ally. It is hard 
to find true friendship. The chief characteristics of friend- 
ship are thus stated: 

‘Friendship from ruin saves, in way of virtue 
keeps ; 

In troubloius time, it weeps with him who 
weeps. 

One must thoroughly investig-ate the character and 
conduct of a man before making his friendship- The 
Kural commends old and faithful friends who will stand 
by one to the end in \veal or woe." In chapter Ixxxii 
and the following, Valluvar condemns false friendship, 
feigned alliance, and such other time-serving* alliances. 
The above examination of the elements of sovereig'nty 
would appear to show the author’s familiarity with the 
s^aptangn system of Sanskrit literature. 

V. THE EPOCH OF THE EPICS 

From the Kingdom to an Empire. — We have so far 
dealt with the political theories W'hich were prevalent in 
ancient Tamil land, and the political ideas and ideals 
that could be gleaned from the T olkdppiyam and the 
Kural. Let us now turn our attention to other works of 
the Sahgatn period, especially the two epics from which 
the institutions mentioned above appear to have been in 
regular working order at that period. The tribal chief- 
tain has grown into an imperial ruler. Permanent 
elements of political life are found in big States enjoying 
independence. A new outlook in politics has come into 
being. The independent ruler aims at a paramount 
position of overlordship. In the various odes of the 
Puram and the A ham, in the Padirruppati^u, and in the 
twin epics, we have clear indications of this struggle for 

^ Kural-venha, 787 . 
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overlordship. In other words, fired with the lust of con- 
quest and imperialistic ideas, the several powerful chief- 
tains engaged in wars wdth their neighbours and either 
annexed their kingdoms by defeating them or created 
vassal states. Some of them even extended their arms to 
the far distant north as far as the Himalayas.'' The great 
Cola king- Karikalan may be said to be the father of this 
imperialistic movement." This thirst for universal rule 
manifested itself in the ambition of the C5las, Pandyas, 
and the Geras to realize the org-anic unity so far as it 
related to political life. One form of suzerainty was to 
wear a garland of seven crowns. This was claimed as 
a matter of right by a powerful monarch of the Cera 
line,® The real authority was glorified, and even 
became deified. 

The Character of the Kingship . — The kingship was 
generally hereditary,^ though there was also the system 
of election which seems to have been of a formal kind. 
The king- was a constitutional monarch. He ruled the 
land according to the well-established laws of the realm. 
There was then the anointment ceremony, known as 
mannimahgalam, the abliiseka of Sanskrit literature. The 
kings realized the evil effects of tyrannical rule as well as 
the beneficent results of just rule. The Manimekalai 
gives us a graphic description of a tyrant's reign. 

If the king did swerve from the righteous path, 

The planets all would change their course; 

If the planets errant turn, 

Would dearth of rain surely ensure; 

If dearth of rain there were. 

Nothing on earth would then survive. 

'^Silap._, canto v, 11. 89-94. Ibid., 11. 95-110. 

^Padirr^ 14 and its comment: Stlap., canto xxviii, 1. 169. 

* QpGSijrQp^ p£Bil.i^So SHap. canto xxvii, 1. 134, 
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There would then be no room for saying, 

That he who rules as king- on earth 
Should regard as his own the life of each 
living thing-.’ 

The characteristics of a just ruler as can be gathered 
from an ode are to stand heroically^ in the held of oattle 
and not to harass the retreating enemy, to have only- 
one wife for queen, to appoint learned and impartial 
judges and avcard just punishment, and to cement oneself 
with the bond of friendship." 

The Conduct of rfie Princes . — One noteworthy feature 
of this just rule is the conduct of the king towards the 
princes. Only- good and well-behaved sons of the king* 
•were anointed as crown princes and were shown due 
regard and honour. Refractory sons were severely^ 
dealt with. There is the semi-legendary story of 
Manunitihandacolan who had his son crushed under 
the wheels of a chariot for having unwittingly let his 
vehicle run over a calf, for which its mother, the cow 
pleaded for justice by approaching the palace and 
ringing the bell of justice with its horns." Other 
instances are not lacking. Kopperuh-Colan is said to 

i£i~'rP.w pm 

wrrrPsiipm u,?Fr^jS'‘ 

Q:n'ec&r aj£J 5 ?rr(g^cJr Qs):np^ 

ffjSsrgpjT/ IJani. vii . 11- S-12. 

G)s n’L^djQsSTLC lSI SS> pG)uj<oSf'<S <5 £03^ S3tJp ;t LJUUtSls 

^ppis QsrQso Kali, 8 1-3. Cf. Pvraw, 22, 71. 

2 See the Purcfm 71, attributed to theming Puiapp^friyan . 

3 ftreo LL<stSippQ pTi2iS' ^ eaiss iruud 

sir'Biso Si^sssip'-Uu: Qld^s 

&p<ssi^’ss<dsr pn iTihpr'Sesrp 

OpuiSlsfresiu} u9<k', Palamoli,93. 
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have banished his two sons out of the kingdom.^ 
Tittan the Cola king at Uraiyur had his only son Peru- 
Narkilli banished.^ According to the Mmiimekalaij 
when Killivalavan heard his only son Udayakuinaran 
was slain by one Viiijaiyan (Vidyadhara) for having 
attempted to commit adultery, he rejoiced at the 
punishment awarded to him." 

Abdication . — It was also, at that time, a custom for 
the reigning monarch to abdicate the throne at a certain 
age and take to a life of penance or the vdnaprastha 
dsnama. It is said that Kopperun-Colan relinquished the 
coveted honours pertaining to the crown and took to 
penance.^ The usual method was that the reigning 
chieftain nominated his successor, subject of course, to 
ratification later on, by the Council and the Assembly. 

Interregnum , — Sometimes it happened that a king 
suddenly died and no successor was nominated. This 
would result in a period of interregnum. There is 
a graphic but metaphorical picture of such an interreg- 
num in the SilappadikdraniA Bereft of the metaphor 
the following is the substance of the passag'e: 

Like the stranger chief who, in disquiet times 
When the land is sorely troubled, bereft 
Of her sovereign lord, with none beside 

To .ascend the vacant throne and to guard her 
With his powerful force, swooping down 
Stays to harass the unhappy land 
Leaving loyal subjects to Aveep and wail. 

Lawless evil-doers to wax in crime. 

This means an interregnum resulted in disorder and 
anarchy, the matsyanyaya of the Sanskrit political litera- 


^Puram, 213. 
214. 


80. ^ Canto xxii, II. 205-13. 

^Ibid, iv. 11. 1-26. 
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ture. The lesser chieftains throw off the yoke of allegi- 
ance .and attempt to assert their independence. In the 
confusion that ensues, there is no security for person and 
property. But it does not necessarily lead to the 
subversion of law and order. If the administrative 
machinery is efficient, the government g-oes on smoothly 
uninterrupted by the state of arajaka or kinglessness. For 
example, when the Pahdyan king was suddenly struck dead 
by the curse of the pious Kannaki, there was no disorder 
and it would appear that the Council of ministers 
carried on the administration until a successor was 
elected.^ 

Peoitlvar method of election . — If there was a contest 
about the succession, and if the claimants to the throne 
were more than one, decision was arrived at by' the 
peculiar method of getting* the State elephant to choose 
and garland the right person. In the commentary on the 
Pialamoli^ the commentator narrates an interesting story. 
Once, when the ruler of the Cola country died childless, 
a dispute arose as to the succession to the throne. It 
became a great source of anxiety to the ministry who 
resolved on the above-mentioned peculiar method of 
election. Having blind-folded the eyes of the State 
elephant, they let loose the animal with the resolution to 
crown as king whomsoever it brought on its back. It is 
said that this elephant passed through many places and 
came at last to Karuvur. Here it took Karikarcolan on 
its back and returned to Kalumalam. Karikalan was then 
anointed king. 

^Silap., canto xxvii, 11, 132-8. 

* 

eSI^uQQounr^ QwpQ<SF<^ 

QeuesoTi^^ui Qisjst^L-ir ^ppuire^ 

^emc^fT (62) 

25 
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The Purohita. — Some of the kings had become so 
much Aryanized that they performed the yajfias incumbent 
on the Ksatriya monarchs. One part of the name of 
a king goes by the name of the sacrifice itself — Raja- 
suyamvetta-perunarkilli.'' It is said that Paiyanaiccel- 
kelukuttuvan, brother of Neduhceralatan and son of 
Udiyanceral performed ten yajfias besides feeding the 
guests on a lavish scale." The fact that sacrifices 
were offered by the kings who caused sacrifices to be 
performed by the Brahmanas shows, beyond doubt, 
that these kings became Ksatriyas and adopted the 
duties of a Ksatriya ruler as prescribed in the Dharma- 
sutms. There is a reference in the Puram (166) to a yajha 
performed by a Brahmana Vinnandayan (Visnudasan) 
of Puhjarrur. These and other references to the 
Vedic sacrifices® point to a system of social polity marked 
by the growing influence of sacerdotalism. In other 
words the P'urdm (San. purdhitaj or the State chaplain 
plays a significant role in the administration. The con- 
quering monarch had trust in his own military prowess, but 
looked to the priest for a moral sanction of his action and 
a formal recognition of his deeds. Sacerdotalism incul- 
cated obedience and discipline and led to the permanence 
of allegiance so long as the king preserved law and order 
according to the customs of the land. This is in other 
words a healthy combination of sastm (arms) and sastm 
(science), which ultimately leads to the happy consum- 
mation, in the words of the Kautaliya Arthasastra. What 
the Arthasdstra rules is that sheer prowess is of 
no avail, as also sheer intellect. Prowess tempered by 
intellect often leads to success. Such a State progresses, 
never degenerates. 

^Furam, 367. 2 See Palanwli 316. Silap. xxviii, 11. 137-8. 

s Puram, 15, 26, 166 and 224. 
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From the term amaicc-u which can be translated as 
ministr}’, it is inferable that the Purohita \v.as a member 
of the ministry. Amaiccit is derived from amaiccan, 
the Tamilized form of the Sanskrit word aniatya. We 
have definite references from the P adirrup p^atHi to 
the Purohita of kings like Palyanaiccelkelukuttuvan 
and Selvakkaduhgon. The name of the Purohita of 
Celkelukuttuvan is mentioned as Nedumbaratay''ai3ar 
(Sans, the great Bharadvaja) . It is said that having 
learnt that his Purohita was g'etting ready to go to 
the forests for penance, ihe king set out before him."^ 
The other reference is in the padikain of the Seventh 
Ten, Here the phrase Piirosii muyakki occurs. In 
addressing' the king Selvakkaduhgon, the poet says 
that he is more dharmaic and learned than his own 
Purohita. 

It is not difficult to ascertain what the chief func- 
tions expected of the royal priest were. The first was 
to aid the king in the performance of sacrifices. Next, 
he seconded all the king’s undertakings, whether civil or 
military, by means of prayers and incantations. Thirdl 3 ', 
it was his duty to forestall and avert all dangers provi- 
dential or otherwise. We know of the case of the Cera 
king Yanaikkat-cey whose death within seven days from 
the fall of the dhuinakefii, the fatal star, was predicted by 
the astrologer. Xor \vere his functions purely religious. He 
advised the king also in matters of general administrative 
policy. 

Some Royal Amusements . — Hunting was a favourite 
amusement. It was a common ^ pastime w^ith the hill- 
tribes as well as nobles. In ancient India whether to the 
North of the Vindhya or the South, hunting was a 


'^Padirru iii- Padihant. 
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favourite pastime with the kings .and was regarded as 
an effective physical exercise/ Hniiting expeditions 
are also referred to in the Kmiiallya Art-kasastm as 
a source of .amusement. Bows and arrows were the chief 
arms used in hunting, and dogs were also employed by 
these hunters.^ 

Under the category of amusements may be mentioned 
residence at the summer resort of the king. The king lived 
generally in a well-fortified city. But his life was not 
confined to the palace. He often resorted to what 
can now be called a pleasure residence, ilavau'di- 
kaippalli." It would appear that this residence of the 
king was situated in the midst of an ideal park, furnished 
with various mechanical contrivances to be used at the 
pleasure of the king. The chief among these was to 
get air and water, wherever desired. It was also known 
as nlraUmandap~am* chiefly used by kings during sum- 
mer. From the colophon to the odes^ of the Puram it 
is seen that Pandy.an Nanmaran and C5lan Nalah- 
killi-setcenni had each such a pleasure residence. It 
is also said that the Pandyan Nanmaran died in that 
residence. 

The king no mitocrat . — Though much importance 
was attached to the king’s person and the kingly insti- 
tution, still the king was no autocrat. He could not be 
absolute in the circumstances in which he was placed. 
His power was so limited by a system of checks and 
balances, the Council, the Purohita and public opinion, 
that he dared not misuse his rights. We have evidence 

^ See Kalidasa’s verse in, the Sdkunicda on the effects of hunting, 

2 See Perumpanarruppaiai, 11. 117-29. 

* tDismu.Liu)t 

« 55 and 61.. 
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in practice of the paternal principle so sacred to the 
Kmipallya Arthasastra and eloquently echoed by the 
Edicts of Asoka."^ The real motive underlying- the 
grand conception is that the king* looked upon his 
subjects as his children. Just as a father would 
care for the g'ood and welfare of the children, so also the 
king is expected to bestow his attention on the progress 
of his State. In the course of his address to the Cera 
king Olvat-kopperunjeral-irumporar the poet Nariveruu- 
ttalaiyar saj^s: 'Do not be guided by the advice of 
those who are devoid of love and sympathy and who 
hence court hell as their future abode. Protect your 
kingdom as you wmuld 3'our child. It will endow 
you with a choice gift which is indeed rare and 
invaluable.^" 

Thus the ancient rulers of the Tamil land were law- 
abiding and benevolent. They were actuated by the 
welfare of the people, and they so conducted themselves 
as to win the love and esteem of all their subjects. 
When they felt they had done a wrong*, they did not 
hesitate to call for and submit to the proper punishment. 
When the Pandyan king* came to know of the unjust 
execution of Kovalan, his heart at once broke, and he 
died of irreparable grief. ^ Ag*.ain in the course of his 
night-rounds round the city, one Pandyan king for creat- 
ing suspicion in a Brahmana of Korkai that he went to his 


’ Bk. ii. 1 : separate Kaliiiga Edicts. 

2 (DSsiruQu0:^(o ^iT s^^ihQurrenap 

^ ui^Lj lidQ loiEiS/r •% 

SjriniE] Qsnrf^u&jQiTiT QL-.irdr(0>^ ,!ErretJ&} 

Qsrri^usijffl 

ojeSQ^ir ^rrQearuj^ QupeO(0m 

Pwram 5, It 5-9. 

*SiIap, canto xx, 11. 77-8. 
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house for committing- adultery with his wife, out off his 
hand as a fitting punishment, ,and leaving* it on the front 
verandah of the house, returned to his palace."- These are 
two out of many examples to show how the ancient 
kings loved to pursue the path of aram or righteousness, 
and whenever they erred they courted voluntary punish- 
ment according to the rules laid down in the dhai’ma nuP 
as well as the ^rtha nuJr Perhaps the mil which Tiru- 
valliuvar refers to is some Artlmsastra or Dharmasastra 
or both. The king who was versed in such sciences 
based his administration and policy on the rules laid 
down; and so long as he conducted the ship of the wState 
with that policy, success was ensured, as also life in 
heaven after death.^ 

Dmly Programme. — It would appear that a pro- 
gramme of work was marked out, according to which the 
king was expected to spend the day and the night. We 
have no information, however, of the respective division 
into periods with separate functions allocated to each, as 
there is in the Arthasdstra.^ From the Piiram anthology, 
we are enabled to see that the day at least, perhaps also 
the night, was divided into three periods, each of four 
hours. During the day from 6 to 10 a.m. the king was 
engaged in religious and spiritual exercises. From 
10 a.m. to 2 p.ni. he was probably seated in the Durbar 
Hall surrounded by his courtiers, when he dispensed 
justice. The last four hours of the day were perhaps 
given to meeting the learned poets and .awarding pre- 
sents to them. The night, excepting the time devoted to 
rest, amusement, and sleep, was spent in pondering over 

1 R alantoli 102, SUapf katturait xxiii, 11. 42-52. 

^P'turam^ 34 and the gloss of the I5th. 

^Ibid.j 166 see the gloss. 

*^Pnr(6nPf 249. 

= Bk. I. 19. 
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other State business, perhaps ^^i^h reg-ard to enemy and 
military operation.^ 

Duties and Rights of Kings . — The concept of 
muppcth the special feature of the Knral is further deve- 
loped in the Sahgam works and the aim of the State is 
said to be the realization of these three ends of life. 
The king should control the government with the advice 
of his lo^v^al ministers.' He should ag*ain endeavour 
to follow the established law and not swerve in the least 
from it." But in the administration of the law of the 
land, the king* should be guided b\' knowledge (arivu) 
and love (anbu)P The implication is that the king- 
should possess a full knowledge of the Sdsfras^ and in 
enunciating his policy he should use that knowledge, 
tempered, of course, b3' the noble quality of kindty 
sympathy. For example, he is asked to put up with the 

^ ptrsajireir txisQesr wjc^Siitnr Qs^iliniri'^ 

rS^^jrr ppw i3 pn^vurr^ 
l 9 pir,g^rS'u Quirri^Qp-fiur 
(^ruSp 
uSIffisS Qesr 

. . 

{Puram, 366, 11. 11-15.) 

(See also the commentary on the Puram, 69.) 

^ Puranij 74. 

uirj>jeOL^eiflui3^ix, usB\9,^,sif} 

rsrr^eoQsiip Qi5 <B ^Ib 

Q/Biun-^ ^ppOuDfr^ (aS’eyrajj© 

Jhid., 2, 11. 17-19. 

^Ibid., 2. 

(^rruSp p>dsrm Qieiirs^p e^n'ssareaLOVL\’B 
(3fr(^esr psmQu(T^(^ ffirtug^ts) 
suirmp p^esr ©yszfbrstomiu 
^ocasi cffltu iJuirQ a^soQeo/rir 


lUd., 55, 11 13-17. 
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enemy’s acts of omission and commission in the first 
instance." But the same ode says that, if the enemy 
should persist in the same course taking advantage of 
his leniency, he ought to be curbed effectively. In 
other words, one must not be provocative.^ Another 
ancient ode says that the monarch should be heroic like 
the sun, loving like the moon and large-hearted like the 
rains. He must speak sweet words, at once pleasing 
and convincing. At the same time he should give a 
patient hearing to what his subjects might bring to his 
notice. This means that the audience of His Majesty 
was to be open to all, irrespective of their social status 
and rank.^ In fact the institution of kingship is 
deemed so important that it is said that the king is the 
soul of the world. The king should realize this in the 
discharge of his duties.^ A beautiful ode® says that it is 
not rice that gives us life nor the waters, but it is the 
king who endows the world with life. The king* ensures 
security by the exercise of his danda. 

The chief functions of the king may then be categori- 
cally stated They were, first, to defend the land against 
invading enemies and to offer protection to his subjects. 
In defending the State, the king was to prevent the enemy 
from crossing the boundary limits. But when once the 
enemy was in, the monarch should show prowess in the 
field and achieve full measure of success in the action with 
or without the help of an ally. The ally who sincerely 
lent a helping hand was to be applauded.® Such conquest 

^Furam, 2. -Ibid, 55. 

s Ibid., 35 and 40. ^ Ibid., 86. 

5 p i§(^ ^uSir<sk($p 

u5€Br«jr ^laSiTjsQjSS iqetfdr 

lu/r^aSI Qit^u ^pleas 

Q&idrijSI^ jSir'^sin- ai^Qesr. Fttram, 186. 

^ Ibid., 190 and 239. 
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enables the conquering monarch to aim at the dig-vijaya 
by leading his army round the world to earn an everlasting 
name both in this and in the other world/ It has been 
generally the ruling passion of Hindu monarchs who 
aimed at suzerain power. There is an inscription of 
the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta which is to the same 
effect; rctjadhiraja'h prtJwim az^ajitya divam joyati. 

This conquest was rig'hteons conquest of arms^ the 
dharm-a vijaya of the Arthasdstra and o£ the inscriptions 
of Asoka, and the arappor of Tamil literature/ The next 
duty of the king was to keep law and order. He was to 
earn money by righteous methods and distribute it 
among the poets and the deserving/ He should protect 
the poor and the helpless. He was to take particular 
interest in the promotion of agriculture and commerce/ 
That these two were an index of a nation’s prosperity 
is testified to by the A'laditrmkkdnci.^ We know 
Nedunceralatan as patron of trade and .agriculture. 
The idea is that only when the ruler walks in the 
path of dharnva, there will be seasonal rains, good 
crops, and the people will stand rooted in svadharma, 
each discharging the duties expected of him by the 
society at large.® Besides, the king engaged himself in 
certain avowed religious observances. Of these the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices was the most important/ 
According to the belief of those times, that king who 
performed such sacrifices found a place in the kingdom of 
Indra. Again he was to award gifts, but not to receive any. 

^ Puram, 31 and 225. - Ihid,, 9 and 62. 

3 /ibk, 184 and 239. ^ 35; Padirni. 13, 11. 23-4. 

5 eS/ujesrCoicaysar 

^(^<su0osajrr esB€S3JF^fr(Ssrp 
^ Qu0ihQ/SrrQpeiJit 

mn‘(sSeo<SiiQii[r(^, 

canto ij 11. 33-4. ' Puram, 26, see supra. 
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This receiving of gifts by a monarch, it ma3" be noted in 
passing-, is severety condemned by the Dharmasastms. It 
seems to have been a common notion that the ruler of 
the land could g'ive, but not take/ To advert to what we 
have already said, a righteous king who lived to a ripe 
old age, abdicated the throne and went to the forests 
to do penance and prayer/ 

To make his administration a success and to win 
eternal fame for himself the king* is enjoined by the 
Aiihasastra not to indulge in many vices of which the 
chief are four. These are hunting*, women, drinking- 
and gambling,''^ According to an old stanza quoted by 
the commentator of the Pnrappoivil venhamalai, the king* 
is asked to avoid the seven vices/ These are hunting, 
harsh speech, torture, gambling, covetousness, drinking*, 
and sexual commerce (kaina):' 

Hunting is not generally condemned as it would 
produce a salutary effect, mental and physical/ Neither 
sexual pleasures nor drinking is totally disallowed/ In an 
ode it is said that anger which is worse than lust will vanish 
before the sparkling- face of the devoted c[ueen/ There 
are numerous references to the custom of taking liquor 
and sharing- it with worthy guests. For example, A vvaiyar 


^ eafi iruui^ujed 

Gi!BiriEQ^/rird(^ LD^nuufSujeO^ 

Purmi, 239, 11. 8-9. 

2 Ibid,, 217, 251-2. 

^ Bk. viii, 3. 

4 C£. ix, p. 37. 

The same stanza is quoted by Parimelalagar in the commentary on the 
Kural-il^ha, 566. 

® Cf. Pupam, 152. 

7 Cf. Kamandaki, xiv, 21-6, 43-61, 
s Puprnn, 6, 
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was offered wine by the chieftain Adiganian/ Gam- 
bling also was in vogue. The gambling* instrument 
is known as luiy. It was commonly done in the public 
hall of the villag'e or city.' Ir appears thar this was a 
hobby not only wdih the royal chieftains, but also with 
learned Erahrnanas. Sometimes both the prince and the 
BrahiTiaiia engaged theinselves in it. We have a classical 
instance of Wava-lattrin, brother of X'alankilli eng-ag-ed in 
gambling with the Brahmatia Kannan." We shall con- 
clude this section by quoting an informing verse of the 
Pnrappontl z-enbdinahiP In this stanza the poet puts in a 
nut-shell what is expected of a true king. It runs, ‘Oh 
king, you have taken possession of the battlefield having- 
understood the two (good action .and bad action) by the 
one (knowledge dtma) ; you have controlled the three 
(ally, enemy and neutral: or the three-fold S'akfi^ prabhi{_, 
utsdha and mantra') and have conquered the four-fold 
division of the army (or the four means of suma, dana, 
hheda and danda). IMa}' Your Majesty, the conqueror of 
the world surrounded on all sides the ocean, live long 
and happy, having overcome the live (five senses) 
expanded the six (the six limbs of sovereignty or the 
sddgmjymny and avoided the seven ( vices) k 


5 See supra, pp. 66-7; cf. Puram, 56. 

- Puram, 52. 

" Ibid , 43. 

- eSIiremL—iTUJik^ /5TS3r9(S5)^) 

QaysOT ' ^ sizrTEjQisrrsdsrL-. 

LDn-ifiSL—&.'(^d esi^njus^^ ?sirr'5^Qffi.’«scr 
Ccajj^suf-E (225) 

"An old stanza quoted 63’ the commentator runs thus: — 
mrruf-uj 'elL.l^lj uesisQff- eOsii 

esrosauLSIffl^^id eOfr^.* 

The Sanskrit parallel may be : — 



ArthasHstra, Bk, vii, cb. 1. 
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A group of eighteen officials . — The remark has been 
already made^ that the king’s policy was controlled by 
a system of checks and balances, of which the Council 
was the chief factor. The Ping-alandai, which, though 
comparatively a late work, is valuable as transmitting 
ancient Tamil tradition, makes the significant remark 
that .a king was surrounded by eighteen different 
kinds of officials who aided him largely in cari*}^- 
ing on the government." These included the five consti- 
tuents of the Council — the ntanfrin, the purohifa, the 
senapatij the duta, and the edrOy the group of eight 
officials — the Superintendent of the Accounts, the Head 
of the Executive, the Officer of the Treasury, the Cham- 
berlain, the Representatives of the citizens, the 
Commander, the elephant-warriors, and horse-warriors,^ 
and another group of five — Intimate friends, Brahmanas, 
Cooks, Physicians and Astrologers.^ 

The last five are said to be the Urn tic cur r am. ^ 

The first five are said to be mmitiracoiirram.'^ 

The two technical terms in this connection are am- 
peruuhulu and enperdyam. These terms occur jointly and 
severally in different places in the Sahgam literature.’' 
The term kuht is only another term for dyam. 

1 See supra, p. 196. 

2 In the payiram of the Eladi, one of the works belonging to the caleg-ory 
of the Kllkkanakku — an old commentator explains the term Artmakiar 
( in the inn-oductory verse a<s the twenty-four ofiFicials and 

departments connected with the administration of the kingdom. Of these 
twenty-four, the same eig:hteen are given and the other six are the six 
limbs of sovereignty mentioned by the author of the Rural . 

^See Divakaram; also Tc^nil Lexicon, vol. i, pt. iii, p. 520. 

^See the Pingalmidai, ch. v> 44-7. 

^Mani., xxviii, 1, 184, 

Silap.y hi, 126 v, 157; xxvi. 38; Mani., 1. 17; Perunkatai ii. 5, 6; 
Ihid., 13, 3; iv, 95; v. 6, 37. 
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Another interpretation of enperdyam . — The term en- 
perdymn, otherwise known as enpeinintiui-aivar, is com- 
mented on also in a different way, though loosely. These 
eight are those who adorned the king with a tilaka in his 
forehead, who decorated him with flowers, who presented 
to him undergarments and ciothing-s, w’ho offered 
him betel, who attended to his upper-dress, who 
offered him ghee and so on."^ A reference to the supply 
of ghee to the king’s household in iMadura" shows that 
there must have been eight separate establishments, 
all catering for the needs of the royal household." This 
interpretation seems to bear no political interest. 
Neither wdll this interpretation nor interpreting the 
term dyaui as attendants on the queen fit in with the 
circumstances mentioned in the ^ngam classics. Most 
of these officials belonged to the royal entourage who 
followed the king in public tours, processions, festivals 
and similar occasions.^ 

The tlrthas of the Arthasdsfra . — The above three 
groups of officials, numbering eighteen, suggest .a com- 
parison with the eighteen departments of Government 
according to the Sanskritists. These departments are 
generally designated tlrthas and these are mantrin, 
purohita, senapati, 3mvaraja, dauvarika or door-keeper, 
antarvamsika (chamberlain), prasasta (secretary in charge 
of prisons), samaharta (collector-general), sannidhata 
(finance-minister), pradestr (chief police officer), nayaka 

1 The term Kanjukan occurs in the Maninickalait Canto? xxviii, 1. 12S. 

“ See Author’s Hindu Ad. Jnsf., pp, 161-2. 

2 Silap., vii, 1. 7. 

S(^<3rsQrE 

ujfrujiBpf eSi&jQnemin irrraj^firr/r — Qeuis^iTS(^ 
tD/r<gpesrihuiTirLJ utrirui(T^fi^it QjrrrL^etDiiifa= 

ffiT& 

^ See also commentary of the Silap., p. 147. 
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(leader of infantry), pauravyavaharika (judge at the 
capital), karmantika (director of mines and industries), 
inantripkrisadadhyaksa (secretary to the council assem- 
bly), dandapala (leader of the army corps), durgapala 
(officer in charge of the fortresses), antapala (frontier 
g'uards), and atavika (forest-chiefs.) Di . K. P. Jayaswal 
would separate paura and V3*avaharika. If this could be 
accepted, the paura may correspond to the nagammakkal or 
ih(jguvQ'Hiciiit'Ci}' of the Tamil liter atuie. Most of these agiee 
but some offices are different from the tirthas of Sanskrit 
literature. The latter furnish a rough parallel at the most. 

Passing- on to, the subject proper, we find the first group 
the five as the council of the king 

who invariably consulted it, and acted according to its 
decision.® This consisted of the Chief Minister, the 
Purdhita, the Commaiider-in-Chief, the Ambassador and 
the Intelligence Officer. It is not altogether correct to 
render the term aimpentnhilu as five great bodies. We 
would interpret it as the important group of the five, the 
cabinet, to speak in terms of modern political science. Of 
these, reference has already been made to the Purohita^ 
and reference will be made in the following chapter to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Ambassador and the Intelli- 
gence Officer. The mantriii is the Chief Minister and this 
implies that there were other ministers or amatyas. On 
the qualifications of the minister, the Madumikkanci says : 
‘A true minister shall note the good and the bad in the 
king and advise him to conduct himself with love and 
righteousness and thus keep him in the right path so that 
nothing would be said^of him (the minister) and so that 

Arthasast^a, Book i, 12. 

2 Hindu Polity, pt. ii, pp. 133-4. . , „ , nr- j 

3 For another view, see K. A. Nilakantha sastri, the Pan^y^n Kingdom, 
pp. 32-3. 

^ See supra, pp. 194-5. 
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the king's fame may spread throughout the kingdom/^ The 
term kavidi in the passage quoted suggests that this de- 
scription has reference more to the finance minister. When 
Sehguttuvan set out on his northern expedition in 
the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer, among those 
who accompanied him and blessed the undertaking were 
the aiinpcrnhhiikt, and the cnperayam. On the eve of 
his march the king called for a conference of his officials 
and spoke to them of his resolution. On this the asan 
(piirdliiUt) and the r.iautiikan {inauliilrtika) addressed 
him and agreed with him.' What is remarkable is that 
in the Council chamber, the queen also was present and 
took part in the deliberations.' The other officers 
mentioned in the SUappadikarani are the chief executive 
officers {kariunavinainar) P accountants (ktujakkiyal 
vbiainar), judges {iariimavinainar) , army officers 
(tauiiraz’inamar') and the astrologer (peninkani)P In 
another place we have the mention of the following 
officers, dsaii (piirohlta). pernukani (astrologer), 
arakkalattantaimr (judg'es), kcTvidi (revenue officers), 
■niajilirakkanakkar ( counsellors The last are also 
called 7?ia 1 1 tiracciirrani. 

The passage in the Pur a nr and the comment on it cer- 
tainly lend support to the view' we have taken that the king 

LLK^Lf LD/D^ QlCITI^UJ'^^ 

ILILUITIE^ UlTUJLjSth lf<Sa)p,%^ 

Q^UKoisiLD s^rrdsrp sr-sSP- uj-rd^T^. H, 496-99. 

-See Silap. the opening lines oi the kalkotkadai, xxvi. 

Ihkl., XXV, 11. 107-14; xxviii, 11. 65-6. 

^ sn^io © 9 & 3 r@ 0 /F ssmsQujd} (55(25/5 

p(mLD <sS.'^ssr^(r^ih. Silap., xxvi, U. 40-41. 

^xxii, 11. 8-9. 

® ^psserrp pwpetssr irrrs^fridr Ou(i^/EjseesF! Cf. Ibid, xxviii, II. 221-2. 
’ ‘^sfliund Sr-ppOuiiQ QpQp^Qs'&m sRtsnisiQ* Ftiram, 2, 1. 19. 
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had a Council which he consulted before taking any final 
action. As the policy of the State was dependent on their 
advice and guidance, utmost care was taken to appoint 
suitable men for these responsible posts. The ministers are 
known as kalaikk^tnndhar/ (i.e.) those who possess the 
eye of knowledge. The term hahaikkanndlar perhaps 
ansAvers to the expression jnctnacakmh of the Arthasdstra. 
It is said there were sixty-four branches of learning*. The 
ministers were expected to have learnt all this to effectively 
handle and direct the machinery of government. Mere 
theoretical knowledge was not enough. They should 
be practical men of the world and should be also aged 
enough to bring their mature experience to bear on the 
policy of the State.* 

Aec. VII. THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION. 

Though there is not much material available in 
the ancient literature of the Tamils for constructing a 
history of the department of finance under the Tamil 
kings of those days, still, there are some terms and 
expressions which, if properly interpreted and understood, 
would go a long way to make out a case for this 
important institution. It needs no saying that a 
State could not go on without finances, and no finance 
would be sound if it be not properly managed and 
controlled- That the management of this department 
was vested in ,a body of officials who went by the name 
kdvidi is evident from the Silappcdikdram." From the 
circumstances in which the term is mentioned, it is 
reasonable to assume that the kdvidi was the chief 

^ Cintdwani, 19-24. 

2 See Pancjit Swaminaiha Aiyar iSIp^rreO^ p, 109. 

For other qualifications o£ the minister see Elddi (17) : also Sirup an camiilmn, 
58- 

Sxxii, Alarpa-diikadaij 1. 9; c£. Pemnkalai, ii. 3, 144. 
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linance minister whose headquarters was at the capital 
and whose chief duty was probably to see that the 
revenues due were collected in season and in the proper 
way. The kavidi can be compared to the samiidhata or 
the sanidharici of the Arthasdstm. According to the 
Silappadikdrani^ he is one of the five chief officers of the 
State who advised and were advised in turn by the king 
on great artairs affecting the kingdom. Alumbil-vei 
seems to have been the linance minister of Ceran 
Sehguttuvan. The king ordered him to go with his 
establishment ctyakhanal'kav round the country and pro- 
claim in his name remission of taxes in honour of the 
founding- of the temple to Kannaki.’ Vet another term 
karanaltiyalavar, one among the cupdrCty am joints to 
another class of officials connected with taxation and 
finance. It is rather difficult to make out the specific duties 
assigned to these two classes of officials, though it is 
plausible to argue that they had different functions to 
discharge. 

Soairces of Revenue. — The Tamilagam was chiefly an 
agricultural country- and hence a considerable portion of 
the revenue came from the land, which was generally 
one-sixth of the produce. What is noteworthy is that 
Sanskrit texts mention the same rate.” The Rural 
says how one should distribute his income remaining 
after the payment of the recognized one-sixth to the king, 

Q-^<shTL\<SC’^^TIT Q^lLSVLb 0ii ^ IT d & (7^Qesr<^(VPtEJ 

‘SmsLbLje'.'i^^rr Qq^'-u-L' ^>‘^ 0 . (-43) Cf. Piirain, 17. 


1 Silap., caiUo xxvHi, II. 204-6, 

Note. — Incidentallj'- both the PertutkakH rind the commentary o£ 
Nacciiiarkkiniyar on the Sutra 129 of the Tolkappiyaui furnish that similar 
titles which v/ere awarded by the king were not uncommon. As an example, 
the term Etti {(sriLi^) is given to sek ct merchants and the Ma^iimekalai has 
reference to efftkiiuiaran (iv, 58). 

^See Hindu Ad in. fiisti., p. 163. 

27 . 
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among the five persons — the departed manes, gods, 
guests, relatives and self. 

The PitrapportU Veubduidlai which mentions the same 
rate of the one-sixth^ promulgates the important theory 
of protection and taxation. In other words the taxes to 
the king- are regarded as wages paid to him for the pro- 
tection he affords, and if occasion rose, the people 
might cease to pa3^ the taxes and appl3' to the king- for 
remission. An instance in point is that a poet 
Nag-anar who was an ag-riculturist by profession, found 
the economic law of diminishing- returns operating in his 
fields, and knowing that he could not get justice from the 
lower officials, approached the C 5 la king Killivalavan 
and pleaded his cause before him. After hearing what 
the poet said, he ordered remission of revenue." 

The other source of revenue was commerce. The 
existence of big- mercantile communities like Ippar, 
Kavippar, Peruhkudi, dealing in active commerce both 
by sea and land, the fact that these merchants were the 
wealthiest community of the times, and also the fact of 
the king awarding them title like the Etti, go to 
demonstrate a flourishing condition of trade. The 
Pattinappdlai refers to the Customs Officers who were in 
charge of commodities exported to, and imported from, 
foreign lands. There were toll-houses where tolls, vary- 
ing according to the nature and quality of the articles, 
were levied by special officials appointed for the purpose.® 
Valluvar mentions this income as one of the three sources 

QP<^(S Q(^iS3r(^/7- ^ 

Qurr0vr. Kural-venbS* 7S6. 

1 ^sji3ts>aiLfeSr eissu-s (S/uSCoJTjwlS 

turr/jSQffOiri^ fisif) uiirjS^fB 

@‘rreisrair&iso Qsrrisjkn-L—rrsffr ^ cksv g g-j//g 

Q«,tc»btl_ p(^u3. (179) 

^ See Puraui, 35 ^ Ibid., 120-37, 
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which go to the king legitimately. The other two are 
those coming from mines and spoils of war. We may 
here dratv attention to the special act of the Pandyan 
Xeduhjeliyan who, on a representation from a young and 
poor poet, who sudclenl}’ grew wealthy by rich presents 
from an unexpected quarter, for which the lower officials 
meted out to him unjust punishment, ordered that in his 
kingdom, treasure-hnds and other legitimately- acquired 
income belonged, of right, to the discoverer. What we 
have to note specially is the relinquishing by the 
king of his right to treasure-troves.^ Other important 
sources of income which swelled the king’s treasury^ 
are the spoils of war, tributes and voluntary contribu- 
tions. That the Erst two were normal, is seen from 
several poems of the Piiram:' Occasional and voluntary 
contributions especially by the hill-tribes both in kind 
and in cash were another good source of income. The 
Silappadikdmm mentions that, when king ^ehguttuvan 
passed through the Nilgiris, many a present was given 
to him by the hill-men.^ There were certainly other 
sources of revenue as testified to by the inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, Pandyas and C5Las. These are not examined 
here as the scope of the book has been mainly restric- 
ted to Tamil literature. Suffice it to say that the 
various sources of revenue mentioned above are only 
reminiscences of an earlier epoch, and hence most of 
them are undoubtedly ancient forms of taxation. 

Principles of Taxation . — The king was either a right- 
eous or an unrighteous tax-gatherer. Unrighteous methods 
of collecting taxes are condemned in unequivocal terms. 

^ ^®Qurr0 (SiTfru^^iLo -sfnruP^! 

Qppp&jhs QuppSiiird ^rrOiDesr Silap., canto xxiii, 11. 128-9. 

2 For the treasury see Sin!pdiica,m~tlu.m^ 40. 

3 See for example 22, 11. 25-7; 97, 11. 19-21: 387, 11. 12-13. 

^ Canto XXV, 11. 3S-55. 
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The first and the equitable method is applauded. In this 
connection we can recall an informing ode in the P'limni. 
It says that even though the extent of the land is less than 
a mUj if one would make a ball of dried padcl}- and continue 
to offer it to an elephant every day, it would be possible for 
him to continue the same for a long time to come. On 
the other hand, if the extent of the land is more than 
a hundred sey^ and if an elephant is allowed to eat of it 
at its will, the amount of waste caused b}' the crushing' 
of the grains under its feet will be very much more than 
what it would ordinarily consume. In the same way if 
an intelligent king would gather moderate and equitable 
taxes, his treasury will grow a thousand-fold and he him- 
self will get recognition and fame. If, on the other hand, 
the king lacks wisdom and is surrounded by officers 
who are not versed in the equitable path but support 
him in whatever w^ay he goes, and levies reckless imposts 
from his subjects, like the elephant that entered the paddy- 
store, he will not himself enjoy, and the State will be 
reduced to the verge of ruind In another ode of the same 
anthology (75) the term 'luidipurazP'cikkum Knrilmimais- 
siriyo-iP refers to the ignoble king who asks for more than 
the usual and fixed one-sixth part of the revenue.^ Quite 
appropriate to this prescription is that of the Rural 

^ srrdjQiB<50 ssiimisi QsirsfffQesr 

LoirSetQ/D oSl^so^ii) um^iL 

eiJmiSl^iF piSl^^LJt^s (^isssPQfffr 

LD^Sij&au. Qevih^ Osir^Qm 

(o^iTL^ tuiTfS^ ivir^QutP^ mis ^ 

QLceoe)9iuesr Qj^eiJ ^ih 

etJtBm3= nif^ojird s^Qso<^ 3r/hpQu:>.r'?l 
LJffliSi^/SU tSsikirL— 

uurr’^esr Lfd<s Lfe>3u)<Jufreo ji 

^Gd&QpiEi QsQQw. Ftiram, 184, 

2 Cf . 197, 11. 15-19. 
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which compares a king* backed by the power of his 
danda asking for more money than what is due, to a high- 
way robber with a sword in his hand asking a lonely 
traveller to surrender all his possessions^ 

Items of Expenditm'c . — ^^Vith regard to items of ex- 
penditure, we know definitely two items. One is the 
enormous money spent by the State on irrigation. 
The other was presents to the worthy and the deserving. 
The king whose interest in irrigation was g-reat, was 
Karikarcolan. In addition to the several literary 
evidences, there is the certain evidence of epigraphical 
testimony” that Karikalan raised substantial embankments 
for the river Kaviri for the purpose of irrigation. In 
speaking about the achievements of the same monarch, 
the Paffinappdlai, a Sang'am work, refers to his construc- 
tion of tanks and wells and to such other productive 
works thus converting the jungde into an inhabitable 
country. “ 

With regard to the second item, w'^e knotv the liberality 
of these Tamil kings who aw^arded gifts to the poets and 
poetesses who looked for their patronage. In fact every 
king celebrated in the ^angam anthologies, is celebrated 
for his munificence. Besides cash which was the usual 
form of gifts, the grant of braJumdeya lands was .also in 
practice. According to the PadirruPpathi the Cera king 
aw^arded such piramadeya lands to the poet fCumatturk- 
kannanar.' This was, in other w’ords, the means to 
realize the twm ends of the State, viz. education and 
religfion, on which depends the progress of society- 

^ QsnQe^ir® iBsaT(^ e3l9®Oa/ear 
Qs/rQeOrr® safijra/. (552) 

2 Ep. Ind., vii, p. 125. 

3 1. 284 f. 

4 II pa,dikam. Cf. Ar. Sas on the gifts of braJunadeya lands to the 
Srotriyas, riviJ^s and Pnrohita.^, 
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Other items of expenditure connected with the royal 
household, the civil .and military establishments, and 
other undertaking's of a productive or unproductive 
character, we know little about. Unfortunately we do 
not have enough materials which could throw light on 
these and other topics of interest connected with fiscal 
administration. 

Vlir. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
The Concept of Lazv. — Law as understood to-day is 
quite different from the conception of law in ancient 
Tamil India. Law to the ancient Indians, whether of 
the north or the south of India, was the customary law, 
the law of diverse peoples. There was in fact no 
legislature which made and unmade laws. In very 
ancient times, the king represented the State as the 
administrator, as the leader of hosts in war and as the 
judge. But with the expansion of the State, arose 
other institutions. A need was felt for the distribution 
of power among institutions which shouldered the 
responsibility in behalf of the State. One among such 
institutions was the department of Justice. The king 
entrusted the work of administering justice to a body of 
officials who v/ere held responsible for the proper 
conduct of justice. Invariably the members of this 
body were Brahmanas, .and the Hail of Justice was called 
arak-kalani.^ This term is rendered fariimdsmiam. (Sans, 
Dharmdsmva) by the commentator. 

A High Sense of Justice, — The pregnant observation 
of the author of the K^tral, namely, that it is not the lance® 
that gains victory but only a righteous administration 

1 Silap., cant, xxii, 11. 8, 26, 246; xxvi/ii, 1. 222. 

2 Q6>;s3r/z5? w^esr&ji^ 

Qs/re^'^^isi Q^Gfff^esr, K%iral-venha, 546. 
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that contributes to success, is corroborated by the 
Pw'-am where the observance of the dharmaic rule is 
said to be essential to, and incumbent on a king.^ 

In more than one place in the ^ilappadiharam, 
it is said that, if justice was not properly meted out, 
the king- would not survive it.“ In fact this is men- 
tioned as the chief characteristic of the Pandyan 
kings/ With such a high sense of justice, then, the 
ancient Tamil kings left no stone unturned for meting 
out proper justice to the wronged and the innocent. 
There was a special department of justice, composed of 
highly learned Brahmanas well versed in Sastraic lore. 
The king- was of course the High Court of Appeal. 
The Rural prescribes : 

‘Search out, to no one favour show, with heart that 
justice loves 

Consult, then .act: this is the rule that right 
approves.’ 

‘Hard of access, nought searching out, with partial 
hand. 

The king who rules, shall sink and perish from the 
land.’ 

These two Knml-venbds* concisely'- state on what 
lines the administration of justice is to be conducted. 
Awarding punishment without a searching inquiry 
into the whole case, showing special favour to one party 
or the other, are severely condemned. In the Rural 
polity the king was still the judge, though he consulted 

1 ^pQis^Sl Qp^pQfti Qsrrppui, P'uram. 55, 10. 

2 eij'Beffuj eijuS'/TSViT ^rrsBiio. Silap. Canto xxviii, 212-3. 

^ Ihid.^ Canto, xxix, p. 577. 

^ ^(umrwrrLLQik 

Qpiris^Qs^ih (Stio^Qp Qpeto p. KuraU-denbCif 54. 

Qi^nrr (jpeapO^iLmir iD&srear&i^T 
p (opQssr Q<s(£>w, 548. 
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beforehand men learned in law. Impartiality is insisted 
upon. The king should so administer justice that he 
might win the love and esteem of the people. Easy 
accessibility, patient hearing and right punishment are 
the qualities of a righteous monarch. 

The king bestowed sympathetic thought on those 
who desired justice to be done to them and got the 
grievances of others righted as wished for by them.’" 

Again: Tf the king, who is easily accessible to his 
citizens and acts in accordance with the established law 
of the land would but desire, rains will instantaneously 
pour in.’^ 

The sabha at Uraiyur . — But by the time the epics 
were composed, a separate department of justice had 
come into being.® We have the mention of the sabha 
at Uraiyur, the Cola capital, as a model Court of Justice. 
We have the testimony of an ancient poet Marokkattu- 
Nappasalaiyar in ,an ode in the Pur am. 

Thus the sabha at Uraiyur must be considered very 
ancient, where justice was administered according to 
the established laws. 


^ (LD<^pQ(SiiesBT(Ssa5n'd(^m (^<oSipQ(Siif^<^iE!Td(^uj 
Qsi!<sm®u (o<suem®LJ Q<ss!(Sijari^€i5r,rx 

{P entmpun, 11. 443-4.) 

^ QuiTQ^^p upQm<af} ffuj r/fsaar 

QetsipQisiJsm® OutrQp^p Quiu&QnpQrirpQ rr. Piircum, 35. 

Cf. Mutumolikanci, x, (10) Bladi, (11) Kural-venhCx, 386 and 559. 
^Silap., canto v, 11. 135-8. 

^ LoppsQsBQp Qs^rr^ 0pii<5Si ^ lu^emu^ 
esr^i^esr 

Qpmp&aiL'B<^ i-fSQp Lo^Qp. Puram. 39, 11. 8-10. 
j)tpiEiQs(^ QiFtri^ d^piheiofi cueosuiup 
pfiDEiQ^L- (Su/Sluit flirisi(^. Narrinai, 400, 11. 7-8. 

^iTis jssBOTiSxsisff (LiQQuntrs^ Qs^rrjfi 

srpwaQiSQ^ isedeo^w ufpiFetD^ lumear. Ahairit 93 , 11 . 4 - 5 . 
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Capital Punishment . — ^\Ve know of cases where 
punishment was awarded without thorough investigation 
and which cost not only the monarch's life but the ruin 
of his whole capital city. When Kovalan cook his wife's 
anklet for sale to the market, the State goldsmith placed 
him in safe custody and informed the king tliac the anklet 
resembled the one that was lost in the pala.ce. Wilhout 
going- into the merits of the ca.se. the king at once ordered 
his execution. Even the executioners hesitated for some 
time before they performed the unpleasant and unholy 
task entrusted to them. But the royal order must be 
obeyed. Poor Kovalan tvas executed, ^^''hen his wife 
Kannaki came to know of this, she ran with breathless 
haste to the Durbar hall, .and so proved the innocence of 
her husband that the Pand3’an king- fell dow’n from the 
throne broken-hearted, for having committed a great 
blunder by inflicting capital punishment on the 
innocentd 

An Incident from Karikulais Lifj ?. — Karikarcdlan 
came to the throne when very young. Once, two old 
men, the plaintiff .and the defendant came to his palace 
to prefer a complaint before him. Finding the king too 
yoiung and inexperienced, they preferred to place their 
case before the Court of Justice. Hence they withdrew 
from the palace and sought the aid of the Law Court. 
Here the king appeared disguised in the attire of an old 
man and sat on the judgment seat. The two men were 
not able to recognize that he \vas the king himself in the 
guise of a judge. He then gave his judgment which 
pleased both the plaintiff .and the defendant.^ Whether 
these examples are historically true or otherwise, they are 

^ Silap. canto 1. US If. 

2 See the Palamoli (21) and the commentary thereon. See also, Mani. 
iv, 11. 107-8; Ponmararrtippaialj H. 187-8. 
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valuable in so far as they portray the ideas prevalent 
in those da 3 ^s, and the conception of the administration 
of justice as a sacred trust with the kings. 

A Court of J\u.sticc. — It is evident that there was then 
a Court of Justice known as' manranif ^avcd; arjaikkalamf 
the sahha of Sanskrit literature, in the chief cities where 
both civil and criminal causes were taken cognizance of, 
tried, and decided. We have, however, no materials to 
show whether there were separate courts for civil suits 
and for criminal causes. But it is just possible that 
there was more than one manrajn in one and the same’ 
city. But this itself cannot prove the existence of 
separate courts. It is more reasonable to hold the view 
that the same court dealt with both kinds of causes. The 
judges were largely g-uided by what is knotvn as dhai^ma- 
mVf and as mil is sdstra^ the 'dkarmanul be some 

Dharmasdstra^ as the judg-es were of the Brahmana 
community. What Dr. Jayaswal has remarked® about the 
Brahmana judge of Hindu Administration will be equally 
applicable to the Tamil Administration. He says: ‘Law 
proper and Law ecclesiastical in administration tended 
to unite into one and unite in the hand of the Brahmana 
judge. And the Brahmana wms fairly above the influence 
of the king”.’ 

Other Officers . — The other officers belonging to this 
department are not mentioned in sufficient detail. There 
is however warrant for the assumption that there was a 
Superintendent of the Jail, from the mention of the terms® 
meaning Jail in .an ode of the Puram (74) and the twin 
epics.^ That there were Jail guards and that great 

^ Puram, 89, 135, etc., ^ Ibid., 39; "Ibid., 71, I. 8 and 83 1. 3. 

15 and 34. 

^ Hindu Polity, n, p. 153. 

6 9es}p, 9es>^s Qs/TLiL-ih. 

Silap, xxiii, 103; Mani, canto xix, 1. 133, etc. 
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restrictions were placed on the Jail officers in reg-ard to 
the treatment of prisoners is evident from an ode in the 
Puram?- and the colophon to it. According to this, the 
king* Cei'aman Kanaikkal Irumporai who was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Colan Senganan was interned at 
the penitentiary in the Ktidavayir Kottani. Asking* for 
water when thirst^" and not getting* it in time, he refused 
to drink the water offered later on by the officers, but 
went on hunger strike and died . 

Release of Prisoners . — A noteworthy point in this 
connection is the release of prisoners. It would appear 
that a g*eneral amnesty was declared on the occasion of 
the celebration of the birthday of the king*.^ This 
birthday is designated ,as Perunaf and Pern man gal am 
Such general amnesty was also granted on other similar 
occasions. For example, on the occasion of the founding 
of the temple for Pattinidevi, ^ehguttuvan ordered the 
release of State prisoners like Kanaka and A^ijaya as 
well ,as other ordinary prisoners.*'’ 

Offences and Punishments . — There were offences of 
a civil character. One was failure to repay the debts 
incurred, as will be seen from a reference in the Sirn- 

r uS}puiS>^ L3pui3 ^ 

u:nrsfr^ (ZiT&B p puurrir 

Q,ss'sfre\} Qs'srRir (SsH'Tstrirsm 

LDsrretsiSu 

uS<scrLD (oiT/rsiSla' ^/rC?«5r. 

Q n LDfT^ ^^sssr^Sfr6Sl0U)Qu.'r<s0}p ^(tju 

Qutitlj qp^jpu QurrQ^^ up^'^Q^n-LLuLL^Sls (^u.'SijraS p Q^mL 

&<oS>p\i9p Sh ^gistscrreJsaFiT p'=<^S)jear£u Qiuq^ ^ Gluajir ji^u 

Quppt^ (ssisssQsiTsimipQT^iBjp e.®wr/g3)(S^ QsFfreceSl^i uitu.(S, 

^ Mani., canto xxviii, 9. 

^ Silap., canto xxvxi, 44. 

^Tol. Poruh 91. 

^ Silap., canto xxviii, 11. 204-5. 
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pancamillanu'' one of the eighteen poems in the category 
of Kllkkanakk-it. Among the criminal offences were 
theft, adultery, treason or rajadroha, assault and so 
forth. The punishments were of different kinds such 
as imprisonment,” mutilation of limbs, and sentence of 
death. In the age of the S'ilap pad ihl rain, there was in 
existence a treatise on theft, Kar.cn> a fa. To this the 
executioners of K5v,ala.n make a reference. Two examples 
of expert thieves are mentioned. One night a thief 
dressed in a woman’s attire, entered the bed-room of 
the brother of king- Nedunjeliyan, without anybody’s 
knowledge, in the shadow caused by the lights in the palace. 
When the prince was fast asleep, he removed the 
diamond-necklace from his body; immediately the prince 
woke up and unsheathed his sword in the dark. Getting- 
hold of the sheath, the thief skilfully managed the 
thrusting of the sword into the sheath, though aimed at 
him. Finding- this, the prince engaged him in a 
wrestling fight, when the thief drew him near a pillar of 
the room and disappeared. No one knew, how or 
where. The other instance is that of a thief -who 
was dark in colour and appeared in the dead of 
night and got hold of a man who unsheathed his 
sword. The thief maiiag-ed to get hold of the sword, 
and ran away with it.® 

Treachery to the king* was visited with equally severe 
punishments."^ For committing adultery the punishment 

^ isrrS^fFmh, ( 10 ) 

2 Qujrr^S(^!B QsiriLi—ih. 

^Mani xix. 11. 42-43. 

^ Silap. canto xvi, 11. 190-212. For a description of a, thief and his 
implements see Maduraikkanci, II. 639-42. 

^ There is a case of suspicion of treason. Poet Ilandattan was 
suspected of beine: a spy and the C5la king ordered h^s execution. His 
innocence being- proved, he was left alone. Pufam, 47, cf. 46, 
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was to cut off the offender’s legs." Kven the great moralist 
statesman Tiruvalluvar accepts .and approves the sentence 
of death so that criminal oltences might be minimised." 

It would thus appear that capital punishments were in 
vog'ue and were put in operation only \vhen the nature of 
the case called for the same. Otherwise, punishments 
were equitable and mild, and based on law and custom." 
It is remarkable to note that offences committed by a 
Brahmana were not visited with such severe punishments. 
When iNlavalattan, brother of prince Xalahkilli and the 
Brahmana Kannanar were eng'aged in a game of dice, 
.and when the latter did not play a straight game, the 
prince grew angry and reprimanded the Brahmana. On 
this, the latter made the signiheant remark that none of 
his predecessors had treated the Brahmanas in the manner 
in which he did. The prince realized his mistake and 
asked for pardon for having done so unwittingly."^ 
This is mentioned here, only to show the reg*ard and 
the esteem in which the Brahmana was held in Tamil 
India. 

Witnesses . — When a certain case was presented to the 
Court, one method of enquiry was by the examination of 
witnesses. There were then, as now, both false .and true 
witnesses. The Siriipahoamfilcini condemns the witness 
who deposes to an untruth." The false witness is 
mentioned as one among the six offenders of a State. 
The other five are — pseudo-sannyasins, housewives 
loose in morals, disloyal ministers, adulterers and 
tale-bearers.'’ In different places in the Silappadikayani, 

1 sir<^ p (^UfLUUi^LurriBJ s/r^'^esip qw. Nalacfijilr, 84. 

^ Qsrr’hsoiL^p 0<siri^(un (Stair 

ss'^sil. Qisir. Kiiral-venha, 550 . 

3 (San'S. Ctcara') ands'tp^® (Sans, vyazahara') see Pwant, 10. 

^ Piiram, 43 . 

' Qstr(SiKissrflLJ Qurreurr snrih, (10) canto v, 11. 128-34. 
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deposing as false witness is treated as a great crime. 
Thus we see how carefuli3" justice was administered in 
ancient Tamil India and the dignity of law and order 
maintained. 

IX. VILLAGE ADMINISTRATIOX 

Political Di‘visiojis. — The village which is known by 
different names such as ur, perur, (big village) mudur, 
(old village) sirur (small village) is the unit of adminis- 
tration in the Tamil polity. Sometimes one village and 
sometimes a group of villages formed the unit of adminis- 
tration. A number of such villages or their groups 
constituted a iicuiit. Above this was the territo- 
rial division of the mandilam. The mandilam connoted 
the geographical limits covered by the central adminis- 
tration. Between the nadii and the imindikiin, there was 
another political division of the territory Kfirraui or 
Kdttmn (district) . Invariably on the border limits of the 
mandilam lived subordinate kings who are known as 
the These subordinate kings are called Kurwiila- 

mannarkctl These were smaller chieftains who enjoyed 
semi-independence for the3’ were subject to the suze- 
rainty of the king at the capital. The latter is designated 
as ^0 or 'umdivendan. 

The Village^ a Self-contained Unit. — Kver}^ village 
was a self-contained unit. Agriculture was of course the 
main profession of the people. Mere agriculture could 
not make the village economically independent of other 
villages. So, cottage industries were a special feature. 
There was, then, a division of the whole i^eople of the 
village into occupatipnal or functional groups which 
became in course of time hereditary- and which conse- 
quently assumed the status of separate castes. In the 
P'Uram, Mangudi Kilar makes a reference to some 
occupational castes — tucliyan (a playxr on the drum 
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denominated panan (bard), parai3'an (drummer) 

and kadamban, (an .agricuiturist). To these the Ferum- 
pdnarruppadai adds lisherman (zKtlaiyar)^ traders and 
merchants {vanikar') ^ and cultivating* labourers {iilavar). 
The earl^^ organizations were, then, communal in charac- 
ter, and ail the dilterent groups engag*ed in various trades 
and professions contributed to the growth of the 
great village community', an institution which is regarded 
as something unique by the modern political theorist. 

How the village community functioned elTectivelj’- and 
efficiently in the realms of social, political, economic and 
religious life of the village is evident from the monu- 
mental reports of the Madras Epigraph! st. The South 
Indian inscriptions often draw our attention to such insti- 
tutions with full details of their organization and adminis- 
tration. These have not been pressed into service here 
inasmuch as these portray a state of society long poste- 
rior to the sixth century after Christ, an epoch outside the 
pale of the Sahgani. As the present stud}’ is mainly 
confined to Sahg'am age, we refrain from making an 
elaborate use of the inscriptions^ 

Details of Village Ad77iimstration . — Confining our- 
selves, then, to the data furnished by the Sahgam litera- 
ture, we find only one feature of the village administration, 
namely, the administration of justice. We have not 
sufficient materials for determining* the political relations 
between the Central Government -and the Local Govern- 
ment represented by these tiny republics of village com- 
munities. It would appear that the village community 
agreed to make a fixed annual contribution to the Central 
Executive ; and so long as this was forthcoming regularly, 
there was no need for interference on the part of the 

ha\e utilized the data furnished hy epigraphy in my Hmdn 
Admmistraiiz'e bisiitntionS'j chap, vii, secs. iv. and v. 
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Central Government with the internal management of the 
village. Indeed the village enjoyed absolute autonomy 
in the management of its internal affairs with the 
help of the village elders" who formed themselves 
into various committees for supervising* particular 
interests like gardens, tanks, etc. The village affairs 
were settled by the unanimous decision of the elders 
who g'eneraliy assemhled undei a big ti ee. I he 
assembly thus convened is called riiQ.hvciui, and also 
Fodiyilr Four kinds of trees arc mentioned as 
relating to a uuinmin. In fact the nuanpam takes its name 
from that particular tree under which it is located. 
These .are Irattimanram (jujube)," vilanianrani" (wood- 
apple), palainanranr’ (jack), and V eppamanram" (mar- 
gosa). This does not mean that only under these trees 
were the 'HIQ'iiT'.Q-uis held. A.s a niattei of fact, theie is 
the mention of the assemblage of the K5sar underneath 
the shade of an old banyan tree with thick branches 
spreading in all directions.^ Generally, this tree was in 
front of the village.® In some places it was also in the 
centre of the village.*’ Manmm simply means a public 
place. It was put to different uses. First, it was the 
common pasturag-e of the village where cattle were allowed 
to graze."'’ Secondly, it served as the village theatre 

iThc tei-m KilCir appended to a cerUiia \illagc and mentioned, as the 
name o£ a poet oji- chieftain, suggests the idc.i of that poet or chieftain being 
the head of that village or group of villages. Kilan literally means the 
niagnalc. In the Piirain anthology, we meet \yilh a numberyjf such names. 
Some of them may be menlioncd, Arisil-kilar, Alattur-lUlar, Avur-lUlai , 
Idaik-kunvur-kdar, Ivarildiar, Kuruh-k 6 ii 3 ur-kilar, K.ur.Ulur-ki1ar,^ Ivovui 
kilar aTc poets and bards. JEi’unturkilaij, Ivainnibanur-kiian, ICoitkanau- 
kilan and Colaualtuppita\ur-kilar were chieftains. Apparently most of these 
poet's were elders of the village, pur.suing then- hereditary professions. The 
chieftains were perhaps the heads of these villages. 

zPuram, 34, 12S and 390. ^Puram, 34, 1. 12, 325, 11. 10-11. 

^ Ibid., ISl. ~ Ibid., 12S W. 1-2. ^ - o 

cibid. 76, 1. 4. ’'See also Kuruntogai, 15; Ahum, 251, 1. 8. 

^Puram 390, 1. 19. 1, 226. 

14; Pur am, 387. 
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and the dancing halld Thirdly, it was a place often 
frequented by the members of the fair sex who participated 
in the social enjoyments of the village. It is said that 
when once their husbands were dead, the women ceased 
going there." 

The village assembly met to hear causes and award 
punishment according to the gravity- of the offence . 
Other affairs of local importance also came under its 
jurisdiction. The members were generally the elders 
of the village in whom the people of the village had 
absolute confidence on account of their integrity and 
impartiality. This is testified to by no less a poet 
than Peruiikunrurkilar in addressing the Cola king 
Ilahjetcenni." 

The many am was then a village sabha or council where 
the village business was transacted by the villagers 
themselves, an extension of the true principle of 
democratic government 

Even the safeguai'ding of the village from robbers 
and other undesirables, I'ested chiefly with the village 
community. There was an excellent system of night- 
watchmen who were entrusted with the guardianship of 
the village during nights. They generally w^ent round 
the streets of the village wdth lights in their hands at 
dead of night.^ 

Not only was the protection and defence of the village, 
but also the proper maintenance and upkeep carefully 
attended to. It seems that grain-dealers and other mer- 
chants often passed through these roads with costly 
merchandise. Lest they should be wa3daid and plunder- 
ed by^ highw'ay robbers, it is said^that these paths were 
^ Madura ikkanci, 1. 615. -Piiram, 373, 1. 12. 

^ Ibid., 266, II. 9-10. 

lurrLDisj Qsir<^usvfT s-L-HPifip (Puram, 37,11. 8-9.) 

29 
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iimde safe and secure by posting special watchmen in 
these places, the cost of which was probablj^ met from the 
toll-dues collected at the toil-houses/ 

Thus we have passed in rapid review a system 
of polity, not complex in character, in vogue in 
very early times in the southernmost part of the vast 
Indian Continent. At the first glance there appears no 
material difference, except in certain matters of detail, 
between this South Indian polity and the far more 
ancient Hindu polity of North India. When we 
remember and recoguiize the fact that there was fre- 
quent intercourse between the North and the South 
and a free interchang'e of ideas and ideals, ever 
since the time of the composition of the Rgveda 
Samhitd in which occurs the word DaksinCipaiha, we 
would cease to wonder at these parallel developments of 
many of the component parts of the administrative 
machinery. Like the Gang*es and the Jumna, these two 
streams of ancient culture, though separate in their 
origin .and separate in the early part of their course, 
became afterwards united into a single river, containing 
the essential elements and salient features of both, whose 
perennial waters still continue not only to fertilize the 
soil which it flows over, but also to contribute ,a rich 
quota to the sea of speculative thought and political 
philosophy. 


^Perumpdn, U. 80-82; Ibid. 5941. 
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THE ART OF WAR 
/- INTRODUCTORY 

Writers on the history of English literature remark 
justly and truly that the writings of a certain epoch 
preserve and represent the feelings and sentiments, the 
ideas and ideals, tendencies and beliefs of that particular 
period. If this were true of English literature, it is largely 
so of other literatures as well. ‘Literature’ s-ays Alfred 
Lyall ‘may be employed by the critic and the historian 
as a delicate instrument for analysis, for investigating 
the psychology of the man and of his period, for laying’ 
bare the springs of thought and action which underlie 
and explain history.’^ It is in the province of research 
to arrive at this historical fact. In this way only much 
of the history of ancient Greece and of ancient India 
is to be reconstructed. The history of South India in 
pre-historic periods is largely taken from the abundant 
wealth of Tamil literature — ^the one great source of 
information. 

In Tamil literature, however, there are no systematic 
treatises as in Sanskrit, specially treating of the art and 
science of war. The only work perhaps in which an 
attempt has been made to treat of some branches of the 
military science such as the institution of spies, 
ambassadors, fortifications, the composition of an in- 
dividual army, etc., is that inndtimi^in p\aruo, the Kural of 
Tiruvalluvar. The Pumpporul VeiibainCdai of Aiyanari- 
tanar of the Ceravamsa^ is another important work but 

^Tennyson, 'Men of Letters Series, p. I, 

2 Edited by Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
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it is a much later work assigned generally to the seventh 
or the eighth century. But the works constituting the 
Sangain Literature such as the Tolkappiyaui, the Eitut- 
togcb'i, the Pattuppattii. and the Padinenkilkhanakhu 
contain isolated passages and poems from which it is 
possible to form an idea of the methods of ancient 
warfare, the weapons then in g*eneral use, and the code 
of military ethics prevalent at that Lime. To these 
sources may be added the uiahalzdvyas such as the 
Silappadikaram and the ^iLaniniekalai where there are 
stray references to the military exploits and martial 
valour of particular individuals, historical or fictitious, as 
well as descriptions of battles which the heroes fought 
and won, and these throw a considerable light on the 
question. These mdhdkavyas are of varying dates from 
the second century to the ninth century a.d. 

It is evident from our literary sources that ancient 
South India was inhabited by many tribes leading 
a nomadic and wandering life. But these various 
tribes belonging to the hill and forest regions appear to 
have been the off-shools of the main tribe of the Nagas 
who seem to have played a signilicant part in ancient 
Indian Histor}^ Most of these several tribes were full 
of martial spirit and showed prowess in battle. We may 
mention the names of a few like the Maravar' and the 
Eyinar." The Maravar wore inooistaches and beards 
and were brave and fierce-looking, being endowed with 
good physical strength. Their profession was highway 
robbery. Their weapons were simple, consisting of 
bows and arrows. They had a peculiar kind of drum 
that could be sounded on both sides. F-Iighly struck by 
the display of their martial valoui“, the kings of the land 

Kalit., st. XV, 11. 1-7. 

~ F^rumpanarriii'paicii, 11. 130-80. 
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some of whom might be said to have belong-ed to the Velir 
or the \''elala tribes^ freely enlisted them in their army 
ranks. It is said that able members oi the Alaravar tribes 
wielded the highest offices of the State. Some of them 
were Ministers and Commanders under the Cera and 
Pandya king's as is seen from PiirciucinLru.^ It is not 
difficult to infer, then, that these kings found in the 
members of these dift'erent tribes" valuable material 
for the upkeep and defence of their States and therefore 
utilized them to a large extent. It may be noted in 
passing that there was no rigid v:arrior-ca,sle as such in 
ancient Tamil India. 

TL THE OCCASIONS FOR WAR 

The aims of war and the causes which precipitated 
the conflagration of hostilities were indeed many. To 
state them categorically, the first was the refusal to give 
maidens in marriage (makanmapi-tNunoIJtalY desired by 
the conquering* monarch. This was the ground on which 
the three kings, the Pandya, Cera and Cola went to war 
with Pari, the chieftain of Parambunadu who refused to 
give his daughter to any of the above monarchs.® In the 
same collection there is another mention of war on this ac- 
count among the several neighbouring chiefs.® Second- 
ly, lifting neighbours’ cattle was one of the causes of 


^ !Xr. Srlnix asa Ay 3 'a,ngai- distinguishes three t 5 -pes o£ Pre- Aryans in the 
Tamil country (O The Hill and forest tribes, (2) The Nagas and 
(3) The Velir or the Velala tribes (see Tamil Studies, p. 61). 

2 St. 168 and 179. 

3 These tribes were later on classified by the Tamil grammarians and 
writers according to the locality — ^Neytal, Alarudam, Mullai, Palai and 
Kurihji — which largely determined their occupation and the habitat. 
Fach occupation being followed hereditarily became translated into a caste. 

* JE! 

5 Pur cum, 109-20 . 

6 Ihid., 336-54, 
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ancient warfare. This was the basis of many a 
war between several belligerent states in ancient 
India. This as well as the first mentioned find a 
prominent place in the Purapporul Venhdmalai. A 
writer in the Tmnilian Antiquary^ concludes from 
this that This shows the beginnings of the Dravidian 
Society when people were semi-agTicnlturists and w^hen 
there were no definite organized states.’ Bnt there are 
other elements pertaining- to wa.r which go to indicate an 
advanced state of civilization, socia.1 progress, and politi- 
cal development. Perhaps the same state of affairs is 
found mentioned in the pages of the M-aihabharaf^.. 
Cattle-lifting is one among the several causes hastening 
the outbreak of war. The stealing of Virata’s cattle by 
Diuryodhana’s soldiers offered an occasion for a contest 
with the latter. And from this we could not conclude 
that the Mchabhdrata represents an epoch when the 
civilization of Hindu India was semi-agricultural in 
character. On the other hand, organized states and well- 
developed administrative institutions are found described 
elaborately. The error is probably due to the mistaken 
view of the writer that cattle-raids mentioned in the text 
are but ordinary cattle-liftings wdth which we are familiar 
even to-day and which are robberies, pure and simple. 
In ancient days, too, cattle-lifting* was a robbery but a 
daring- one .and of such great magnitude that it was 
nothing short of a ‘call to arms.’ 

Thirdly, ancient warfare had political objects 
as well. This was the extermination of recalcitrant 
rivals and refractory vassals. This was the ground 
on which Nedunjeliyan II, though young but possess- 
ing in full both physical and moral courage so 
essential to the success of a general, embarked on %var 
'^Tamilian 'Antiqttary, No. 5. 
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against his neig'hbours with a vow to defeat them in a 
pitched battle.^ Yet another occasion for the war was 
the failure of vassal chieftains to pay tribute as in the 
case of the battle of Kalihgam described in the KaJing^a- 
iiupparani, a treatise of the latter half of the eleventh 
centinw a. or 

ITT. THE ARMY CORPS 

As in ancient Greece the king- led the hosts to war. 
He rode in a chariot with flying standards and under 
shelter of a \Yhite umbrella. Each king had his own 
badge, to distinguish him from others, worn on his 
pendant. The C5la, Pandya and Cera kings had re- 
spectively banners of iish, tig'er and bow."' Again the 
king and also his generals wore garlands of flowers to 
distinguish themselves from the enemy ranks. That 
wreaths of flowers of margosa, palm^-ra and the Ar were 
worn by the Pandya, Cera and Cola monarchs respective- 
ly is testified to us by epigraphic evidence.'^ 

In ancient times, the army, padai, tamii was divided 
into various groups.^ Later on it came to consist of the 
traditional four-fold forces often met with in Sanskrit 
texts. These were chariots, elephants, horses and foot- 
soldiers. The Kural gives some salutary recommenda- 
tions on the importance and value of an excellent army^. 


'^Pitram, st. 72. 

-Parani is a poem which narrates the heroic deeds ol a warrior who 
had at least slain a thousand elephants on the field of battle. The extant 
work the Kalingattupparani is by one Jayahkondan -in honour of 
Karnnakara Tondaiman, possibly a general of Kuloltunga Cola I (1069-1118). 

^Purmuy 367-77. 

/. vol. ii, part i, No. 10. 

^ Ani ‘nndai\y-'^r^i—\, o.ifw The front ranks were 

(T/r/eaw kodippat}ai [Q<as/rzfLL?uero£_l, fnr tuH 

lurai and hack ranks, kithii Pf'e-Aryan Tamil Cultufe, 

p, 39, 
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To a king a victorious army, strong- in all its 
constituent parts and fearless in battle, is a very valuable 
asset. A small army of v/ell-trained and well-practised 
veterans is better than a larg-e army ill-disciplined and 
ill-led. What will a host of rats avail ag-ainst the hiss of 
an infuriated serpent? VvTthout high-souled boldness, 
a keen sense of honour, strict observance of the glorious 
traditions of war and unflinching loyalty, an army would 
be good for nothing. And the army again must be well 
versed in all the military movements and manoeuvres.'' 
From these few lines it would appear that Tiruvalluvar 
w^as no admirer of superiority of numbers. He laid 
great stress on the practical training of both the leader 
and the led . 

As to the composition of the army corps itself, it has 
been already remarked that there was no distinct mili- 
tary caste. Divergent elements constituted an army 
force. Originally men of several indigenous tribes 
were enlisted to the ranks, these possessing heroic valour. 
Eater on in the tenth and eleventh centuries we find that 
soldiers were recruited from the Left hand and the Right 
hand castes of South India by the Colas as is evident 
from the Tanjore inscriptions.'' It is manifest that 
during the time of Rajarajadeva, the army organization 
seems to have progressed to such an extent that as many 
as thirty-three regiments are mentioned as belonging* to 
that king. Even members of the Brahmana caste seem to 
have been recruited to the ranks. In the same inscription 
there is distinct mention of a Brahmana military officer.''^ 

As to the four-fol^ arms of the ancient host, the 
chariots of war were drawn by two horses furnished with 
two wheels and capable of accommodating only two 

'^Th^kkural, ch. 77. ^S.I.I,, vol. ii, part 5, Intro., p. 9. 

^Jhid., p. 13, 
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persons — the warrior and the charioteer. These war- 
chariots, it may be remembered, were a peculiar feature 
of the early Mycenean civilization th^A Nourished berween 
1,600 and 1,200 b.c. Riding- on elephants or chariots 
was a privilege given only to a few. Generals of stand- 
ing or persons belonging to the class of nobility were 
alone allowed to enjoy this honour. The cavalr}" force 
was another important constituent in the Tamil army 
organization. The cavaliw soldiers did not wield heavy 
arms like the foot-soldiers. They vrore short bucklers. 
The infantry men consisted of the archers and ordinary 
footmen. The archers used a bow and a ciuiver of arrows. 
The ordinary footmen carried a spear or battle-axe on 
their right hand and shields of ox-hide on the left. 
Invariably the infantry soldiers w'ore big and heavy 
weapons. All of them including- the monarch wore 
anklets, a defensive armour.'' klost of these correspond 
exactly to the implements both offensive and defensive 
of the ancient Mycenean culture. This would bear the 
weight of inference that these simple arms of offence 
and defence were a characteristic feature of all ancient 
warfare in the then civilized wmrld. 

jy, DEFENCES 

In dealing with the art of war, mention must be made 
of the tactics of war. Under this category the defences form 
an important item. It is -well known that early South 
India was a land of forests and jungies. Herein abounded 
a large number of ferocious hunters and robbers who 
w-ere not infrecpiently disturbers of peace to the civil 
population. Besides there were a number of petty chief- 
tains, ruling over small territories, who were, by inclination 
and attitude and rarely by any call of necessity, engaged 
1 Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 Years Ago, pp. 130-31. 

30 . 
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in war .among themselves. It is however reasonable 
to suppose that there were enlightened kings whose 
thirst for honour and renown induced them to undertake 
conquest on an extensive scale 'and earn .an undying 
name in the world. This is what the Sanskritists 
say: gmn jitva divain jaycifi. The conquest of domi- 
nions is a short road to the attainment of the chief 
place in heaven, — Indrahood. The C5la king Karikalan 
.and his successor Cetcenninalahkilli , (about a.d, 95) 
had no other object in extending their sway over vast 
kingdoms. This was not the nuling passion of the 
monarchs alone. It was also the vivifying principle 
sacred to every warrior who bowed to it in silence. The 
conception of Vlrasvarga^ was so preponderating that 
if w.arrior kings met with their death naturally owing to 
old age, and not on the field of action, it was a peculiar 
custom to make the dying* man lie on a bed of kusa 
g'rass and have him cut with ,a sword, the Pnrohita 
chanting special mantras. The idea -was that it was 
equal to being slain on the theatre of war.^ 

When the martial spirit \vas so rife, it is no wmnder 
that there were incessant wars among the neighbouring 
kings of the ancient Tamil land. To shelter the civil 
population from the cruel jaws of marauding hunters, 
robbers, and other enemies of the kingdom, practically 
every village and town of Dravida was guarded by .an 
impregnable fortress, surrounded by unscalable walls, 
deep mo, at, and extensive and thick forests withaut.'"* 
The fortifications of Uraiyur, Avur in the Cola territory, 
of Madura, Kanci,^ pnd Karuvur seem to have been 
strongly built and well furnished. The battlements and 

3- AJiam 61, comment on Tolkap. Altai. Sutra, 44. 

^ Manimekalai^ xxiia, 10-15; Piifam, 93. 

" Ptiram, 21. 

^ M'adtiraikhmci, Ind, Ant, vol. 40, p. 227, 
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ramparts, were provided with mechanical contrivances by 
which stones, burning oil and molten metal were thrown 
on the besiegers attempting to scale the walls. There have 
been curious devices in the shape of inonke^^s, king*- 
hsher, sow, vulture, serpent, horse and swan referred to 
both in the ^ilappadikaram- .and the Jivakacinfammiir 
There were again in existence Kidnhgas or w^ar trenches 
one of the most ancient species of ramparts perhaps in 
use before the introduction of mural fortification. These 
are found in Coorg and Travancore and resemble some 
of the earthworks of ancient Britons, stretching- for 
several miles through the thick of forests or encircling 
the hill tops. Some of these trenches are forty feet 
deep. Inscriptions, dated a.d. 781 and 977, refer to 
them.- 

The siege was sometimes long and protracted, 
possibly to wear out the enemy. This not unnaturally 
led to the starvation of the soldiers and spreading of 
famine .among the inmates of the fort as exemplified in 
the siege of Avur by the Colan Nalahkilli against the 
rebel Neduhkilli. There is again a reference to the 
defence of his fort by Veiigaimarban when it was besieg- 
ed by Ukkirap-peru-valudi, the king of Madura."^ Two 
methods v/ere used to get at the fortress. One was to 
fill up the ditch and scale the wall by means of a ladder."' 
The other was to make fierce elephants batter the 
ramparts and force their wa.y into the capital.® 
These favourably compare with what the remarkable 
author of that celebrated treatise, the Arthasdstra, 
has said. 

In dealing with the defences, mention may be made of 

1 Book i, 11. 101-4. = XV, 11. 207-17. 

3.9. I. I. Afimml Report, 1916-17, p. 37. ^Puyam, 21. 

^Tolkap. Porul , 68. 

^K<upal. ch 75; Pwam, 3, 6, 13 and 14. 
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the institutions of ambassadors and spies. Ambassadors 
are found referred to in earlier works of Tamil literature 
like the Tolkappiyam'" and the Silappadikar^cim. Accord- 
ing- to the latter Sehg-uttuvan had a number of dfticis, the 
chief of whom were Sanjaya and Nila. Under them 
there were about bOOO messeng-ers. This denotes a larg*e 
class of iricsseng-ers who were also sent 1o the states of 
the neighbouring- enemy kings. can easily realize 

the magnitude of the army establishment under this king 
from this big- establishment of the diltasd Tt was a 
custom to send ambassadors before the preliminaries of 
war were settled. 

The Kural has an interesting chapter on the qualifi- 
cations and functions of -an ambassador. Tt rules thus 
An ideal ambassador is one who is loved by and is loving 
towards all, who has come of an ancient noble family 
and who is possessed of such estimable qualities 
as loyal affection to the king, deep sagacity, and persua- 
sive power of speech. He must also be versed in all the 
current legal and moral and political codes, and above 
all must possess a commanding- personality. When deli- 
vering- his sovereign’s message he must state it clearly 
and briefly and with pleasant suavity of manners and 
expression, scrupuloush" avoiding- harsh and offensive 
language. Unimpeachable in his character and conduct, 
he must be superior to all temptations. He must 
successfully conduct his mission according to the time 
and place, fearless even of personal consequences. The 
office of ambassador was so important that any insult 
offered to envoy^s did^ not g'o unpunished. Tt is said 
that the great Rajarajac5la (a.d. 985) who conquered 

^Porul, 25. From this it seems that Brahmanas were crenerally sent as 
dutas. 

2 Canto, xxvi, 11. 137-8; Ihid., xxviii, 1, 109, 

^KuraP ch. 69. 
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uiitlaiiiddu kiiied eighteen princes in retaliation for insult 
offered to his ambassador/ 

The other important institution is that of spies. 
Spies of different status and in different disg'uises went 
about the enemy’s camp and kingdom to gather infor- 
mation in regard to the movements of the king and his 
army and faithfully to report it to their headquarters/ 
When Seiig'uttuvan prepared himself for war, he did not 
feel called upon to send any ambassador, for he said that 
the spies of his enemy wandering- in his State ere sure 
to take the information more quickly and more promptly 
than his own ambassador.'" This only demonstrates 
the fact that tlie S3'Stem of espionage was largely 
prevalent and was even a reg*ular feature of ancient mili- 
tary administration. According to the Kurcd the two 
necessary e^^es of a king are the spies and a knowledge of 
the Dharmsasti'Cisd He must not put implicit trust in 
his spies but must watch their movements by setting- 
other spies over them. The safest course for ,a king is 
not to act upon the report of a single spy but to take 
action only on the concurrent report of three spies sent 
out on the same errand independently and unknown to 
each other. Thus, both the ambassador and the spies 
are responsible for ‘information' in war which denotes, 
according to Clausewitz, the knowledge of the enemy and 
his country. A study of these institutions reminds one of 
the Kmitallya Arfhasdstra wherein similar rulings and 
recommendations are given. 

V. THE MARCH OF THE ARMY 

An expedition was to be undcx-taken after getting a 
full knowledge of the enemy’s strength by means of 

Indian Antiquary j vol. 22, p. 142. " lolkdp. Pond, 58. 

^ Silappadikdram, canto xxv, 11. 173-6. ^ KtiraJ, ch. 59, 
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spies and ambassadors. A general ultimatum was given 
to the enemy-kings, saying* that such of those as would not 
obey of their own accord would be submitted to the horrors 
oi war."^ Even after this if the enemy did not show signs 
of obedience, war was resolved upon. This resolution 
was undertaken after a careful consideration of the place 
and time." From the sutra (76) of the Tolkappiyaiii, the 
general season for expeditions was kutirpamvam 
roughly- October to December, w-hile the conquering 
monarch could set out on march during the venirparu- 
vaui roughly March and ^Vprih if he felt sufficiently strong 
for it." 

On the eve of the march in order to infuse spirit and 
encouragement into the minds of the soldiers, the king- 
used to feed them sumptuously. This is styled as 
Perunicdrmnilai^ by the Tolkdppiya.mp The king usually 
set out on the inarch on an auspicious day Ifxed by the 
astrologer. Worship was offered in the local temples 
with prayers -for victory. It is said that Seiiguttu- 
van offered worshijD to both ^iva and \Tsiiu when 
he left for North India. If, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, the king could not start on his journey 
at the fixed time, it was a custom to place the 
sword and the umbrella on the state-elephant and keep 
them outside the city gate as panislhctiiamP This 
is styled as naikdl by the grammarian." After this 

^SUap. iKdtcikkadai)y cauto xxv, II. 183-94, 

Mudiiinolikkanci, iv. 2. aemmu) QuixluS m ^susun^:. 

2 C£ Manu, vii. 182. 

LoiriSl ^i ili 

^ Qu0(^Qs=fr rPi<2iso. 

5 See P<omL SfUra, 63, and the commentary of Naccinarkkiniyar 
thereon. 

^ Silappadikaram, canto xxvi, 11 33-45. 

^ PSfTiSD^ndir Tol. Portil. Sutra, 68 . 
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the king* followed in procession with all his para- 
phernalia. The wearisomeness of the march was 
enlivened by dancing and musical performances by 
professionals. It is obvious to note that a number of 
dancing girls and musicians of the fair sex formed a part 
of the commissariat. It is said that as many as 400 such 
persons followed Sehguttuvan. The chief items of the 
commissariat were cart-loads of food-stuffs and other 
articles of use with a large establishment in charge. As 
man^^ as 20,000 carriages and a thousand men formed the 
commissariat of SeiigutUivan’s army. With such elabo- 
rate arrangements, then, the army used to set out on 
march, the route being previously- reconnoitred by men 
sent for the purpose.^ 


VI. DIFFERENT STAGES OF EXPEDITION 

The Purattinaiyiyal of the Tolkdppiyam refers to 
various kinds of war operations which are primarily 
divided into five — vetci, vafijh ulincii, tiimhai, and vahaij 
corresponding respectively to the five turais or conven- 
tions. As the different incidents referred to herein are 
elaborately explained in the Venhamdlai; we proceed to 
examine that work. 

In the PurappomI Venhdmalai to w^hich we have had 
occasion to refer, there are elaborate details with regard 


■5-See Venbdmdlai, Vefcippafalam, st. 6. 

2 Though the Venbdmdlai is generally taken to be a work oX the seventh 
or eighth century a.d., yet much o£ the ma?Ler it contains is very old. 
According to the commentator of the Tolkdppiyam, Perasiriyar, the Venhd- 
inalai is based on the original and more ancient work Pannirupaialanty 
literally ‘The twelve Chapters,’ which is, according to tradition, a com- 
position of the disciples of the sage Agasl 3 ''a. (See the the commentary on 
T ol. Marapiyalj sUtra, 94) . 
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to the different stages of a military enterprise/ Here 
the author distinguishes eight kinds of operations. The 
following* is a categorical list of these operations. 

1. The vetci flower, Ixora coccinia, commonly 
called 'Flame of the Forest', refers here to the 
cattle-raiders. The king' who resolves to wage war with 
another, aummons liis soldiers to bedeck themselves with 
garlands of vetci and go forth to capture and carry off 
the herds of cattle belonging* to the enemy king*. The 
raiders ride on horses, armed with bows and spears, 
having already sent some scouts to reconnoitre. The 
hill fort is stormed and the cattle are seized and driven 
toward their capital The spoils are divided and a feast 
is held. The raid commences and ends with the canteen. 
One feature of the celebration was the dance called the 
valli dance. 

2. The karandcii is a kind of i’lilasl or basil of which 
the rescuers make a wreath to be worn as their badg'e. 
The owners of the herds .are summoned to hasten to the 
rescue. They pursue the raiders and engage them in a 
battle. But they return home unsuccessful. 

3. The 'Z'afiji wreath is the symbol of a regular 
invasion. The zjanji is a common creeping plant 
found on mountain slopes. The insulted king gathers 
his forces of elephants and warriors with swords 
and resolves to attack the conquering m (march. The 
soldiers heroically fight, devastate the country .and burn 


^The book is divided into twelve main chapters, cont.iining 361 quatiains 
each chapter treating of one llnai and thus follows in substance the Panniru- 
pafalam. Of these twelve iinais, the first scv’cii corjc under the category of 
Puram, the eighth, ninth and tenth, under the category of Piirappuram and 
the last two under Ahappuram. This division of the matter and the plan of 
the hook seem to confirm that the matter it treats of is old, at least as old as 
the Sahgam works. It is closely allied in subject and tone to the 
Purandnuru and the Tolkappiyam (sec G. U. Pope, in the TamiUm 
Antiquary, 1910). 
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the city. The spoils are distributed and the vanquished 
chieftain offers submission and tribute. Houses of 
Brahmanas, temples and sdlas of ascetics are not, however, 
molested, though they are of the foe. 

4. The Kcifici is the Ulmus inter gri folia or elm tree 
with dark foliage. Garlands of. its flowers were worn by 
the defenders of an invaded kingdom indicating their 
firm resolve to conquer or to die. The soldiers decked 
with kcinci flowers determine to make another last effort 
in their fortress. The battle is over. Men and animals 
fall dead. Heroic wives perish with their fallen heroes. 
A universal wail deafens the atmosphere. The heroes 
find an honoured place in heaven. The conquered 
people are completely crushed, no more to rise. 

5. The defence of the fort went by the appellation 
of mccittinai. The nocci is the Viten Jiirgundi, a wild 
plant of leaves and flowers. The warriors in nocci 
garlands ascend their strongholds to shoot forth deadly 
arrows so as to defeat and drive back the besiegers. 

6. The action of the besiegers attacking the enemy’s 
fort is designated as Ulinaittinai. The Ulinai is the 
Oerii\a lantar^ a variet 3 ' of cotton plant. The besiegers 
cut down the neighbouring' fortresses and make out of 
them rafts to cross the moat. The conqueror scales the 
walls with ladders and gets a forcible entrance into the 
fortress. The town is ploughed wdth asses, the walls are 
pulled down, and the whole territory- is laid waste. The 
prowess of the conqueror is dreaded even by other 
monarchs who seek voluntary submission. 

7. The Himbaitihmi represents war in general. The 
iiimhm is the Phlornis Indica, tHe drona of Sanskrit. 
The conquering monarch feels the monotony of life 
and thirsts after war. He is aware of its horrors and 
seems to hesitate at first. But when once he feels 

31 
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the necessity for it, he does not go back. He awards 
rich gdfts to his soldiers so as to infuse fresh spirit into 
their minds. All the four arms of the army are pressed 
into service. The battle is fought and heroes meet with 
a g'lorious death. 

8. The Vcthai {Mimosa flectuosa) is of white flowers 
symbolical of victor 3 ' and peace. The conqueror wears 
the garland of zmhai and girds himself with a purple 
cincture. The victory is celebrated in different wa^^s. 
The Brahmanas perform yajfias^ the zmisyas attend to 
agriculture and commerce. The Velalas join in the 
chorus of victory by their faithful toil. The heroic 
mother celebrates it with all glee and joy. There is 
universal jubilation. 

VII. THE CURIOSITIES OF WAR 

A passing* mention may now be made of other 
features and curiosities of warfare in ancient South 
India. The consultation of augxiries,^ the wmrship of the 
w.ar-g*oddess K or r aval with the sacrificial offerings, 
dance and song*, and the distribution of food and drink 
and larg*esses to soldiers on the eve of the march, the 
drunken revels with which a victory is celebrated, 
widowed women unwilling to be separated from their 
dead husbands, proceeding to the field of encounter in 
search of their bodies and embracing* them and giving up 
their lives then and there, or entering the funeral pyre 
along with their husband's wound-covered bodies,^ appear 
to have been common practices. 

To the above may be added the employment of 
the camel in fight as irr that of Kalingam and the capture 
of women as legitimate prizes in war. Contempt for 
1 PuraiianuTii mentions nine evil portents. 

^Purapporul, p. 34, st. 13 and p. 38, st. 22. Kalamli^ st. 29 {Ind. 
Ant, vol. 18). 
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the defeated enemy was shown by attaching- to the 
standard of victory a ball and doll which tended to 
signify perhaps his eiteminate character/ 

Among the other peculiarities of ancient warfare in 
South India may be mentioned the part played by the 
heroic mothers of Tamil Nadu. The weaker sex of the 
ancient fighting communities wxre none the less the 
better sex.” To them, the militar}^ achievements by their 
near and dear ones were something sacred and inviolable. 
They would rather be husbandless and sonless than 
.allow their country to incur the odium of defeat and dis- 
grace. They allowed their husbands and sons to 
sacrifice themselves, if need be, at the altar of the battle- 
field for the sake of God, crown and countiy. It is said 
that, when a mother heard of the death of her only son 
on the field of action, she ran to the field to see wdiether 
he died by getting a wcmnd either at the back or at the 
breast, taking* a vow that if he had fallen owing to a 
wound on the back she would cut off her breasts that 
gave milk to him.“ For, it was deemed a disgrace to 
die in the field with wmunds received on their backs. 
To quote one classic example, when the Cera king 
Atan II was wounded on the back at the battlefield of 
Vennil by Karikalan, the king of the Colas, he sought a 
voluntary death.^ From the following ode in the Pur am 

Gujirerff ^(i^dS'd 
sefflQp;6lih^ Quiuir^io sir’^d^d 

1 Tiyumuvu, ii, 67 and 68. 

278--9, also V ei%b0.md,lai verses 175-6. 

3 Paijdit M. Raghava Ayj^angar’s contribution in Sen Tamils vol. v. 

65 and 66. 
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we find that the poetess Ponmudiyar sent her son to the 
field of battle and was happy. This only shows how heroic 
the ancient men and women of South India were. 

Some other features of ancient warfare may be 
mentioned. On the eve of military expeditions it was 
usual that the royal priest .uttered words of encourage- 
ment to soldiers drawn in array. The chief officers of 
the state also tendered words of advice. The king set 
out at the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer. This 
weil-nigh corresponds to what Kautalya has recom- 
mended in his treatise. With the above-mentioned 
formalities Ceran Seng*uttuv.an, son of Atan II about 
A.D. 90 set out on an expedition to the Himalayas.'' 

In these expeditions it was a custom that bards 
accompanied the kings to the field encouraging the 
soldiers now and then and making them ever spirited. 
This class of minstrels was known as Pomiiar. They 
carried with them a small drum which, if sounded, was 
an indication for the ariny” to commence its inarch.^ In 
times of peace they sang the glories of ancient heroes. 
This idea is more or less in line with Kautalya’s dictum 
that the Purohita follows the king to the theatre of war 
and instils spirit into the soul of the army by his stirring 
words. However this may be, it is evident that the war- 
chants sung- by these Tamil bards contributed much 
towards the successful termination of conflicts. There 
were two classes of poems, the pamni and tda. Parani 
describes ,a campaign where a hero is said to have 
killed at least a thousand elephants. Kalingctfup- 
parani is .an example of this type. Ula again is a poem 
giving a picture of royal procession accompanied by 
flags, musical instruments and other retinue. The poems 

1 Silap., cantos xxv to xxx, 

382. 
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of this class are those by Ottakultar on Vikramacola^ 
Kulottunga II, and Rajaraja II of the twelfth century 
A.D. That the bards accompanied the king to the 
field of operations is sufficiently manifest from the 
Piirananupu and TakadiiryattiraP wherein the names 
of the bards of the Cola and Cera kings are mentioned. 
Kalattalaiyar was the bard of the Cera king- Atan I 
and \^ennik-kuyattiyar was the poetess of the Cola 
king.- 

Another curiosit\' of warfare was to fell the g'uardian 
tree {kavalmaram) of the enemy and make out of the cut 
trunk .a war drum. It would appear that each Tamil 
chief grew a special tree which was the swiibol of his 
sovereignty. To fell that tree amounted to capturing 
the chieftain's flag. An instance of this is furnished 
when Imayavaramban Neduhjeralatan felled the kadmnbn 
tree in an island which he captured.® 

These are not all. Vlrakkals or herostones plant- 
ed on the grave-yards of soldiers fallen during the 
conflict have been found scattered in all parts of South 
India.^ This vlrakkal is known in Tamil literature as 
nadiikal. There were six stages in the planting 
of this stone according to Tolkappiyanar. These w&re 
to find out the .appropriate stone, to fix an auspicious 
hour for carving* out the image and inscribing, to get the 
stone bathed in sacred waters, to plant it in the place 


^ This is an ancient work celebrating the battle of Takadtii' between 
Ceir^man Pemnceral Irumporai and Adigaman. The work is now lost but 
there are quotations from it in the commentary of Naccinarkkiniyar on the 
Tolkappiyam. In the commentary on the surras 63 and 67, Arisil Kilar and 
Ponmudiyar are said to have addressed the soldiers in, the field. 

^Puram, 65 and 66. 

“See History of the Tamils, pp. 500-1; Aham, 347, 11. 3-5; also 127. 

4 S'. I. I. Annual Report, 1912 and 13 (Anantapur* and Cuddapah Dts.) . 
„ „ „ 1913 14 (N.ilgiris). 

» „ „ 19r6 „ 17 (Coorg, etc.). 
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alread}^ fixed and to celebrate it as a deity/ An epitaph 
dated a.d. 936 runs as follows : — 

^Prosperity! In the 9th year of King Parakesari 
V'arman who conquered Madura when cattle were lifted 
at Muttukur by the Perumanadigal, Yedunavaran 
Varadan Tandan, having recovered them fell/" 

Mardkkanci? is one of the ten sub-divisions of 
cmparkdnci^ of the Kdiicithmai referred to in the 
P'urattinaiyiyal of the Tolkdppiy^am. According to this, 
a wounded soldier with heroic impulses would not think 
of getting the wound cured thus to live again in this 
earth. As heroism would have it, he would further 
make the wound ulcerous and give up his life. 

VIIL WAR MUSIC 

In the description of the battle between Sehguttuvan 
and the northern kings, — Kanaka and Vijaya, — there is 
mention of a number of musical instruments which 
were displayed on the occasion. Some® of them were 
kodumparai, neduuayir, miimsam, pdndil, mayirkkan- 
mi^raSam. It is said that some of these instruments 
deafened the atmosphere and created an echo from all 
the different directions.® 

IX. NAVAL WARFARE 

In dealing wdth the art of war as practised in 
South India, it would not be out of place to refer 

^ ^ir<^Q<ssrr&) iciruueeaL- 

LDinSIp Qut^ihi !(5S3t^ 

Sutra' See also Tmnil, vol. Hi, p. 2: see also Aham, 67 and 131; 
Fwa-m, 263 and 264, 

2 Quoted by M. Srinivasa r\yyangar, Tamil SUidi^s, p. 40; c£. T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao's article in 'Cevlon Ant., vol. i, p. 77 ff. 

3 

^ QiSfr(B(joues3/D, QtF®eiJa9ir, opirs^Uif LDuSfira^ssem 

^Silap, Kdikdf Kadai, canto xxvi, 11. 193 fF. 
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to the maritime activities with which the ancient 
Tamils were greatly connected. There is every reason 
to believe that the ancient Tamils were a great sea-faring 
nation. Each of the great king's seems to have 
possessed and maintained a fleet of several ships. 
From many poems in the PadirriippafNi^ one or two 
passages in the Ahandrifirii and some references in the 
Silappadikaraui , it is evident that the ancient Cera, 
Cola and Pandya monarchs, through love of conquest 
and adventure, undertook and successfully conducted 
large maritime expeditions to far-ott lands and islands. 

According* to the Fadirruppatlu (second padtkam) 
Imayavaramban Xedufijeralatan possessed a naval army 
and led an expedition to a neighbouring island and 
felled the Kadamba tree, the guardian tree of that chief- 
tain — a sure sig*n of victory.^ It would appear that Ceran 
Senguttuvan had a more organized naval force which 
showed its superiority in different naval fights." These 
literary pieces of evidence are further confirmed by the 
more reliable source of information, viz., the inscriptions. 
Rajarajadeva, whose date of accession according* to 
Professor Kielhorn is a.d. 985, is said to have destroyed 
the great fleet of the Ceras at the port Kandalur.® 
Again the same monarch is credited with having 
subjugated 12,000 islands besides Ceylon. The other 
great monarch who is connected with maritime expedi- 
tions is Rajendracola. He conquered the great and 
important sea-port Kadaram by fitting out a fleet of 
ships in the midst of the rolling sea.^ Virarajendra I, 
again extended his conquest farther than India — Kadaram, 

1 Cf. Aham, 127. 

^ Padirru, 45 and 46, 48; Ahavij 212; canto, xxvii, 11. 119-21; 

Piiram, 126. 

I. vol. ii, part 5. 

■* Ibid., part 1, No. 20. 
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Nicobar Islands and Ports on the coasts of BuriiTa.'^ 
These, added to the several expeditions mentioned in the 
Sang-am works, are enough to bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that naval warfare was not unknown to ancient 
Tamilians. 

S'er. X. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Besides commercial and political relations with 
North India centuries before the Christian era, there 
existed commercial relation between South India on the 
one hand and Babylonia, Arabia and Egypt on the 
other.^ In the beg-inning- of the Christian era we find 
a growing trade between South India and Greece and 
Rome and especially with the latter. This was in 
addition to commercial transactions with Persia, Africa 
and China. The export of parrots and peacocks was a 
speciality.^ 

Commercial relations always led to political adjust- 
ments and relations. Such continued and frequent 
intercourse not only with North India, but with other 
civilized countries beyond the Indian continent implies 
the necessity of the institution of a well-organized 
foreign office. Nearer home the ancient Tamil kings 
had to face serious responsibilities. The relations with 
North India and islands beyond the seas, such as Ceylon, 
became strained and stiffened in course of time, often 
resulting in huge wars. That South India had political 
relations ever since the age of the Miahab'kar>ata war is 
evident from an ode in the Puram where reference is 
made to a king Ceralatan lundertaking the Big Feed of 
the belligerent forces in the Great War. Whether this 

S. L A voL iii (8), pp. 194-8. 

2 See History of the Tamils, ch. vii„ p. 96 ff; also Warmington 
Commerce hetmeen Roman Empire and India, pp. 192-3; Schoff’s 
reriplus, pp. 121-2, 171, J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 237. 

® See History, of the Tamils, ch. xiv and ch. xviii. 
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is true or no, there are other evidences which demon- 
strate the expansion of the Empire under Kaiikar- 
colan and the Cera king's Imayavarainban and 
Sehguttuvan in the early centuries after the Christian 
era. 

Among- the three early king-s of South India, while 
the Panclyas could claim at best only a kingdom, the 
Colas and the Ceras could boast of an empire that 
extended as far as the distant Himalayas. It is difficult 
to believe that the extant accounts in the §ahg'am 
literature regarding- the invasions of North India by 
South Indian kings of these early centuries are legendary 
and consequently of no historical value. We propose 
to credit them with some veracity and utilize them for 
purposes of history.^ The works of the Sahgain Age 
make pointed references to the invasions of North India. 
According to the ^ilappadikaram , Karikalan turned his 
covetous eyes on the fertile plains of the Hindustan. 
He marched uninterrupted as far as the heart of the 
great Himalayan mountains where he planted his tiger 
seal in glorious token of his successful march. On the way 
the kings of North Indian states such as Mag-adha 

and Avanti, who had heard of his prowess, sought 
voluntary submission by offering tributes. It is said that 
these three kings presented to Karikalan a Canopy, a 
Hall of Audience, and a Triumphal Arch respectively. 
Barring some exaggeration, one has to admit the faxt of 
invasion and submission b^- payment of tributes b}^ the 
Northern king-s, whatever be the kind of tribute offered.^ 

The same story is told of Imayavaramban Neduh- 
jeralatan, the Cera king. The cletails of his invasion 
are lacking. All that is known is that he extended his 

^ See T. G. Aravamutlian the Kaz’eri, the Maiikharis and the Sangam 
■^ge, PP. 58-9. 

2 Canto V, 11. 90-98. 

32 
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arms wide all over India and as far as the Himalayas. 
It is also said that he set his emblem which was the bow 
on the slopes of the lofty Himalayan rang*e.^ 

We have more materials when we come to an 
exaniination of Sehg-uttuvan’s expedition ag-ainst the 
North. Sehguttuvan led two expeditions. The first 
expedition was the result of his ambition to g*et a block 
of Himalaya stone to make an image of his mother who 
sought death on her husband’s funeral pyre.® The other 
expedition was undertaken to get another block of 
Himalayan stone to carve an image of the Fattini Devi, 
no other than Kannaki, the heroine of the Silappadi- 
kdmm. It is said that his march was interrupted 
by two princes Kanaka and Vijaya'”^ among others. They 
were routed and taken prisoners/ It is said these 
prisoners of war were ordered to carry that stone all the 
way to Ceranadu/ 

XI. ETHICS OF WARFARE 
The present study would be incomplete if we do not 
refer to the ethics of warfare as then prevalent in South 
India. War is held to be .a necessity in Tennyson^s Mmid 
as an effective cure for the evils of peace. This was more 
or less the notion prevalent among* the ancient Tamils. 
Hence, it could not be said that their ethical standard rose 
to any higher level- Mr. M. Srinivasa Ayyangar remarks 
that the ancient Tamils were .a ferocious race of hunters 
and soldiers like the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians 
making war for the pleasure of slaying, plundering and 

Silappadikdram, canto, ^'xv, (Katciy 1-3; see also Aham, 127, 11. 
3-5; Padirru., ii. Padikaw. 

^Silap. canto xxv; Katci, 11. 160-4, 28 (Na^lukal), 11. 119-21. 

^Ibid., xxvi, (Kalkot), n. 188-220. 

11. 225-30. 

5 For further details oF these invasions, see KS'J*cru Maukhari and the 
Sangain Age, p. 27 ff. 
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devastating*. In support of this statement he quotes 
chapter and verse from that great classic vrork Silappadi- 
kdraind Possessed of such characteristics, it could not 
but be that most of their wars were agg*ressive in 
character. It was the rule among* the so-called Aryan 
king's to take to war onl}* as the last resort. ^Vays and 
means were taken to stay the war and avoid it as far as 
possible, for they were conscious of its cruelties, horrors 
and dang'ers. The means itised were chiefly three in 
number — sdnia or conciliation, ddna or gifts and hheda 
or dissension. These were tried one after the other and 
when all of them failed, onl}" then, open battle was 
declared and entered upon. This seems not to have 
been in large practice in South India. Even the C5la 
kings at a much later period (tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.D. ) entered into aggressive warfare. Still evidences 
are not wanting to go to prove that in the golden age 
of the Tamils, some means or other was used to avert 
a regular war. Thanks to the bards who were free 
lances and evoked respect even from the enemy kings, 
many a battle was indeed averted. They acted as 
mediators and arbitrators and brought about a reconcili- 
ation by neg'otiating- with both the belligerent states . 
To mention one or two instances, Kovur Kilar struck up 
a compromise between the two Cola princes, Nedunkilli 
and Nalankilli, and thus avoided a war which would 
otherwise have proved an evil to the land." That Kovur 
Kilar was a successful mediator, is obvious from another 
similar and even more tragic case. When Killi-\^alavan 
seized the little sons of his hostile vassal Malayaman, he 
ordered their heads to be crushed by an elephant. It 
was Kovur Kilar who saved the situation by his timely 
intervention on behalf of the little ones." He easil}^ 

■i- Tamil studies, p. 41. ^Pura^iuA?. " LMd^, 46; see also 45. 
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effected their release. Ag-ain it was Poygaiyar who by 
his immortal work Kalavali forly effected the release of 
the imprisoned Cera King Kanaikkal Irumporai.'^ Such 
tactful intercession on behalf of weak adversaries some- 
times failed also. For example, Alattur Kilar interceded 
on behalf of the people of Karuvur, Cera’s capital, when 
the latter was besieg-ed by the Cola king, but with no 
success." 

Not only were their wars aggressive but also their 
treatment of the vanquished was far from humane. 
Often the capital city was entered, burnt down or rased 
to the ground and plundered of all wealth and treasure. 
From the Piirananitrii it is seen that after raising the 
standard of victory, the ruin of the capital was effected 
by ploug'hing' the roads and streets with donkeys and 
sowing seed's of castor, cotton and other cereals.® 
According to another stanza even the houses of Gods 
were not spared/ Surely the object seems to have 
been to convert the city into a jungle. This does not 
bespeak a high code of morality in practice . But, it would 
be an error to suppose that it was the only state of 
affairs, for there are a few cases of reinstating the defeat- 
ed monarch on terms of subordinate alliance or as 
tributary vassal. This was largely the practice of the 
later C5la sovereigns. A classical example is that of 
Kanakan and Vijayan, princes of North India, who 
were defeated by 5ehg*uttuvan and taken as prisoners. 
But on their submission, they were set free and sent back 
to their capitals, with all the paraphernalia due to a 
tributary chieftain.® 

With such ideas of war one could not expect right- 
eous warfare in practice. In fact there was no war based 

^ Kalin gattii,., st. 182. ^ Ibid., 36. ^ Ibid., 15. 

Ibid., 392. '' .^Uap., canto xxviii? 11. 195-202, 
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on the cult of Dharma as Hindu law-givers understood 
it. But it could not be asserted that the ancient Tamils 
were devoid of either a code of chivalry or a code of 
ethics. There were indeed some humane laws of war. 
Non-combatants, such as Brahmanas versed in Vedic lore, 
women, the diseased, the aged, the sonless, and the 
sacred animals to boot, were previously warned to find 
secure homes inside the fortress lest they should be 
killed in the contest.^ The Silappadikdram mentions 
the horrors of the war of SehgutUivan with the Northern 
king's, striking terror into the minds of the soldiers and 
others present. The latter cast off their arms and 
escaped in the guise of ascetics, laina monks, musicians 
and dancers, for these were not usually done injury to, 
as they came under the category of non-combatants. 
It is said that when the battle came to an end, the king- 
ordered that the Brahmanas versed in Vedic lore and 
engaged in agiiihotm performances must be accorded 
due regard and should be protected at all costs. ^ 

There is another ruling which sa3-s that the indolent, 
the sonless, the retreating, the hermaphrodite, the weapon- 
less, he who flies with dishevelled hairs, one who does not 
use equal weapons and such others are not to be slain in 
battle." These are some of the rules to be observed in 
righteous warfare ( Dharma- Yuddha) according to the 
Sanskritists. It would appear that the introduction of 
such healthy laws of war must have been when the 
people had passed the tribal stag'e .and finally settled 
themselves in organized states. It may be again due to 
the influence of Aryan culture when, as it is believed. 


1 Pur am, 9 . 

^ Silap , canto xxvi (Kalkot-kadai), 11. 248-9. 

^ Naccinarkldtiiyar on the Tolkdppiyam, Pond, Suiram 65; see also 
Sirupancmniilam, st. 41. 
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the Aryans migrated to Soiuth India and settled in large 
numbers. 

Further, slaying of men in great numbers in the' field 
was not considered a great distinction though it was 
indulg'ed in larg'ely. But it was reckoned a real feat of 
skill or valour if a warrior could slay even a single 
elephant. This only demonstrates the fact that the 
elephants were deemed so valuable and useful a com- 
modity in warfare that to disable, if not to kill one was to 
win the crown of vvild olive. ^ Lastly, that the kings 
loved their soldiers and were solicitous towards the 
wounded and the disabled is sufficiently manifest. 
Nakkirar describes in felicitous terms how Nedtin- 
jeliyan II behaved towards the wounded in his camp. 
At midnight, despite inclement weather, chill wind and 
drizzling- rain, the king* lused to leave his camp followed by 
a few attendants holding* lighted torches to visit and 
make kind and sympathetic enquiries after each soldier 
suffering- from pain. Usually a General would go in 
advance pointing- out to the king- the heroic men w’ound- 
ed in the previous da3^’s fight.” From these and other 
similar references it would be logical to deduce the 
conclusion that the Tamilian code of ethics was not 
immoral but a-moral. 

XII. THE BATTLE OF KALINGAM 

To understand aright the mobilization of an army, the 
line of battle, encampment, the .actual contest, the various 
weapons used, the modes and methods of fighting, the 
descriptions of the field after battle, the consequences 
of the end of battle’ on both the victorious and the 
vanquished, the battle of Kalihgam is here described. 

1 Tamils 1800 Y'ears Ago, p. 131. 

^ Ne^'imal-Yaiui {PattuppattUf vii), II. 169-88. 
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Though the actual battle took place in the eleventh 
century a.d., yet the method described follows the 
traditional system and is therefore of value to us. 

Anantapadman, the king* of the Kaiihgas, had failed to 
pay customary tribute for two years to the Cola king 
Aujayataran, better known as Kulottuhga I, who there- 
upon ordered a war to bring the recalcitrant king to his 
knees. Karunakaran, a reali3" great general, volunteers to 
lead the army and is given the command. The armies 
are mobilized. Whth drums beating;, conches and bugles 
blowing; pendants fl^dng and banners Boating so as to 
deafen and darken all round, the four-fold forces gather 
and get ready; the elephants are like so many mountains, 
the horses like so many storm winds, the chariots like so 
many clouds, and the soldiers like so many fierce tigers. 
Then they march on in martial array with Karunakaran 
mounted on his might}^ war-elephant at their head.^ 

Marching past the intervening parts they reach the 
frontier of the Kalihga country .and signalize their arrival 
by burning, sacking, and pillaging the outlying cities 
and villag'es with fire and sword. Frightened at this 
dreadful havoc, the people run with breathless haste and 
bewildering coiifiusion to the capital and report to their 
king the hostile approach of a mighty force evidently 
despatched ag'ainst them by the Cola king. On hearing 
this, the proud Kalinga chieftain laughs a derisive laugh 
and speaks in disparaging terms of the power and the 
strength of the foe, and orders forth his armies to take 
the field instantly against the enemy. A mighty army 
soon musters from various parts, and the chariots, the 
cavalry, and the infantry move in seTried ranks, the chariots 
rolling thunderously along, the horses clanking swiftly 
past and the soldiers marching briskly forward. 

1 Kalingattupparaipf st. 331-50. 
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The two armies are now face to face and at a given 
signal the Kaliiiga forces begin to charge, the air being 
iiiled with the t\vang of the innumerable bows and war- 
like shouts of the soldiers. The Kalihga forces advance 
and encounter the enemy. deadly hght ensues, steeds 
fighting with steeds, elephants encountering elephants, 
chariots dashing ag'ainst chariots, foot- soldiers attacking 
foot-soldiers and princes opposing princes. The archers 
then discharge a regular shower of arrows with such a 
deadly effect that blood flows in rivers across the field 
with the mangled and mutilated remains of the fallen 
elephants and soldiers floating on them.'' 

The collision of the tusks of the opposing elephants 
produces sparks of fire from which immediately the flags 
take fire and the whole field is enveloped in clouds of 
smoke. 'With their tusks intertwined, they push them 
home into each other's forehead. Before the on-rushing 
elephants, the bold warriors expose their dauntless 
breasts and with their weapons fell down their tusks. 

Against the archers ready to discharge their arrows 
the cavalry rush impetuously, but the fatal darts bring the 
horse and warrior down. From the death-dealing 
darts and other missiles of the C5la soldiers, the Kalingas 
shelter themselves with their shields, closely forming a 
solid bulwark, but with little avail. The spears and 
javelins pierce through the shields and effect wide 
openings- Here some warriors with the arrows in 
their quivers exhausted, pull out the arrows sticking in 
their body and discharge them. Others with no weapons 
on hand instantly snatch off the lances sticking out of 
the foreheads of elephants lying dead close at hand and 
hurl them. When the battle was at its hottest, 
the general Karunakaran rushes to the front on his 
mid., 350 - 406 . 
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war-elephant and his presence inspires fresh spirit and 
courage in his troops who thereupon fight with 
redoubled vigour and fur}?-. Klephants and horses 
immeasurably fall dead and the whole field is thickly 
bestrewn with their mutilated limbs and mangled bodies 
together with the shattered wrecks of chariots and 
splintered spears, the broken .arrows and the trunks 
of several warriors. Swarms of crows and kites flock 
about to feast upon the dead bodies. And the proud 
Kalihga army with their thousand elephants in rout .and 
confusion fly from the field dashing to the ground their 
high hopes and vain vaunts of their sovereign. To 
escape pursuit and capture, some of the fugitives take 
refuge .and hide themselves in mountain caves, S|ub- 
terranean caverns or dense jungles.^ Some plunge into 
the sea and swim off and some screen themselves in the 
dismembered bodies of dead elephants. All the men 
having thus fallen or fled, an immense booty consisting 
of many elephants, horses, camels, chariots and treasure 
chests, with a large number of maidens falls into the 
hands of the victors. Having secured all this valuable 
booty the Cola general desires to take the Kalinga 
chieftain prisoner and to carry him in triumph to his 
sovereign. He sends emissaries in all directions to 
search his whereabouts, to make a very close search in 
every .nook and corner and they return to report that 
they could find no trace of the king, but that they found 
an army of his, lying on the top of a high hill. The 
general orders a strong detachment to proceed to the 
spot in question and surround and subdue the army 
entrenched therein. The place is stormed and taken 
and all are put to the sword except a few who, disguising 


33 


Kalingattupparomij 405 - 26 . 
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themselves as Jains, or Buddhists, or Brahmana pilgrims, or 
wandering minstrels sue for mercy .and escape with their 
lives. Having thus laid waste the whole of the sea-coast 
kingdom of Kalihga, and planting there a pillar of victory, 
Karunakara Tondaiman, lord of the Vandaiyar returns 
and lays at the feet of his master all the spoils of war.^ 


^ For other details see M. Raghava Ayyangar's KalingaUuppcrani 
arayicci, 40 - 44 . 



CHAPTER VII 

SOCIAL LIFE IN TAMIL LAND 
I. TOWNS AND TOWN LIFE 
An attempt is made here to study the town and city 
life of the Tamil people from the earliest times. 
This picture of the people is drawn from ,a study 
of the literature of the period. Contemporary literature 
and tradition as transmitted in lierary records supply us 
with materials with which we have to construct our 
history. For Tamil literature, like her sister literature 
the Sanskrit, does not contain any books devoted to the 
subject of history proper. The ancients perhaps realized 
that the life of the people as portrayed in literature would 
be better and far more interesting than the mere dry 
bones of history with .arithmetical chronology. Accord- 
ing-ly they have bequeathed to us a rich legacy of litera- 
ture of which any civilized nation may feel legitimately 
proud. 

Vmijik-KariivUr, the Cena Qapital . — The location of 
this ancient city of Vahji or Karuvur has been the subject 
of much controversy which has now been set at rest, we 
hope, by the identification of it with the present Karur 
in Trichinopoly district.^ We do not intend to go 
into the merits of the question as we are here con- 
cerned only with town life. The ^ahgam works 
generally mention this town frequently and this points 
to its importance.® Every town of importance had 
a strong fortification round it. So also Karuvur had 

^See M. Raghava Ayyangar, Ceran Senguttuvan and R. Raghava Ay- 
yangar Vanfimanagar (1917), pp. 161-87, see S.J.E. An, Eep. 1928, 
p. 50. 

^Puram, 11 and 387; Sirupan, 50; Silap., canto xxvi, line SO, Padipru, 
60 especially the gloss. 
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a strong- fortress. Outside the fortress were the’ temples, 
saJ^as, mathas, where lived ascetics and penance-performers. 
Between the fort-walls and these, there was a deep moat. 
The intervening space between the moat -and the walls 
of the fortress was a defence-forest Kat/arkadu.'^ The 
walls of the fortress were fully equipped with armed men, 
and war implements. The gateway had a lofty gopumm 
defended by guards. This gate led on to a number of 
streets where fish, salt, liquor, sweetmeats, meat, etc., 
were offered for sale. Next to these streets were others 
which were places of residence to the potters, copper- 
smiths, bronzesmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, tailors, 
makers of garlands, astrologers, panar or bards, vendors 
of gems and pearls. Beyond these, there were streets 
of Brahmanas, the raja-marga and the streets of royal 
officers. In the heart of the fortress-city there was the 
royal palace which contained the durbar hall, the coun- 
cil chamber, and the dancing hall. The same description 
of fortress, containing broad and busy streets, is found 
in regard to the cities of Madura and Kanci.^ We 
are told that the palace was lighted with lamps held by 
statues of metal made by the Y\auanas, under the super- 
vision of night watchmen who attended to the oiling of 
the lamps.^ We do not know whether this arrangement 
of lighting was also extended to the streets of the city. 
Mention is also made of temples of guardian deities, in 
whose honour festivals were often held so that the city 
might not be visited by calamities providential or other- 
wise. There were besides hotels where food and sweet- 
meats were offered for ^ale.^ What is more remarkable 
is the mention of a museum in the city.® 

1 sireupsa® . 

2 See Mad-uraikkanci, 11. 351 fif. 

^Nedunal, II. 101-4, c£. Perumpan 316-7. 

^Madumikkanci 11. 624-7. ^Jbid. 1. 677. 
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Puhar, mi ancient city . — ^Among the ancient cities of 
Tamil land the most famous was Puhar, the capital of 
the Cola monarchs. The vestiges of the ancient town 
cannot be even traced to-day. Puhar was the other name 
for Kavirippumpattinam. Puhar simply means any city 
or town at the mouth of the river. From referring in 
general to any sea-port town situated at the moiuth of a 
river, it came to be later identified specially, with 
Kavirippumpattinam so much so that Puhar did not 
mean any other city than Kavirippumpattinam."^ This 
famous town must have been on the spot where the 
holy river Kaviri now falls into the sea. This was therefore 
at some distance from the present town of Mayavaram. 
Either the city has been devoured by the unceasing 
waves of the furious sea or has fallen into irrecoverable 
ruin through continued neglect and carelessness. 
Whatever the cause of its decay, it is obvious that once 
it was a highly flourishing centre, a great commercial 
place, a rich town, the capital of the C5la monarchs for 
several hundreds of years. 

Ilahko-Adigal, the .author of the celebrated Sahgam 
classic Silappadikdram, speaks of this Puhar or Pum- 
puhar as containing very ancient families.^ If to the 
author of the second century a.d. the people settled 
in Puhar were of very .ancient families, we can easily 
imagine how old and flourishing a city must Puhar 
have been. The city was unique in every respect. The 
people living there belonged to different communities 

^Kavirippumpattinam became such a famous city that the term “^patti- 
nam’ in the Sahgam literature or later days meant only Kaviripattinara. In 
illustration we can quote the tjr^ealise entitled the Patthiappdlai dealing with 
this ancient city. Again the name of the ^thor of the poems found in the 
eleventh Tirumurai, goes after the name of this old town, Paftinattup- 
pillaiyar (about the tenth century a.d ). It reminds us of the fact that to-day 
pattanam means only Madras city. In the same way in those days pattinam 
meant the famous Puhar. 

® Seft, Tamil, vol. iv. 
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and yet there was no unhealthy spirit of jealousy and 
hatred among them. 

Merchant communities in the city . — Though we have 
reason to believe that members of different communities 
had their abodes in that ancient city, still the most 
influential community in the city seems to have been 
the merchants. Commerce by land and commerce by 
sea were their profession. These merchants had such a 
prosperous and flourishing trade that they amassed 
mountains of wealth. Puhar became one of the wealthiest 
towns of South India. This only shows that the ancient 
Tamils were forward in commerce. We know that trade 
and commerce are an index to a country's prosperity. 
With such an active enterprise, these commercial classes 
would have been very rich and consequently influential. 

Flourishing international trade . — Puhar was then a 
city overflowing with milk and honey. The wealth of 
the merchant classes surpassed the wealth of the ruling 
chieftain. In that city in any season of the year, there 
would be found a host of foreigners — probably those 
who had commercial intercourse with South India, 
always coming .and going and transacting business in 
the public market of the city. The market of the city 
was of huge dimensions. There any article which one 
desired could be got without fail. The articles were 
not only indigenous but also foreign. It is said that 
foreign merchandise of all sorts flooded the market 
streets of Puhar and the little Puhar put on the appear- 
ance of an island wherein the whole world encircled by 
the sea came to stay. It seems no exaggeration to 
remark that every country of the then known world had 
something or other to do with the capital of the ancient 
C51a kingdom. This is testified to by other valuable 
sources of evidence. The find of Roman coins, and 
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Other coins of equal value, and the records of the foreign 
travellers and visitors bear testimony to the active 
commercial relations between South India and the then 
known civilized world. With markets flooded wdth 
articles of different kinds and varieties catering for the 
needs and tastes of different classes of people, .and with 
heaps of wealth, and with the protection afforded by the 
king- of the land, Puhar was an ideal place for fashion- 
able and rich men to spend a part of the year in. 

Progress in the arts . — One sure test of a nation’s 
culture and greatness is the degree of its advance in 
architecture and allied arts. That Puhar contained 
some lofty and magnificent buildings is evident from the 
phrase Nedivnilaimadam.^ This expression connotes 
the idea that the building in question was several 
storeys high, and the floor referred to in the text must 
therefore be the central one.® Seven-storeyed buildings 
seem to have been common and were a familiar feature 
of ancient Tamil cities like Kavirippumpattinam. The 
erection of such huge and lofty buildings would not 
be possible without a corresponding development 
in the technique of architectural engineering. So 
we may take it that high engineering skill was developed 
in those days, and magnificent buildings were the result. 
But the windows of these buildings were different from 
those to which we are now accustomed.^ They were 

1 0/F®/^'8s>?tD/rL_Lb canto ii, 1. 13, canto xiii, 1. 69. 

2 The six floors, leaving the ground floor for the establishment, suggest 
that they were intended for use in the respective seasons of the year. The 
whole year was divided into six seasons (ritus) of two months each — tsprlng, 
summer, winter, autumn, etc., and each floor was suitable for one particular 
season. Apparently, the top-floor was us?d in summer and the floor next 
below in spring and so on. These people who enjoyed such lovely things 
are compared to the happy dwellers in the country of the Uttarakurus, the 
ideal land of blisis and enjoyment for those who had won it through the 
practice of high virtue and penance. 

^Ibid., 11. 23-4; iv, 1. 53. 
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what can be called iattice windows with holes in the 
shape of the eyes of a deer.^ These windows so-called 
were beautifully ornamented and richly decorated. 

Appropriate to the lovely and well-ventilated build- 
ings, happy enjoyment and overflowing riches, there 
was .a superb supply of attractive furniture with choice 
decorations born of a highly developed knowledge in 
fine arts. Well furnished cots and beds were a perma- 
nent feature of the house. It is said that the stands of 
the cot were inlaid with lustrous gems of rare value in 
very well-to-do families and appeared in workmanship 
and finish like that done by Mayan, the carpenter of the 
Gods. Making indeed due allowance for poetic de- 
scriptions and play of imagination, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that Puhar was once a famous and rich city 
with well-laid streets and highly attractive buildings. 
Trade and commerce prospered. The people were rich 
and above want. Life was enjoyable. The king 
extended his hand of protection, and assured peace and 
security to .all his subjects. 

The status of women . — It would thus appear that 
wealthy people inhabited the cities and their life was 
one of luxury and ease. Social life was very much 
enlivened by women participating freely in the amenities 
of life. They attended temples and tanks and took 
part in the public dances. They were allowed consider- 
able freedom in the choice of their partners of life. 
They decked themselves with costly .attire and orna- 
ments and made themselves attractive. The dress of 
course varied according^ to their position in society. In 
the age of the Porunararriippadai, the Tamils knew the 
manufacture of cloths of fine texture with borders of 
diiferent colours.® The yam was so fine that the 

^ See also Patfinappdlai, 157. ^11. 82-3, cf. Sirup&n, 1. 236. 
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texture looked like the skin of the serpent and thin like 
the smoke/ Clothes were largely of cotton. Weaving- 
in wool stood next, and last came clothes of silk.^ Both 
woollen and silk cloths did not advance beyond the 
crude stag'e as they w'ere not in wide demand. Accord- 
ing to the commentator of the Silappadikaram^ cloth 
was also made of rat’s hair.^ It w'ould appear that a 
good deal of spinning was done by women.'^ The 
aesthetic sense was so much developed that in addition 
to fine dress, they decorated their persons with jewels of 
pearl and gold. Decoration again consisted in painting 
the body with scented paste and powders and in wearing- 
garlands of flowers. AVomen wore a cap of pearls for 
the mamnme which were tied by means of a belt, 
mulaikkci€cii:^ 

Prostitutes . — There were special streets for courte- 
sans and public woman. It would appear that fashionable 
young men resorted to their residences and spent their 
time there caring little for their wedded wives. It led 
in some cases to the utter ruin of one’s own fortune, 
as in the case of Kovalan. Hence the chaste ladies of 
the town took care to guard their husbands from falling- 
under the seductions of harlots. There is an ode in 
the Narrinm (320), where a woman gives expression to 
this idea and shows how she had failed in her attempt to 
save her husband. In this ode it is said that harlots 
with leaf garment passed through the streets so as to 
attract young men of the place, thus striking terror into 
the minds of the housewives. 

Ide>al of feminine beauty . — People with such high 
aesthetic sense had a lofty ideal of feminine beauty. 
The following is one of the numerous descriptions of 
'^Puram, 397 - 8 . ^ Poriinar, 11 , 154 - 5 . 

3 Canto xiv, 11. 205-7. ^ Puy\c^m, 125. 

^ Ne4'Um>alva(}ai^ 136. See also P^e-Aryan Tamil C-ulture, pp. 46-52. 

34 
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feminine charms in the Porimardrriippad^r : ‘The 
songstress had hair like the black sand on the sea- 
shore; her fair forehead was like the crescent moon; 
her eyebrow bent like the bow that kills ; the outer end 
of her cool eyes was beamtifiil, her sweetly speaking 
mouth was red like the sheath of the fruit of the silk cotton 
tree; her spotlessly white teeth were like rows of many 
pearls ; her ears were like the curved handles of scissors, 
and their lobes were shaking with bright ear-rings shaped 
like the crocodile. Her neck was bent down with modesty; 
her shoulders w^ere like the waving* bamboo trees; her 
forearms were covered with thin hair; her fingers were 
like the November flower which grows on the tops of 
high hills ; her breasts, covered with light coloured 
beauty spots, were such as people thought it would 
cause her pain to bear them, .and tvere so high that the 
rib of a cocoanut leaf could not go between them; her 
navel was very beautiful and resembled a whirlpool in 
water. Her waist was so small that observers could not 
guess that it existed (and that it bore the weight of the 
body) with dififioulty. Her pudendum was adorned with 
a megalai, many-stringed waist-band with many bells, 
looking as if it swarmed with bees; her thighs straight 
and thin like the trunk of a female elephant; her lower 
legs were covered with hair, as they ought to be, up to 
the ankles and her small feet w'ere like the tongue of a 
tired dog.’^ 

5'ec. 11. THE VILLAGE LIFE 
Means of transport . — Ancient South India was not 
primarily a country of towns. There were a number of 
villages most of them self-contained .and self-sufficient. 
Kach village was a local unit by itself, as warranted by 
the then conditions. Intercourse between village and 
^ n. 25-47. 2 From Pre-Aryan Tamil Culturfe, p. 77. 
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village, between village and town was not frequent. 
There were certainly roads which were confined mainly 
to towns. In the villages there were no metalled roads 
for vehicles to move easily on. The means of transport 
w^ere mainly carts on the land and boats on the water.^ 
We have a reference to carts loaded with salt in the 
Pertimpandrpii;ppadair With such means of transport, 
there was not sufficient opportunity for the movements 
of, a mass of people from one place to another. The little 
intercourse they had was for purposes of trade and 
commerce . 

The Brcthmajws. — In a village, then, as we have 
to-day, there was an agmhdmm or the street where 
Brahmanas resided, and other streets where agriculturists 
and members of cottage industries lived. Beyond the 
villages, in the hills and forests lived in huts, hunters and 
similar classes. Aharam is the name given to the 
houses of Brahmanas. We have ,a description of a 
Brahmana’s house in the Peraimpdndrnippadai from which 
it is seen that the Brahmana was engaged in Vedic rites 
and for this purpose reared in his own house the gentle 
cow. It would appear that this animal was released from 
the pandal for grazing in the village common, while the 
calf was kept at home.“ There is again the evidence of 
the TirmnuriLtgdrruppadai wherein the position and 
duties expected of the Brahmanas are exactly parallel to 
the prescriptions of the Dharnmsidms. That these 
Brahmanas engaged themselves in performing ynfnas^ and 
that some of them took to the life of a recluse is also 
evident.* ' 

In the Tirnmiimgcirruppadai we meet with a curious 
prescription in regard to the period of study. It 

^ Maduraikkanci, 11. 75-83; Puram, 13. 

Sirupan&YTUppadoA, 11. 252-3. ^11. 60-65. 

^ PerumpdnaYT^ppado^, 1- 297. ^'Tirumuru.f 11. 126-35. 
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is said that one must be forty-eight years old before he 
entered the householder’s life. It would be interesting 
to know whether there is any similar injunction in the 
D'karmasdstras. To my knowledge there is no such 
reference/ ' 

Agriculturists. — ^Agriculture has always been the 
main occupation of the people of India and much more so 
of the people of South India. Much dignity was attached 
to that profession and people took to it with all seriousness, 
for on it depended as even now, the food supply of the 
people. After the seasonal harvests were over, it was a 
custom among these agriculturists to take to amusements 
of different kinds. The amusements consisted mainly in 
eating and drinkirig, in singing and dancing. The food 
was not strictly vegetarian. From the Porunardrrii^p- 
picuiai,^ it is evident milk and milk products and roasted 
meat were in large use. Rice g*rains cooked, and sweet 
cakes of different varieties were a part of the staple food.® 
Fruits like the jackfruit and mangoes were also taken.^ 
According to the P crump andrr\uppadai,'^ preserved 
mangoes were used as pickles. Liquor was indulged 
in by almost all classes of people. It was of different 
kinds. Rice liquor, liquor brewed from honey, and 
palmyra liquor were all in lavish and popular use.® 
This fact presupposes the existence of wine shops.’' 
What is however curious is that these ancients did not 
make use of cocoanut liquor. At least we have not come 
across any such reference. 

Their ^amusements. — Singing and dancing were 

^ C£, 11. 179-80. For another account of the Brahmanas, see ‘Maduraik- 
kanci, II. 468-73. 

2 11. 103-7, 115-6. 107-8 and 112-4. 

^Maduraikhanci^W. 526-35. 5 n. 308-IO. 

^ Mataipaduhaddyyi, 11. 170-85; P'erumpdn&TT^ppado-i) 1, 142; Pattinap- 
Palai, 1. 89 ff. 

‘^Pattina.i 1 . 180 . 
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other favourite modes of amusement. Every villag-e 
had a common dancing hall called ddu halani^ or 
Marahgud- It was also the viilag'e theatre. Fz*om 
the term kalam^ it can be inferred that the set 
place must have been an open maidan enclosed for the 
purpose.* The same ode further demonstrates the fact 
that there was a class of professional actors and actress- 
es. .When public performances were held in these 
kaZamSj women attended and took part in the timarigai/ 
a kind of dance. This is another instance of the freedom 
enjoyed by even village women in those days . 

Ho%ises, etc., in, the village. — The houses of rich men 
of the village, like those in towns, were known as madam, 
implying thereby that they possessed an upper storey as 
well. Originally the houses ^vere of timber and g-radually 
stone came into luse. Many-eyed lattice windows were a 
characteristic feature of these houses. The residences of 
the poorer people were huts with mud walls and thatched 
roofs.® There is a description of a hut of an Eyinar in 
the Peruntpdndrruppadai which throw's some light on this 
topic. The uh,a grass was the material used for thatch- 
ing the roof. A strong beam served for fastening the 
door. In the front of the hut there was .a pa-ndal thrown 
over thick props of wood in addition to a few stakes 
planted here and there. Around the hut w'as an exten- 
sive compound encircled by a thick-set hedge of thorns.’’ 
There were also dogs. Oil-lamps were in use, made of 
stone or earthenware and were burnt wdth a cotton wick®. 
The lamp was lighted with fire made by churning wood.® 

canto iv, 6. ^ See Kiiriintogai, 31. 

5 ^smiEjeis>s, See Silap., v, 1. 70, 

^Fadirru., 15, 13; Pattinappalai, 11. 143-5. ^11. 117-129. 

^ Kuruntogai, 353. 

9 Perumpan 1. 177-99. 
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Fire for other purposes was also got by a similar operation 
as for instance, making holes in the flute. This 
reminds us of the custom of making fire by churning one 
piece of wood on another for sacrificial purposes even 
to-day by Brahmanas performing Vedic rites. 

The T^dmilsi lo‘uers of Nature , — ^Around the village 
in all parts were spread, as far as eye could see, extensive 
corn-fields and gardens containing fruits and flowers. In 
fact the ancient Tamilian was an ardent lover of nature. 
His observation of the Fauna and Flora was close and 
keen as is exhibited in ancient Tamil poetry. 

Their .appreciation of natural scenery was such that 
flowers marked their ways of life, whether they pertained 
to the household or war. Different flowers and shrubs 
such as vetcij nocci, kanci, were symbolic of the different 
incidents of war. Garlands of flowers were a decoration 
both with men and women, the wearing of which was an 
indispensable feature of their social life. It need not be 
said that these fruits and roots afforded rich food to the 
ancient inhabitants of the Tamil land. Even the leaves 
of trees woven together were used as garments. The 
ancient Tamils of the prehistoric period, it would appear, 
began with leaf garments and the practice continued even 
in the ^ahgam epoch as is evidenced by frequent referen- 
ces to them in the ^angam literature. In the sutra of 
the Tolkappiyam (meyppaitiyal) , there is a reference to 
this. It was a custom for the lover to present a leaf 
garment to his lady-love before the actual marriage.’^ 

III. MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
The whole of ancient Tamil literature can be roughly 
classified under two main heads : A ham and P\u.r\am. 
Aham is love, the unparalleled joy and experience of a 

1 eiasu^es>p Qajppea. 

See Puram^ 61„ 116, 248, 340. Cintdmani, 66, 
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married couple born out of harmonious life of enjoyment 
at home. Furam, on the other hand, means anything- that 
could be experienced by others as well as the institu- 
tions of state and societ3’'. If Ahum is love, Puram is 
war. These two are essential factors of life. While the 
Sanskritists speak of four objects of life, Dharnia (aram)^ 
Artha (po?nti), Kama (inbmji), and Moksa (zndu), the 
Tamil literature speaks of onl3^ the first three objects and 
omits vidu or moksa. While arani and porul form 
purani^ inham comes under the category of Aham. 
Accordingly we have a collection of anthologies Ahaiid- 
niint and P'lipandnuru. It is Tiruvalluvar who makes a 
clear presentation of the trlvarga of Sanskrit literature. 
In this immortal work the Kuml, he makes a three-fold 
division, aram, pond and inhamP 

Forms of marriage. — Sanskrit writers on the subject 
of marriage mention eight kinds of marriage : hrdhma, 
dama^ drsa, prdjdpatya, dsiiraj gdndhar'oa, rdksasa and 
paisdca.^ 

This means that eight forms of marriage were 
prevalent in the epoch of the Dharmasutras and 
DkarmasdsU'us. A comparative study of this institution 
and that of the ancient Tamils is both interesting and 
instructive. In the Tamilagam, two forms of marriage 
were normal in earliest times though the Tamils were 
familiar with these eight forms by the time of the 
Tolkappiyanar. These two forms of the marriage- 
institution were the kalamb and the karpu. These .are 
difficult terms to translate and may be roughly rendered 
as 'marriage in secrecy’ and 'marriage overt. The 

^Cf. S^n Tamils vol. 8, pp. 539-40. 

il Manu, iii. 21. 

^ I have translated them as * pre-nuptial love’ and ‘ post-nuptial love’ 
in my Hindu Adniinisirative Institutions, pp. 36-7. 
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tribes who originally inhabited this part of India seem to 
have been the hill and forest tribes among whom the 
normal form of marriage was kalazMi. Before regular 
marriage was celebrated, it was a peculiar custom that a 
certain person met secretly an unmarried girl and made 
overtures of love to her. This state of suspense 
continued till her parents came to know of this and got 
her married to her lover. This may roughly be said 
to correspond to the gandharva form of marriage. 
Mr. Thurston who has made a special study of the 
aboriginal tribes in different parts of South India 
mentions how even to-day a relic of this practice still 
lingers with some of the tribes in Gan jam, Coimbatore 
and Trivandrum.^ 

In the age of T olkdppiyanar. — Under the category of 
Ahatti'^ai treating of different forms of love and 
marriage, Tolkappiyanar makes a three-fold classification, 
kaikkilaij ainti-mi and peruntinaid Let us examine 
the forms of love and marriage under each of these heads. 
Kaikkilai is that form of love where either the lover alone 
or the loved alone exhibits his or her passion respect- 
ively. This love is not reciprocated by the other party. 
Hence it is known as one-sided love^ {orittalaikkdmam) , 
Three kinds of this form are again distinguished. The 
first is the case of a lover who approaches an immature 
girl and expresses his love to her. This immature girl 
is termed pedai while the mature girl is termed pcdumhai^ 
The second division of the kaikkilai form of love is where 

Ethnographic notes in Southern India, p. 131. 

2 A detailed and excellent survey of this topic is made by M, Raghava 
Ayyangar in his book TolkdpMyapporuJadikdra drdycci. (Second Edition 
1929). 

4 Qu^thetou, 

Cf. Aham This kind of love to an immature girl is evident from the 
sutra (50) of the Tolkappiyoftn asiru>(^ enreon ^eiretaLJD(oUJir&Hi—.ih 
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the lover and the loved are equally anxious for union 
with each other but the actual union is postponed. The 
characteristics of this form are thus mentioned : accidental 
meeting"/ reflections, on the lady whether she was a god- 
dess or a human being/ anxiety relieved as he comes to 
know that she is only a human being/ overtures of love 
by gestures of eyes, etc.^ The third division of the love 
under the heading ka-ikkilai is evident from the sutra 105. 
This is known in literature as Kollerukddal or simply 
erukddal. This was largely in vogue in the mtdlat region. 
The custom among the members of the community of cow- 
herds was to let loose a rude bull declaring that 
he who would catch hold of it with success was the 
lawful husband of the maiden in whose honour the said 
event was fixed up.° This reminds us of the breaking 
of the bow by the epic hero Rama and his consequent 
marriage to Sita in the Rdmdymva. These forms of the 
Kmkkilai roughly correspond to the amra, raksasa^ and 
the paisaca forms of the Hindu legal literature.® 

The second great dizfision is Aintinai or correlation to 
natural regions. — It has been contended with some truth 
that the course which each form of love or marriage took 
was generally affected by the geographical conditions of 
the land. We know that the ancient Tamils distinguish- 
ed five regions (^finals') : kurinji^ neydal, mullai, 
pdlai and marudam. These names were given probably 
after the trees or flowers which grew abundantly in the 
respective regions. Social life in these five regions is 
an interesting study. Though there was much that was 

1 S[riL&, 2 ^ QjS^eo. 

See also sutra 62. 

5 See Kali, 70, 71, etc. See also 94-6. 

° For other details of Kaikkilai love, the reader is referred to the three 
stanzas of Kalittogai, 56-8. 

35 
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common in the daily life of the people who occupied the 
five thyais still these differed from one another in certain 
customs and practices, social and religious. The Kurinji 
is a hilly tract of land where Nature enraptures her in- 
habitants by her romantic scenery. The K<ilarjiyal form of 
marriage leading to immediate consummation was com- 
mon in these hilly parts. Neydal is the maridme region 
where the woman passes anxious da3^s and nights in ex- 
pectation of her husband gone to far-off lands in quest of 
trade. Mullm is pasture ground, and here perhaps even 
separation of lovers for a short time was a source of 
anguish and anxiety. For the cowherds leave with their 
cattle for the grazing grounds and return only in the even- 
ing after a day^s strenuous work. Pcilai is the desert region 
where the separation of the lover from his beloved is so 
inevitable. In a desert region where nothing* could be 
got a man had to go out to earn a livelihood for himself 
and his family. Here both kalavu and harpu forms 

were prevalent. Lastly marudmn is the fertile region 

where people lead a settled life of ease and peace. Here 
the normal form of marriage prevails. This might be 
the region where the karpiyal form of marriage was 
popular as also the mullai and the neydal regions."^ 

The Perumtinai is the third great division of 

Ahattinai of the Tolkappiyam. This division treats of 
unequal love matches and their evil consequences. 

This is also of different varieties." Some of them are, 
first, for a lover to go in for a lady more aged than him- 
self, secondly, the forcible seizure of a lady by one who 
meets her by sheer accident with a view to satisfy 
his carnal lust ; and thirdly to violently love a certain lady 
who is not only unwilling to return his love but sternly 

^ See Natnbi: 'Ahapporuluilakkam. Sen Tamil publication, (1913). 

2 See sHtra 5L 
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refuses in spite of all overtures on his part. The last 
form of love is so violent on the part of the lover 
that he threatens her with his resolution to give up his 
life. This invoking of voluntary death went by the 
name of madalerudaV- and Tjaraipaydal."^ The Tolkdppiyam 
gives it the name of Liriyamadarriranf while the later 
Tamil literature refers to this simply as rtiad-al. This 
seems to be the peculiar Tamil custom of very ancient 
days. Maddened by love for a particular lady, the lover 
causes a cart of palmyra stem and a horse of jagged 
edges of palmyra leaf-stalks to be made, and seats him- 
self naked on the horse, painting his whole body with 
ash. He has in his hand a picture of the lady-love 
drawn not by artists but by himself, with his eyes stead- 
fast on it. He adorns himself with the g'arland made 
of bones of cats and flowers of Caloiropis giganteaP 
He thus rides through the public thoroughfare, and halts 
there foodless and sleepless, regardless of rain and sun. 
Either he is married or executed.® 

This peculiar convention mentioned in the Sahgam 
literature gave birth in later times to what is known as 
niadal literature of which the extant works are the 
Periya-iirumadal and Siriya-tirumaM of Tirumahgai 
Alvar. This idea of absorbed passion for a lady love 
and the resolution to give up one’s life on her not yield- 
ing to one’s wishes, has been pressed into service by the 
mystic poets and poetesses who yearned for the indis- 
soluble and eternal union with the God-love for whom 

1 ^ S>l(Sff>fTUrTLU^<k-. 

® Cp. Narfinai, 220; Kuriintogai 1^, 173, 182 and 186. Kalittogai 
(neytarkali), stanzas 21, 22 and 24. E. Thurston informs us that some 
practice of this kind is now prevalent among the Badaga community of the 
Nilgiri Hitl tribes. (_Efhno graphic Notes, p. 21.) See also Tanjai-vdnan- 
kovai, p. 89 (ed. 1893), though, the account here given has no basis in ancient 
literature. 
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they bore infinite and indescribable passion of devotion 
and faith/ 

An interesting- question has been raised by the cele- 
brated author of the T olkappiyam whether this practice 
of madalerudal was proper in the case of women also. 
He himself answers with a simple No/ Thus the 
ancient practice of madal was confined only to men 
and was not prevalent among wmmen. Tamil ladies 
were either not fired by such blind passion or were un- 
willing to take up such extreme steps. From aught we 
know of the heroic mothers .and sisters of the Tamil 
JNddu we may assume that passionate lust of a violent 
kind did not animate them as was the case with men.® 

The varieties of love-marriages under the category 
of the Perumtinai may favourably compare, according 
to Ilaihpuranar, another distinguished commentator 
on the T olkappiyam, with the Brahma, Prajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva forms of marriage mentioned in 
the Hindu law-books/ Tolkappiyanar furnishes us 
with further details in regard to the main divisions of 

^This has been already referred to in the chapter on Some Tamil 
Mystic yoets. 

2 see sutra 35, cp. Kural. 

Si svigarear sam LjctL-Qei(^LJ 

QutsmeasFljr} Qt 

^ (See also Tirumangai Alvar Periyartiruma<}al ) . 

* * 

mean nirr ff&)QiT£F eutTL^sunQ ineo 

Qin^uQ^irir emr&^anpiE 

QjggOT sp]6SiiraSI jb QsLl.i—iB<a» ^if^i vurrisQ vunixi 

Lce^^LD &!L QrBfiSKotu Q(3/emLpJ}(^LD. 

4 See the gloss on Talk. Ahat., 

Qu(^is ^.^esisr *!s(S}e)j'Ssasrik^,^sa!sruj/rQaj a/rui^ 

^ih @J(T^^eOrr^ui^ LD<sm^^^ui i3jTuith l 9 irrr^TLi^^ujU) 

QfidjstiQwSsrueer ^^^^stpsruuir ^ u® aeoir^iijbf ^itErr^^LDQusrQpib Qua^ 
uiss<^ LDtrCJS ^esisti cl€0^ct/c1 Qucr^'Sii ^sQaesru uuSe^jpi 

eiJ0^(SOnr^u> Qu(r^iB^2saifr eresrs sn^puuiLL^^* 
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halaviyal and karpiyal. The kalavu division constitutes 
the following four stages of love : — 

( 1 ) Union of lovers brought about by f ate."^ 

(2) Second 'union of lovers at the place of their 
first meeting.^ 

(3) Lover’s lunion with love through the agency 
of his associate.® 

(4) Lover’s union with love through the agency 
of her associate.^ 

The first class is otherwise known as davvap- 
punarccij^ mitnmirupiinarcci.^ and kdnmppunarcciJ Here 
the lover and the lady love meet accidentally. The 
latter is such ,a charming damsel that he at first suspects 
her to be a goddess. From various signs and independ- 
ent sources, his anxiety is relieved and he boldly 
advances his love-request to her, followed by the parting 
scene. 

The second stage is reached when the lover feels 
keenly the separation and resolves to meet her the next 
day at the same time and place. The lady love enter- 
tains the same feelings and goes out the next morning. 
Both meet and are happy only inwardly. She is 
overcome by shame to openly express her joy. Under 
the pretence of driving away from her face a bee, he 
touches her body technically termed meytottuppayiraL^ 
Soon her friends appear on the scene and there is an 
abrupt separation. The third stage is when he meets 

1 L^etsi!rfrs^&, 2 ^'Ps^'uufr®. 

3: urrmsp ^ p 

See sutra, 499. 
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See Tirukkovaij 18. 
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next his companion to whom he narrates what all has 
happened. He is moved and oEers like a knight- 
errant to meet his lady love and remove his agony of 
suspense. The companion sees her 'without her know- 
ledge, and returning- asks his friend to meet her. Just 
then her friends disturb the scene and once more they 
part. The last stage is when the maid-in-attendance 
of the mistress plays a conspicuous part and hence known 
as tdliyir-kuttain. The lover feels the difficulty of 
getting at her and resolves to engage the services of her 
maid-in-attendance. He approaches her and first under- 
stands her mind. She is aware of her mistress's passion 
for him. After taking her into his confidence he 
gives out his ideas about her mistress. She receives 
these though not warmly. On this he expresses his 
resolution of madalerudal^ This generates fear in her 
heart and she therefore arranges for tlieir meeting in 
solitude. Now the outward manifestation of love is 
exhibited by both. Then she returns to where her maid 
had gone as if to cull a flower from the neighbouring 
creeper house. This continues for days together, some- 
times in the day and sometimes in the night.® 

A few days thus pass by and the maid is afraid that 
the matter would be divulged. Hence she asks the lover 
to marry her mistress/ Finding him indifferent the 
mistress pines away and becomes pale. Her parents 
ignorant of what had happened treat her for some illness 
or other. Diviners and sorcerers are consulted. Obla- 
tions are offered to the deities. Finally she is deemed 
to be love-sick and her wedding is arranged with some 
other than the object of her love. The maid informs 
the lover of this and arranges for the secret escape of 
Sutra, 102. ^Ibid., 130. 
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the mistress with the connivance of the nurse. The 
elopement becomes public and her kith and kin pursue 
the couple, but finding their daughter firmly attached to 
her lover, return home."- Then the marriage is cele- 
brated and both the master and the mistress lead the 
happy life of the householder. 

The next form of marriage, that was perhaps more 
popular in the epoch of tlie Tolkappiyam. is the karpiyal. 
Here the marriag'e is arrang-ed by the parents of both the 
parties and celebrated with all ceremonials and rites.^ 
It would appear that karpiyal is the consequence of 
kalamiyal which is the more original form of love and 
marriage. In the epoch preceding that of the Tol- 
kappiyam, the different varieties of kalaviyal were 
prevalent with the result that they came to be abused 
in course of time. From the simple form of love 
at first sight it grew into the complex institution that it 
was, during the age in which our celebrated grammarian 
floiurished. What were the circumstances which contri- 
buted to this complexity at the cost of ancient simplicity? 
They are set forth in the Tolkappiyam itself. The 
gandharva system degenerated slowly but surely into 
the raksa-sa form as is evident from the phrase makatpar- 
kdnci^ according to which a person carried off his 
lady love by sheer force even when she did not agree 
to live with him.^ Again falsehood, dishonesty and 
treachery entered into the system and spoiled the 
simple marriage organization.'’ These evils increased 

1 Sutra 40. ^ Hid., 142. 

3 uiaiLi irrp 

4 79, 11. 14-15. 
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in a predominatingly high degree that the guardians of 
society felt the need of certain conventions which would 
be binding on all the members of the community. They 
were already aware of the system in ‘vogue among the 
first three communities and its advantages in ensuring 
peace and goodwill among the members of the society. 
.Thus was ushered in the complex institution of mar- 
riage, which in course of time came to be recognized by 
the society at large. 

It would not be out of place here to examine the 
different stages of the harpiyal form of marriage as 
mentioned in the T^olkdppiyam,^ According to this suira, 
the following are categorically the stages which mark 
the even course of this karpu, institution : — 

1. The first is known as marai-z^elippadutaP 
which occurred when a person took his lady love to his 
home with no interruption from her relatives, though the 
latter came to know of it, and then arranged for the 
regular marriage with the consent of his parents. The 
wedding took place after the mistress went through 
the vowed observance silainbitkalj nonhuS' 

2. The second stage of this marriage was tam^rir- 
perutal.^ Having- come to know that their daughter 
had been carried off by such and such a person to such 
and such a place after a few days of their departure, 
her near and dear ones visited their daughter. When 
they understood that she approved of her master, the 
lover, they invited him to go over to their place and get 
the marriage celebrated in pomp and splendour. 

Thus whether the marriage was celebrated in the 
house of the bride or bridegroom the usual time for the 

^ Sutra 500. ® Qai&f^uu(Sljsio. 

^ See Narrinai, 279. 
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celebration was four days. Three days were devoted to 
ceremonials and fasting, and the fourth day to the final 
consummation of the marriage as is evident from the 
sutra, 146*"- 

3. After the regular marriage, was the period of 

enjoyment During this time both of the newly- 

married young pair spent their days in ease and 
happiness., 

4. Next was the period of misunderstanding 
pulavi.^ This is explained by the P aripddal.^ Accor- 
ding to this, the master begins to bestow his lover 
on the prostitutes of the locality and spends all his 
time with them, little caring for his wedded wife . 
While maintaining steadfast her chastity during this 
temporary separation from her husband, she prayed to 
the Lord to bestow the right wisdom on her husband. 
Mediators were not wanting to bring him round to the 
righteous path. These were twelve in number; the 
maid of the mistress, mother, Brahmana, his friend, panan, 
his wife panini, messenger, guest, musician, dancer,, 
astrologer and visitor. The Kalittogai adds the 
thirteenth mediator, the washerwoman.® 

5. The next incident goes by the name of udalP 
The period of misunderstanding continues indefinitely 
and the more affected of the parties is the lover who is 
prepared for rapprochement at any cost. The mistress 
is stern and unbending. She feels that she has been 
badly treated for no reason of hers. An example of 
this is furnished by Pugalendiyar in Tamil Ndz^alar 
Garitam where the queen of the C5la king is said to- 
have extended the period of uda^P 

1 gsrszoio/F jp Qpis)-W^ Sfr'200 2 uiesSfeij. ^ i-jSOtsiS}, 

vueBj^rk^ L^essriT^& 
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6. Yet another incident is what is known as 
'imartal^ The messengers notice the stubbornness on 
the part of the lady love and the increasing- repen- 
tence on the part of the erring master. They actively 
go to both the parties and effect a reconciliation. 
Another incident in the karpiy-al form, which is of course 
common in domestic life, is separation {pirivu) which 
is sometimes necessary and sometimes unnecessary. 
Generally, separation was of five kinds.^ These are 
separation for higher studies, for the sake of the country, 
during war, being appointed as messengers, for the 
sake of the Government, and for earning wealth. 

After the separation, comes again the domestic life of 
joy and happiness. Thus we see these factors are 
incidental to wedded life and both the husband and 
the wife must be prepared to face them. The Rural, 
as we shall see presently, devotes nearly 15 chapters to 
the agony of suspense on both sides during this period 
of separation, wanton or otherwise. Both live in the 
hope that in the near future they will again meet and 
-enjoy the bliss natural to a wedded couple . 

lit the age of the Rural. — The Tirukkiiral which we 
have fixed at the second century b.c. is not far removed 
in time from the Tolkappiyam, which we have just 
examined. Tiruvalluvar devotes the third book of the 
Rural to the subject of inham or kama. It is divided 
into 25 chapters of 10 distichs each. A study of these 
verses shows that Valluvar has not made any departure 
in the treatment of his subject. He has largely follow-^ed 
the celebrated grammarian in his two main divisions of 
halavu and harpu. This confirms our opinion that in 
Valluvar’s time, the customs had not changed and the 

1 S_?rr 
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institution remained almost the same. Referring- to this 
section, the Rev. G. U. Pope remarks: ‘These last 
chapters must be considered as an Eastern romance not 
fully told, but indicated in a number of beautiful verses 
which leave much to the imag-ination of the reader and the 
ingenuity of the interpreter. Taken as they are, these 
chapters are worthy of Theocritus, and much less open 
to objection than parts of his writings. Like the verses 
of Bhartrhari and other Sanskrit writers, these kicrals 
merely portray isolated situations without any connec- 
tion as a whole’-"^ 

Kalavii can roughly be compared to the Gandharva 
system of marriage. This is love at first sight. There 
are seven chapters devoted to this. The first refers to the 
youth seeing a beautiful maiden and falling in love with 
her.^ In the second he recognizes love in her signs and is 
relieved of the mental worry {kuripparital) . In the third 
the maid in attendance observes this and arranges for their 
meeting alone. They meet and are happy (pumrcci- 
magiltal).^ The fourth chapter treats of his mad 
passion for the maiden whose beauty he extols.^ The 
following chapter deals with separation and its troubles.® 
It is unbearable, and the youth sees no other way for 
reunion than the use of madal by which his love is 
avowed by him in the public street in a wailing* mood.® 
Then the parents come to know of this and get them 
married,^ thus relieving them of their anxiety. 

The next seventeen chapters have for their theme the 
Karpiyal or wedded love. Here the different incidents 

^ The Sacred Kural, Oxford, 1886, p. 2^. 
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natural to such married life are portrayed with .all due 
excellence. One such incident is separation. The seem- 
ing bliss is broken. The mistress feels it keenly. Even 
to bid farewell to her beloved is impossible. She has 
already become emaciated so much so that her bracelet 
slips down. He has left the place out of necessity and 
she passes wakeful nights. Her eyes are consumed with 
grief. She becomes pale and thin and cannot endure the 
agony. Both, separated, dream of past joys and recall 
them to their sad memories which further tell on their 
health. She tries to control herself but looks forward 
with hope to meet him. His return is announced and it 
brings sunshine to her much-affected heart.^ 

Soon clouds seem to gather and prevent the long-felt 
sunshine. She notices signs in him which are not conducive 
to happy family life. There are certain misunderstand- 
ings but a reconciliation is effected.^ The next incident 
is sulking'® when both are seemingly .angry.^ The 
theme of the last chapter is in the words of Pope ^the 
pleasures of temporary variance’. The lover grows 
jealous but the youth Imows it is only feigned jealousy 
and offers terms for conciliation. This is effected and 
it brings peace and solace to both the parties.® 

Thus there is much in common with the incidents 
mentioned in the Tolkappiymn showing Valluvar’s in- 
debtedness to his predecessor. 

The epoch of the Epics. — It will be now interesting to 
describe the systems of marriage life in the time of the 
twin epics Silappodikaram and the Maniniebalad generally 
assigned to the second century after Christ. 

M-arriage in high life. — Almost in the early centuries 
of Christian era the marriage customs and rites were 

^ Rural, 1151 to 1270. ^ Ibid., 1281-1300. ^ 

^ Rural, 1301 to 1320. ^ Ibid.-, 1321 to 1330. 
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not very different from what they are now. That tradition 
persists in this land, there is no gainsaying. The 
marriage described in the Tamil classic Silappadikdram 
is between the son of a wealthy merchant and the 
daughter of an equally wealthy merchant of Pumpuhar 
in the days of the Karikarcolan. Apparently these 
contracting parties belonged to the powerful and influ- 
ential Vaisya community. It is obvious that the 
varnasranta dharma system had come to stay in Tamil 
India in the beginning of the Christian era though we 
are not in a position to say when it was ushered into this 
part of ancient India. According to the prescription of 
Mami and other law-givers, a girl of twelve was married 
to a boy of sixteen. To-day we are having legislation 
for raising the marriageable age of boys and girls. The 
good old custom of the land seems to have fixed it at 
sixteen and twelve. But it may be remarked that differ- 
ent ages are prescribed for the members or different 
classes. But still the age mentioned in this work 
appears to be the normal one. 

It was not a love marriage. The choice of finding out 
husbands for girls and wives for boys rested entirely with 
the parents. Social and physical accomplishments were 
indeed qualifications which fixed finally the happy con- 
summation. Parents of both the parties conferred and 
agreed finally. The Purohitu fixed an auspicious day for 
the celebration. On that day or perhaps previous to that 
day, invitations were issued to all the people in the city. 
The form of invitation was peculiar. Elderly women be- 
longing to both parties in splendid attire, mounted on 
elephants, went in procession throughout the streets of 
the city and extended cordial invitations to every one to 
he present on the occasion. The procession was accom- 
panied by a music party. Various musical instruments 
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were employed as befitting the great occasion. Drums, 
violins and mrdangams were the chief. Suhkha was 
another musical instrument used. 

Marriage pandal. — The marriage hall was gaily 
decorated, and it presented the appearance of an Indra 
Sabha. The pillars of the hall were set with diamonds 
and rubies of priceless value. There were hangings of 
flowers on the top of these pillars. The hall was covered 
by an exquisitely beautiful canopy of blue silk. Long 
rows of wooden columns supported the whole pandal. 
The floor was covered with fresh white sand so as to 
keep cool and pleasant. Apparently there was no cover- 
ing spread over this floor of sand. It may be that the 
guests and visitors used the floor as it was. Some of 
these descriptions are found in the Ahananurit, especially 
in stanzas 86 and 136 . 

The religions fimciion. — This was the most important 
factor of the whole. The party leading the marriage pro- 
cession entered the pandal at the time appointed. 
The .auspicious time was usually when the asterism 
Rohini Avas in conjunction with the Moon according to 
the Ahananuru also. At that time and as directed by the 
P'urdhita who was an aged and learned member of the 
Brahmana caste, the regular ceremonials began. The 
rites were purely Vedic and the important ritual was 
circumambulation of the fire-altar specially made for that 
purpose in the midst of a vast concourse of people, the 
Fiirohita chanting mantras. Yet another important 
function is the tying of tali round the neck of the 
bride by the bridegroom.^ The major portion of the 
people present were the members of the fair sex. We 
need not say that women play a prominent part even in 
the present-day marriages. Elderly ladies then attended 
'^Purcm, 127 . 
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generally to the technique of the marriage rites. Some 
carried spices, others flowers. Some sang the glories of 
the couple, some carried sandal paste and others frank- 
incense. Some carried scented powders and others pots 
of palikai with seeds sprouting from them. With similar 
auspicious objects like petals of flowers and rice grains 
for benediction and blessing, women watched the pro- 
ceedings with glee and love. The religious rites over, 
there came the turn of every damsel interested in the 
well-being of the couple, to shower her blessings without 
stint. Sprinkling of holy water, throwing rice, grains, 
and flo^vers on the heads of the young* bride and bride- 
groom were some of the ostentatious way*s in which 
benediction was offered. Every one of them wished them 
everlasting happiness. The bride particularly was the 
recipient of innumerable blessings from every side. The 
blessing was couched in words full of sparkling joy and 
hearty love : "Be loyal and devoted to your husband both 
in word and deed. Do not slip even by an inch from 
the excellent and unrivalled path of chastity and 
purity both in mind and body; earn a name in the 
world as Arundhatl, the illustrious wife of the sage 
Vasistha.' 

The final blessings . — These ceremonies over, the 
newly-married girl and her husband were taken to the 
bedroom decorated and ornamented with special cots and 
beds. On their entering the chamber, blessings were 
once again showered on them as The gentle dew that 
droppeth from heaven.' The function came to a close 
with a prayer for the welfare of the king of the land. 
This answers excellently to the hMrvdda rite nowadays 
when good wishes are exchanged and the king’s welfare 
is invoked. Por it is the king of the land who promotes 
the good of his subjects. Promotion of social practices 
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and progress of the world depend to a large extent on the 
peace and security of the land. And it is the king who 
guarantees orderly progress. Hence special signifi- 
cance is attached to praying for the king’s health. It 
may be noted in passing that the consummation-marriage 
was celebrated the same day. Hence it is reasonable to 
assume that such marriages were post-puberty mairiages. 
There is evidence in some Dharmasastras that such 
marriages were once extant and even legal. But later on 
they have been prohibited as is evident from the later 
legal literature. 

IV. DANCING, MUSIC AND OTHER 
AMUSEMENTS 

Art arises from the play impulse in man. Art is 
hoth static and dynamic. Dynamic arts are arts of 
movement and rhythm, such as music and dancing. 
Music arises as an art from a spontaneous desire for the 
vocal expression of human emotions, and dance for the 
physical expression of such emotions. It has been well 
said that ‘music is the dance of words and dance is the 
music of human limbs’,’- The chief aspects of drama- 
turgy according to Indian rhetoricians are natya or dance, 
rup-a or scenic representation, and rupaka or regular 
play. The ancient Tamils seem to have achieved 
the first two aspects of dramaturgy to a large extent. 
We have not been able to discover yet any actual 
dramatic compositions belonging to the so-called 
.^ahgam age. 

Legendary origin . — ^In the Silappadikdram, belonging 
to the category of Sangam classics, there is a reference 
to the origin of this institution. It would appear that 
once Indra, the King of the Gods, gave a royal audience to 

^ See K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Indian Esthetics, p, 139. 
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the disting-uished guests, sages, and seers in his ideally de- 
corated durbar hall. Jayanta, son of Indra, was also pre- 
sent besides a number of heavenly actresses and dancing 
women like Rambha; Urvasi .and others. When the sabha 
was in session and in the presence of distinguished 
persons and sages, Jayanta and Urvasi are said to have 
misbehaved in a manner that enraged the sage Agastya. 
The sage felt that such misbehavioiur under those circum- 
stances deserved condign punishment. Hence he pro- 
nounced a curse to the effect that Jayanta should be born 
as a bamboo stick in the Vindhya mountains, and that 
Urvasi should be born on the earth as a courtesan. But 
both of them fell at the feet of the wise sage, regretted 
their fault and begged his pardon. He would not go 
back on his word, but would mitigate its rigour. From 
that time forward the sage said that the institution of 
dancing would become popularly identified with Jayanta 
and that from Urvasi would come into being a line of 
dancing girls and actresses in the world. So it had 
become a custom even at the time of the composition of 
the Silappadikdrmn for dancing girls to trace their de- 
scent from the heavenly Urvasi. It is also obvious that 
there was a recognized work on the art of dancing 
known as the f•ayaJ^ta perhaps answering to the Bharata- 
ndty-aJdstra in Sanskrit. Apparently the work is 
now lost. 

The Talaikkol . — The name Ja3?’anta is further cele- 
brated in the ceremoii}^ and worship of TalaikkoF 
which is an important feature of all dancing recognized 
in early times. In the middle of the stage specially 
constructed for dancing was a bamboo stick adorned 
with pearls and precious stones and encased in unalloy- 
ed gold, symbolical of Jayanta, perhaps the first dancer 
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on the earth. It was kept in the central place so as to be 
clearly seen by all members of the audience sitting- 
in front of the stage. This pole was generally the bam- 
boo stick which formed the handle of the vvhite umbrella 
of an enemy king. Usually when the enemy king was 
defeated, it was the practice of the victor ro appropriate 
some emblems of his sovereignty so as to show that he 
was the victor, and the enemy, the vanquished. Cine of 
such spoils of war was the white umbrella of the monarch. 
When once it became the property of the conquering 
king, he removed the stick that supported it and located 
it in a separate room in his palace as an object of 
worship. 

On the day^ appointed for dance this sacred pole was 
duly washed with the holy waters brought in a golden 
pitcher. It was then adorned with garlands of 
pearls and flowers of dift'erent colours. It was after- 
wards taken in procession through the principal streets 
of the city on the back of the State elephant. The 
party leading this procession finally reached the dancing- 
stage and had the stick once again located in the centre 
of the stage. It was a custom that the actress of the 
day must first worship this stick, for it represented, as 
already said, the first dancer on the earth. The stick was 
nor merely a decorative ornament. It was used during 
action. The actress took the holy stick and placed it 
on her head perhaps to serve as an equipoise when 
regular dancing began. 

Primitive dancing . — That dancing which went by 
different names, attmn, kutUt, kimippu was a recognized 
mode of amusement aniong the ancient Tamils is evident. 
In fact dancing was a marked feature of every incident 
in the life of the ancient people. It was a sure ac- 
companiment of every joy of life and a means of efficacy 
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in prayer- From the earliest available literature, the 
Tolkappiyani, we can gather that dancing’^ was a primitive 
institution indulged in by all classes of people. 
From the sufras"\60') and (76), it is obvious that 
there were tw^o kinds of dancing named VaUikkiltkt and 
Kalanilaikkiltfii.^ Vallikkilttn is perhaps in honour 
of Valli, the consort of God Murugan, the War-God. 
This kiittii was popular among the lower classes of 
society. K^ctJ anil aikkut fat was of a higher order. This 
kuttu was arranged in honour of a young soldier who 
stood boldly in the front rank of the army and offered 
stout fight while others retreated. On his victorious 
return, it was usual that his friends presented him with 
what is known as virakkalal an anklet, and indulged in 
a dance. Besides these two kiithus there was one other 
which was known as d/,cz/. The sutra (60) of the P-iirat- 
tmaiyiyal refers to VelanveriyaMJ.^ The chief feature of 
this dance was to offer bali or animal sacrifice to the God 
Muruga, and in the course of saich worship, one got pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the God and began to dance. 
Others in the crowd responded by joining in it. Generally 
it was held with a view to find out the nature of the trouble 
which a certain person wms ailing from and also to get at 
some remedy for the same.”' There was another kind of 
which forms one of the twelve titrais'" under 
the sub-division of tumhaiftinai in the section on the 
Pupattinaiyiyal of the Xolkappiyam. It points to one 
method of celebrating a fellow-king fallen dead^ 
heroically in the field of action. It was a custom then 

^ jBiTL^s or different kinds of dancing 
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5 See for details of this Kuttu the Tii'umurtigcirruppadai, 11 222-4. 
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that when once the king- who led the host fell in battle, 
to whatever side he might belong, other kings stopped 
the fight, surrounded the dead body, and honoured it by 
,a kind of dancing in which skilled sword play was 
a feature.^ 

Thus we see that both ritual dancing and war-dance 
were characteristic features of the Sahgani age as is 
evidenced by the Tolkappiyam. From the rude methods 
of attam and kutUi which were of different kinds, there 
evolved perhaps a kind of dumb show in which ideas w^ere 
expressed by different postures and gestures. This 
became in course of time popular, and began to stay as 
an institution. Though there was a development in the 
art of dancing, still the old kinds of kutiu and others died 
hard. They continued to exist side by side with the 
new institution. 

Ritual dance, for example, is prominently mentioned 
in the accredited ^aiig'am works. It was inseparably 
connected with primitive modes of worship, much older 
than the epoch of the Tolkappiyam. We have already 
seen it referred to by the grammarian. The references to 
it in the Kuruntogmj Madurmkkanci and the Silappadi- 
karam show its popularity even in the Sangam age. 
Kspecially the worship of Murugan and Mayon had the 
dance as a relieving feature of the occasion. So also the 
worship of Korravai (Durga). The ritual dance associated 
with the worship of Murugan went by the names of ‘veri- 
yatal and velandtal. The priest who bore the vcl, a sjDear, 
in his hands and who was a symbolic representative of 
the Velan, another name for the War-God, offered 

Qssirdr/dls Q<SBj<^(Ty(^ a (o^&r^Q — 
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worship to the God Mnruga in the then accepted ways. 
The method by which the God is invited to partake of 
the hali oJtlering is described in an ode in the Kurmitogai} 
That the hali offering- consisted chiefly of cooked rice 
and the meat of a sheep is evident from the Maduraik- 
kdnci.^ 

The relig-ious dance bound up with the worship of 
Visnu goes by the name of Kiidam.^ It is a form of 
ancient worship of Lord Krsna. These dances were 
primarily conducted by the members of the cowherd com- 
munity. One example of this is found in the Madiiraik- 
kandam of the ^ilappadikdram. When the Pandyan 
king pronounced death sentence on the innocent 
Kovalan and he was killed, there were innumerable bad 
omens which indicated some impending calamity. The 
cowherd-women noticed these and began to pray to Lord 
Krsna to avert the danger. The form of prayer is 
known as Kumvmkkuttu. It is .a peculiar form of dance 
wherein either seven or nine women engage each joining 
her hands to those of another. It was not a mere dumb 
show for the women engaged in this dance also sang in 
praise of the Lord. Another example of the K'iiravm'k- 
kuttii is found in the same classical work. After Kannaki 
lost her husband, she left the city and •went in the western 
direction along the Vnigai until she reached a hill in 
which was situated the village of Veduvar. She stood 
underneath a vengai tree where the V^eduvar in large 

^ (^Lp^' atm ill Qstt^'^ 

^iscrsit Q'SOn'ihL^LD ^ isSleisreiijS 

Q,ss rre^ /df fsi si^eSl 

etfemtsiQ^Bissr Qsnr'^^ '5 earssBn&Qvu 

eSIetkrrCoL^mLj uo!TU3’hso4= 

L-.fr (tj^'sssr ^iCoWir UfrS^CoUJ. 362. 

®1I. 611-17. ^ 
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numbers waited on her. At that time Kovalan appeared 
in divine form and took her away. This incident 
took those present on the occasion by surprise and 
they decided to venerate Kannaki as a goddess. In 
her honour they engaged in Kvmvaihkuit'ii accompanied 
by music. The Silappadikaram refers to another kind of 
ritual dance in connection with the worship of Korravai, 
the Goddess of Victory^ This dance is called the 
Vetpivd^ari described in the opening lines of the canto 
xii. Here the person who offers worship is not the 
priest but the priestess of the IMarava tribe. In the 
middle of the high street of the village, the priestess 
danced, as if possessed by the goddess, to the great sur- 
prise of those present."^ She predicted what disasters 
awaited the village and how they could be averted. The 
same work refers to the dance of Siva immediately after 
the burning of the Tripuram. It is known as Kodukotii^ 
or simply KottiP Why this dance came to be known 
by this name is thus explained by the commentator 
Adiyarkkunallar. After having set fire to the Three 
Cities and when they were in flames, the Lord would not 
show mercy. On the other hand, He was so happy that 
he clapped His hands and indulged Himself in a 
dance.'^ Ilango-Adigal gives a fascinating description of 
this dance. 

Period of training . — The Silappadikaram contains 
quite an interesting and informing chapter furnishing us 
a wealth of details concerning the then extant music and 
dance. The musical instruments and the different kinds 
of musicians with their elaborate qualifications demon- 
strate beyond doubt to what degree musical science had 
advanced in the ancient Tamil land. At this time there 


^ See also Puram, 259. 
? QsiriLi^, 


2 QstrQQssTLLuf., 

^Silap., canto vi, 43 na^ukafhQdca. 
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was a dancing community as such. The practice was to 
train young girls of that community for a period of seven 
years from their fifth to their twelfth year. A number of 
experts in different branches of the art of movement and 
gesture were appointed to teach them. Among these 
teachers we can mark out the dancing master, the vocal 
musician, the composer of songs, the drummer, the flutist, 
and the Vina master. At twelve, \yhen the period of 
apprenticeship was over, the girl was to perform 
before the king* at his assembly and obtain a certificate 
of proficiency in her art. Then and then alone she 
became a qualified actress. This incidentally shows 
that girls -were educated in their respective hereditary 
professions under the direct guidance of experts, and 
education began from as early as the fifth year. What 
is true of one profession must be true of others also. 
Normally then we have to take it that the education of 
girls ceased when they attained the age of twelve.^ In 
no way was the right kind of education neglected and 
this kept the standard of culture always at a high level. 

The micient stage . — Dancing of an improved kind 
seems to have been the ancient form of the Tamil drama. 
Traces of this primitive institution are still said to be 
lingering in Malabar, under the name of hafhakaU. The 
institution reached a stage which necessitated a particular 
place, time and other favourable conditions. In a stage 
specially constructed for the purpose and in the pre- 
sence of the king and the public, the girl gave a public 
exhibition of her skill in the expression of emotions, by 
singing and dancing until she won the royal approval. 
The stage was erected on a suitable site. It was in 
breadth 42 feet and in length 48 feet. The unit of 
measurement was a straight pole of bamboo, six feet in 
^ Silap., canto iii, 11- 10-1 Ij Commen. 
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leng-th. From the ground floor and at a height of 
six feet from the ground was the stage on which took place 
the presentation of individual situations with of course, 
accompaniment of musical instruments. The full height 
of the stage was 24 feet. At the top was spread a 
canopy painted with pictures of different sizes. These 
pictures w^ere symbolical representations of gods and 
demons worshipped by all castes of people. 

There were two gatewaj^s, one for entrance and the 
other for exit. The pillars in the hall were so arranged 
as not to cast their shadows inside the stage. From 
pillar to pillar lights were artistically arranged. These 
were interspersed with hangings, some of pearls of 
dazzling brightness and others of flowers of various hues. 
At a fair distance from the entrance there were three 
screens hanging beautifully painted and decorated with 
many designs. One was a general screen which must 
be completely rolled up perhaps before any scenic repre- 
sentation. The second screen ^vas of two different 
pieces of cloth open at the middle through which actors 
and actresses could freely come and go. The third was 
the secret screen which was meant for exhibiting gods 
and demons descending on the earth from heaven. The 
principal actress of the day took her stand near the right 
pillar while elderly ladies, incapacitated by old age, stood 
near the left pillar watching the representations on the 
stage, perhaps to check and correct whenever she 
erred. Those playing on different mmsical instruments 
took their appointed seats. The performance commen- 
ced with music. One could differentiate eleven kinds 
of time ( tdlam) . Performance over, the king awarded 
presents to her according to the merits of the performance. 

Music : Its antiquity . — There was no dancing if there 
was no singing. In other words singing was an 
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accompaniment of dancing*, secular or religious. The 
popular name given to music in ancient literature is isau 
The traditional account of the three ^ahgarns contained 
in the commentary of the Iraiynndr Ahappoml mentions 
the names of ancient treatises on music like I sainumikham, 
SirriSaij the Miidra-ndrai, Mudu-kurugu^ the Perisai 
which are now unfortunately lost to us. The mention 
of these ancient books is itself an evidence of the 
antiquity of the institution of music. 

Singing- may be vocal or instrumental or both. A 
number of musical instruments are referred to in the 
Sarigam literature, iSaikharuvi being the general term. 
Four kinds of instruments are distinguished — torhamvi 
made of leather, Uilaikhamvi provided w'ith holes, 
wramhiikkanwi or stringed instruments and midarpuk- 
haruvi or throat-instruments.'' Kitlal or the flute was 
the chief wind-instrument and was of various kinds. 
There were also different forms of trumpets of which 
the komhu was the most popular. Among the leather 
instruments forming the varieties of the drum are 
the parai, murasit, perihai and others. Of the stringed 
instruments the ydl occupies a prominent place and 
is of different kinds. There is a very good descrip- 
tion of the ydl in the Porunararruppadai^ and in 
another poem Pcritmpdndrriippadm,^ A variety of tunes 
pun, panniyarriram, iiram, tirattiram was developed 
perhaps after each region. Peculiar and special measures 
were beaten as befitted the different occasions, such as 
w'ar-music, marriage-music, music connected with dances 
secular and religious, singing associated wdth festivals, 
with death, etc. There was a class of bards of both 
sexes who were professional singers and musicians — 


^See Pre-Aryan Ta^il Culture, p. 40. 
*11.4-18. 3 11.4,16. 

38 
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panar, ’viralis, etc. Most of them went from place 
to place dispensing music and thus earning- their 
livelihood.^ 

The Tamilian genius for music 'is best illustrated by 
the Silappadikdram where a whole canto^ is devoted 
to various aspects of musical science. Besides the texts 
the commentar^^ throws welcome light without which it 
is impossible to make out anything- of ancient music. 
In this canto mention is made of two kinds of kuttiii 
Ahakkuttii and Pitrakkiltfit- and eleven kinds of dtal. 
Then, a number of musical instruments are mentioned 
as well as the qualifications of a musician® and a 
composer of songs."* The musician exhibited his skill 
either by playing on the vmd or flute, or singing 
vocally, but in all cases accompanied by the low-toned 
mrdang<am^ and similar instruments. 

The commentator refers here to four kinds of vmd — 
periyal,^ makaraydU s^akorhydl,^ scngofjiydV Speaking 
of the flute five kinds are distinguished according 
to the materials of which the flute was made. It was 
made of bamboo, sandalwood, bronze, red catechu and 
ebony. Of these, that of bamboo is the best, that of 
bronze middling and those of sandal, etc., are of inferior 
quality. Here seven holes are made for the seven svar\as : 

fi, ga, ma, p^a-, da, ni, and seven fingers are pressed 
into service when playing on the flute. The seven fingers 
are three of the left hand leaving out the thumb and the 

1 See Perumpanarj^tip padaij 11. 18-22 

2 Canto iii. ^ 1. 36. 

4 jgggr ggi/ T/nL/siia/ggr, 1, 44. ” 

lurrcLpaa 

^frip0irjb lurrL-QeO/r 

zj/TL- eS) (Staff iLiL-(^ iij . 11. 26-8. 

6 QurRtuirifi, ^ icairujTt^. 

8 ffQffrL.UJIT^. ® QfftSiQff/TLll^UJT^. 
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little finger, and four of the right hand leaving out 
the thumb. 

Of the musical instruments which were accompani- 
ments for 2.ny i^erformance, thirty-one kinds'^"® are 
distinguished. Apparently all of them are made of 
leather. ^ 

The songster must possess the instinct to divide and 
expand the svaras by distinguishing- the foreign from the 
indigenous." He and his assistants who are the drummer 
and others must be versed in ndtaka literature which 
is divided into two parts/"* one probably relating to 
the king, and the other (Pod-uviyal) relating to the popu- 
lace.'*' The qualifications of a drummer,^ of a flutist® 
and the vlnd playeU are elaborately explained. The 
drummer was to adjust his performance to that of the 
songster so that the latter might not feel the strain nor the 

UL^sih tom-tom. 

tambourine. 

iF^'isSesis a Icind of large drum. 

drum of fishermen, 
fabour. 
a little drum. 

/jL-rrif) a kind of drum. 

a drum in general. 

Qu>rrw<oGi^ a drum open at one end. 

2 i kind of drum, 
a kind of drum, 
do. 

eBoQsdj^ do. 

^urtmALd do. 

a small drum tapering from 
each end, forming a small neck 
in the centre 

<ssj<oa>3=iJU,gi; (sSrBd(^ih ^Uap., canto iii, 11- 34 — 45, 

3 Q(Sii Quir^eSlujd^. 

® Silap., canto iii, 11, 45 — 55. ® Ihid., 11. 56—69. 

Ibid., 11. 70—94. 


1 Pp. 100-101, Ed. 1927. 

1 a These are : — 

Qu!B<ss)Sy a variety of kettle- 
drum. 

^i—s< 3 sis a dotidle-headed drum. 

a kind of drum. 
«ni^<s 6 is do. 

an earthenware drum. 
semuum^ a kind of drum. 
jfffoisvr sswi sSiLD do. 

.g>jiB^rFl do. 

^ m^lirsii^bc^iuixs do. 

QfiiTffr a variety of kettle-drum. 
r^^Terrw one-headed drum. 

small drum, 
a kind of drum. 
un-sd> do- 

igrri^(SiaSLJU<ss)p do. 

Qu 0 Lhueaip Uie big brum. 
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audience. He was to supply the deficiencies by a 
process of decrease and increase of his instrumental 
sound. His skill entirely depended on the continued 
practice. 

The flutist is an expert in what is known ,as cittirap- 
punarppu. which is nasalizing* the hard consonants in 
singing* a musical piece.^ He must so use his fingers 
that his playing is conformable to the rules of the musical 
science. 

The technicalities referred to in connection with a 
vtnd performance are so subtle that it is difficult to render 
them in any other languag*e. Of the fourteen palais or 
tunes connected with this, skill consists in utilizing the 
seven tunes or airs at one and the same time. In confor- 
mity to these fourteen palais, the sound was adjusted, 
four pertaining to the low key, seven equal, viz., neither 
low nor high, and three to the high pitch. From a study 
of this chapter it would appear that in the days of the 
Silappadikdram, three kinds of musical performances were 
distinguished — the flute, the vmd and the vocal. These 
were served by a large number of accompanying instru- 
ments as occasion demanded. 

V, SOME MORE CUSTOMS OF THE TAMILS 

Doll festival. — In dealing with the mystic poetess 
Andal,^ we had occasion to refer to her celebrated work 
entitled Tiruppdi'ai and incidentally^ referred to the vowed 
observance of young girls entitled Pcivai nonbii. The 
commentator of the Tirnppdvai Periyavaccan Pillai 
speaks of this festival as Sistdedra, and no ancient 
authority could be cited in tracing out its origin. The 
same festival is also referred to in the Tirimembavai of 

1 Vanjanaip-punarppu i^eistrnrui^'^ 

2 See section Aij<j54 in chapter iii of this book. 
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Tiruvadavurar. Whatever might have been the orig-in 
of this festival, that it was celebrated by one and all 
of the lunmarried girls is evident. The story goes 
that once when Lo'rd Krsna was living in human 
form on this earth, there were no rains. At that 
time the cowherdesses began to pray to the Lord. One 
form of prayer was the celebration of mdrgali nonbu by 
the unmarried girls. Early in the morning these 
girls went to the river Yamuna, took their bath, and 
prayed. They also wished to have Krsna Himself ,as 
their husband. 

A more or less similar version of the story is found 
in the Bhdgavata Purdna. From this it would appear 
that this nonbn went by the name of Katyayani vrata for 
these girls are said to worship the goddess Katyayani 
who would help them in securing Krsna as their 
husband. The puja lasted for a month and on the last 
day, the Lord appeared before them and after a rigid test 
agreed to fulfil their wishes.^ We know even to-day 
the orthodox Brahmanas performing what is known as 
the dhamirmdsa puj<a. They get up very early in the 
morning, bathe in the river, and offer worship. Dhamir- 
masa is the Sanskrit for Margali. Worship is also 
offered in all temples before sunrise in that month. 

This religious observance is not unknown to the 
Sahgam literature. It is knowm as Tain-nlrdtal 
literally ‘bath in the month of Tai’.® Why this came 
to be known as tain-nlrdMl is thus explained.^ The 
festival was perhaps begun on the full moon day of 
M argali and then continued for a month up to the full 

'^Dasmn'askanda, ch. 22. 

2 See the Paripadal (st. 11, 1 . 17) . See also Kalittogai, 

59, 80; Ainguru, 84 and JSfarrinai^ 22. 

® See M. Raghava Ayyangar’s article in Tamil on Tainnlrdfal in vol. 4, 
No. 12 of the Harisamaya Divdkaram^ esp. pp. 276-7. 
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moon day of the Pmya. According to the calculation 
of the pUrnimdnta system the month of margali after 
the fifteenth day is considered as tai. 

Nallanduvanar, the author of the ParipCidal in ques- 
tion, designates this festival as ambCwatald According 
to this authority, the festival connnenced with the 
Tiruvadirm day of the month of -niarguli. In his days 
the Vedic Brahmanas were engaged in the agnihotm rites 
when the girls after their bath in the l'\ugai also wor- 
shipped the fire-god in order that seasonal rains might 
visit the land and they might secure good husbands. 
It is believed that the present festival of Ariidm Daria- 
nam or Tini^vadirai celebrated in the month of margali 
in the Tamil and Malayalam districts is a relic of this 
ancient practice of Pdv^ai iidnbu. In those days it was a 
vow observed by unmarried girls, the observance 
of which commenced with the beginning of margali 
month and came to an end on the full moon day of that 
month. This practice of religious austerity was sacred 
to the goddess Katyayani. It was a belief then that by 
the grace of Katyayani the young girls could get suit- 
able husbands for themselves so that their lives could be 
peaceful and happy. What is remarkable is that it is 
being .observed every year both by the followers of the 
Vaisnava .and the Saiva cult. 

Spring Festival — Kama Nonhu. — Allied to the .above 
vowed observance was another vow in practice, known 
as Kama nonhu observed religiously by the unmarried 
girls of the Tamil land. In an ancient work on 
grammar Pannirapdttiyalp there is a reference to this 
religious practice. It was generally observed by girls 
aged twelve. The object of worship was Kamadeva, the 
God of love. The aim of worship was to secure loving 
*-St, 11 .‘ ^ luiremis. snrp^e^ er^p^irui Co0)€orQu/r® ( 182 ). 
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and proper partners in life so as to ensjure full material 
enjoyments. It would appear that this observance lasted 
for two full months commencing* with the month of 
tai. That this ancient religious practice continued to 
exist for ,a long* time is evident from references to it in 
the later works Jic/akacintdmani^ Perimkatai and Ndcci- 
ydr Tir'Umoli. In the Cintduiani which is generally 
assigned to the eighth or the ninth century a.d.^ it is 
said that one Suramahjari observed this vow in order to 
secure Jivaka, the hero of the story, as her husband.^ 
Again we have the evidence of Perunhatai, probably 
a work of the same date, where Padmavati’s vowed 
observance of Kaniadeva is mentioned in order to 
secure Udayana as her loving partner.^ There are 
again the soul-stirring stanzas of the Nacciydr Tiriimoli 
where Anclal engages herself in offering prayers to the 
god of love to help her to wed the Lord enshrined in 
Srirahga.'’ These instances go to demonstrate the 
popularity of such vnatas and how they were solemnly 
observed in a true religious spirit. 

Superstitions Belief in Astrology. — In the age of 
Tolkappiyanar and perhaps much earlier, the ancient 
Tamils were superstitious, god-fearing, and prone to 
believe things readily. It was an age of crude astrology 
for this science was a later growth in the South 
Indian tree. Astrological calculations were curious 
and possibly peculiar to the simple and unostenta- 
tious life of these ancient peoples. The aid of astrology 
was sought whenever any one fell ill and the sickness 
was persistent. It was also pressed into service when 
calamities of any sort, providential or otherwise, 
threatened the country or were expected . The 

1 2057. 2 iii. S, 27-33. 

* See Alvar kal Kalanilai^ pp. 77-9, 
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astrologers, it is interesting to note, belonged to the class 
of the mountain tribe, known as Kuravar and what is 
more remarkable is that it was largely the Kurava 
women who adopted fortune-telling as their profession. 
The ternT Kurmnahal kitri eyini occurring in the 
Sahgam works like the Narrinai (357) and the Pur dm 
(157) shows that these Kurava women alone were 
engaged in this for tune- telling practice. That the male 
members also took to this profession is evident from 
the Aingurunuru (394)." The relic of this very ancient 
custom is still preserved by the class of narik-kuruttis 
and Kudnk\iiduppandis who go about begging from door 
to door in every village and town predicting good or evil 
for every member of the family. 

There were two modes of arriving at a solution. It 
was either by what is known as hatliP or halangup 
The method of hattu consisted in taking a handful of 
paddy grains at random and counting it by twos to 
arrive at a decision favourable or unfavourable. She 
who did this was known as kaPuvicci:' This practice 
of predicting fortune by means of paddy grains finds 
mention in the works of Manikkavasakar and Tirumangai 
Alvar. In the epoch of the Tirii-kkova'i (285), it was one 
of the accepted ways of thought-reading'. By the 
counting of paddy one would be able to give out what the 
other had in his mind.** Again Tirumangai Alvar refers 
to the practice of seeking the advice of a kailiizncci by the 

1 ^ (^pucisd?<dsrp (^r9u9<3apLJ Lj p&OSuQlTflQ 

QsufSQoj&sr }■ 

Tol. Porul Saira Quoted in 

Poruladiknra araicci, p. 63. 

5 ® tsSppQffdjsL^&.ih. 

(SpQsrrip 

^uSeSIjifesr Qp\i9p;05r QpQme^sSp Q(gGsrpi 
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relatives of a girl who w,as ailing from love sickness for 
TirumaL'^ Reference is also made to this custom in a 
later work entitled MlnaksiymnnKti Kuram by Kumara- 
g-urupara Munivar. '' 

The other mode of divination was with the help of 
the molucca beans. Fortune-telling from molucca beans 
by the Velan is as much ,an ancient custom as the 
counting of paddy for the same purpose. About the 
exact method adopted we have no authentic material. 
All that we know is that it was done by V elan the priest 
offering worship to Murugan. The Velan acted as the 
oracle and gave out what would happen and what would 
not happen. There are two ways of Velan telling the 
fortune or misfortune. One was veriyatal and the other 
was the choice of a root. Yet another method of appeas- 
ing the wrath of the deity was to draw a figure^ just 
like the diseased person and make a present of it to 
the temple.® 

The Velan method of fortune-telling is current even 
to-day in Malabar and in Cochin.^ These persons are 
generally known as Miantmvddins and four kinds of 
Velan are distinguished: Bharatavelan, Vagai Velan, 
Panavelan, and Mannavelan. These resort to different 
practices by which they are said to effect sure cures 
for incurable diseases. 

Indr a" s festival . — Ancient Tamil Nddti celebrated 
many a festival which have become extinct in course of 
time. Among such festivals two can be prominently 
mentioned. One is the festival of Balarania. The 
other is the festival sacred to Indra. According to the 


^ See Siriya Tinima^al, II, 20-23. 

2 ijL^uiLh, ® See Aincfuru, 2A5. 

* See Cas‘tes and Tribes of Sonlh India under the heading * VelaQ./ AUo 
P ortiladikdra draycci, p, 66. 

39 , 
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Tamils, Indr a is the God of the nvarudmn region, and 
according- to the Sanskritists, he is the lord of heaven. 
The inhabitants of the mancdam region generally 
celebrated this festival which lasted for twenty-eight 
days. It was a form of prayer to remove one’s difficulties 
and dangers. This festival is prominently mentioned 
in the twin epics, the Silappadikaram^ and the 
M animehalaL 

It was usually an annual function. The vajrayudha 
was the symbolical representation of the God Indra. On 
the eve of the commencing* day of the festival, the 
citizens were told by tom-tom to adorn and beautify the 
city. The old dirty sand was removed from the streets 
and fresh sand was strewn. Over the temple flew aloft 
high in the air the auspicious flag. The entrance of 
every house was adorned with choice decorations. On 
this occasion .all the officers ,o£ the state paid visits 
to the king and expressed good wishes to him and to his 
land. The chief feature of this function was the bathing 
of the deity Indra in the sacred waters of the Kaviri., 
Again during this period, fire oblations w-ere offered in 
the other temples of Siva, Visnu, B.alarama, etc. In the 
temple halls of even heretical sects, there were lectures 
on dkarma and expounding of the Piirmms.^ There 
were also musical performances. The end of the festival 
was marked by the citizens taking a sea-bath with the 
members of their family." 

Though it is claimed that this Indra was .a Tamil 
deity and has nothing* to do with the Indra of Sanskrit 
literature,^ still a comparative study of Tamil and Sans- 
krit literature tempts us to identify the festival with that 

iKadai, V. ^Ihid., 11. 179-81. 

* See Pre- Aryan Tamil Culture, pp. 27-9. 
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of the Indradhvaja well known to the Puranic and epic 
literature. The Visnudhar mot tana Parana^ gives the 
legendary origin of this festival. In one of the wars 
between the devas and asuras, the latter fled terrified at 
the sight of Indra’s banner. Then Indr a worshipped it 
and handed it over to' king Vasu. According to the 
Peinpurdiha^ Indra gave it to Soma and the latter in 
turn to Daksa. Pleased with the latter’s worship Indra 
said that the king who would institute a festival in 
honour of this dhvaja would ever be prosperous and 
victorious. A special log of wood was to be cut and 
planted on the eastern side of the town. Elaborate 
rules are laid down for selecting the tree to be used. 
The piece of wood thus cut down was taken in 
procession to the city which was decorated magnificently 
for this very purpose. The festival came in Bhadrapada 
suklastami^ when the dhvaja was taken to the city. 
For four days prayers -were offered, and on the last day 
was performed the ceremony of bathing. The period of 
the festival covered a fortnight. 

From this it would appear that Indra’s festival was 
once celebrated also in North India and that it fell into 
desuetude in course of time. At least we have no evi- 
dence of its celebration after the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

Conclusion . — It is no easy task to compress the 
several aims and features of the social oi-ganization and 
of the social life of the ancient Tamils even in a general 


1 Quoted in the Viramitrddaya, pp. 425-33. 

2 The Devipurana furnishes alternative dates Prostapada Sukla§taini 
which is the .same as the bhadrapada roughly October and asvina- 
Stikla.stami. (See Viramirodaya, pp. 421-5.) It is interesting to see that 
the Ramclyana mentions the latter dale which is roughly the month of 
November, thus corroborating the account in the Devlpur&na. (Sec 
Ki^kindha, ch. 16, 35 and 38.) 
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survey like the one I have attempted in the above pages. 
The field is vast, and the most conspicuous aspects to be 
dealt with are inaii}^ and varied. I have tried to give a 
picture of the chief features of Tamil social life, at least 
such of those pleasing aspects which would alford rich 
food for thought to the antiquarian. Notwithstanding 
their intimate and close contact with Sanskrit culture, the 
ancient Tamils continued to live the simple rural life 
pursuing their own customs, occupations and supersti- 
tious beliefs. Though towns were few and far between, 
fashionable people lived in cities, and enjoyed a life of 
ease and pleasure. Apparently the influence of Sanskrit 
ailture was felt greatly in towns and cities and introduc- 
ed into the simple life and organization of the Tamils, a 
complex type of a system of social polity which sought 
not to undermine the distinct features of the extant 
culture still fresh and pure, but to stimulate and elevate 
it to nobler achievements in the realms especially of arts, 
crafts and letters. 



APPENDIX 

ADlDITIONAU NOTES 

Page 3, line 3. 

There is a reference to Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi in an 
inscription, dated in the 36th regnal year of Maravarman Knla- 
sekara Pandyaii, found in the temple of Tiruppattur, Ramnad 
District. It mentions a grant of land made to Nambi by temple 
priests. Maravarman Kulasekara Pandyan was anointed king 
in A.D. 1268, and as the inscription is dated in his 36th regnal year, 
Nambi should have flourished towards the end of the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (See M.E.R. No. 133 of 
1908). 

Page 5, line 5. 

In the commentary of the Iraiyanar Ahapporul, there are 
several stanzas quoted from a certain Kovai celebrating the 
victorious deeds of a certain Pandya. What this K5vai was and 
who this Pandya was, have been recently brought to light. Pandit 
M. Raghava Ayyangar, conjectured on the strength of Kalaviyar-^ 
karikaif now edited by Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, that the Kovai 
under reference was Pandikkdvai and the king celebrated was 
Ned'Umaran, victor at Nelveli. (See Ah/ar-Kala\mlaif p. 55, note 
(II ed.) Madras, 1931 ; KaIa<myar~Karikai with commentary 1931, 
Madras) . This lends support to fix the date of the composition of 
the Pandikkoznai in the 7th century a.d. It then .follows that 
the commentary of the Iraiyanar Ahapporul should be assigned at 
best to the eighth centuiy a.d. 

Page 13, Note 1. 

1. Though the antiquity of the Tolkappiyam has been 
generally accepted by scholars, yet an attempt has been made in a 
recent publication to assign it to a m«ucli later period. (^The 
Chronology of ihe Early Tamils by K. N. Si vara ja Pillai (1932) 
Appendix xv). But we see no reason to revise the view- 
expressed in this book. As against the argument of the mention 
of hom in TolkUppiyam, a reference may be made to Mr. 
K. G. Sesha Ayyar’s contribution to the Madras Christian 
College Magasine, October 1917, pp. 177-9. In addition 
to the arguments advanced in favour of the Tolkappiyam 
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the mention and use of yuktis in the Tolkdppiyani mny be pointed 
out. It is a scheme in outline on which the construction of a 
treatise is based. Kautalya (4th centurj’- b.c.) furnishes thirty-two 
principles of the T<antrayuhti. Only a -few authors such as 
Vatsyayana, 5usruta and Caraka are familiar with such principles 
of exposition. While Caraka mentions thirty^-five principles, 
Tolkappiyanar enumerates thirty-two and almost follows Kautalya. 
Therefore Tolkappiyanar flourished much anterior to Caraka 
and belonged to the same age as that of Kautalva. (See mv article 
in 7.0.7?. 1930, pp. 82, ff . ) 

Page 20^ Line 3 . 

For a fuller discussion of the Indus oullure see my article on 
the culture of the Indus Valley in the Joiir?ial of the Modras Univer- 
sity, 1933. 

Page 24, Line 1 . 

The word Dramida Sahghataksara is found in a sutra in the 
Malayalam Grammar Lilatilakanv written in Sanskrit. It means the 
letters of the Dravida Sanghata as distinct fi'om Sanskrit. Accord- 
ing to this sutra Pdfpii is written in Dramida Sanghataksara and 
has edukai and monai. (Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum drew 
my attention to this) . For the Dravida sangha among the Jains 
see SI.I., VII, No. 441, p. 277.) 

Page 26, Note 1. 

A new edition of the Poruladikdrmn has been published by 
Mr. S. Kanakasabapati Pillai with commentaries of Naccinar- 
kiniyar and Perasiriyar (Madras 1934 and 1935) . 

Note 2 . 

Cintamani or Jivakacintamani has been published hy^ Mm. Dr. 
V. Swaminatha Ayyar, 

Valaydpati and Kundalakesi are still lost to us. But stray 
stanzas quoted in Purattirattu now in mss. from these two woi*ks 
are published in Tamil, Vol. I and also in Permitokai ( 1936) . 

Page 27, Note 4. 

There is another edition of Kuruntogai by Vidvan Arunachala 
Desikar, 

Page 30 (<5) . 

The Kalittogai has been recently published by' Pandit E. 
y. Anantarama Ayyar in three volumes 1931 with copious notes, 
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and a valuable index. A reference on page 962 of the third volume 
to the concluding lines of the commentator clearly indicates that 
Nallanduvanar who was the author of the fifth Kali was also the 
compiler of the whole Jbook. 

Page 30, (7). 

There is a new edition of the Ahandnuru by the same editor 
(1933) Madras. It is to be regretted that there is no index to this 
edition . 

Page 31, Note 2. 

A revised edition of the Pnrandnuru has been published by the 
same author. 


Section X. 

An excellent and revised edition of Pattuppdttu with the com- 
mentary of Naccinarkkiniyar has been published by Mm. Dr. 
V. Swaminatha Ayyar, (Third edition) 1931. 

Page 33 (3) IL 34. 

Idaikkalinadu exists to-day as a little nadu in the south-west 
of Madras on the sea coast and bears the same name. Here still 
exists a small village named Nallur (Third edition of PattuppHttu 
p. 29). 


Page 34, line 1. 

Oyma nadu was between Palar and Pennar in the South Arcot 
and Chingleput districts. Kidangil {Hrnpdn) 1- 160 id^tified with 
modern Tindivanam formed an important town in Oyma-nadu. 
(M. E, R., No. 143 of 1900) S.I.I., VII., p. 64. 

Lme 10. 

We have to distinguish Vellore and other cities from the 
modern town of Vellore. The cities mentioned in the Sirupdnarru- 
ppadai were in the territorial division of the Oyma nadu in South 
Arcot district. 

Page 35, line 8. 

This Nedunjeliyan is celebrated as a relentless warrior in 
'Aham 36, where his conquest of seven kings is given prominency 
See also 175 and 209. Puram (17) refers to his relations with 
•Yanaikkatcey-mandaram-ceral-Irumporai. (See also st, 236) 
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That he was himself a poet is seen from the verse 72. Talaiyalaii- 
ganam'or Talaiyalahkadu has a Siva shrine and here Nedunjeliyan 
is said to have conquered seven kings. 

lUd. {7)\ 

This ancient Tamil idyll Nedtinalvedm has been translated into 
English by J- M. Somasundaram in the J-otir7ial of Indimi History 
Vol. XIII, 1934, pp. 126-131. In a prefatory note Dr. S. 
K. Ayyangar, the Editor of the Journal refers to the different 
achievements of Nedunjeliyan as can be gathered from the larger 
^innamanur plates and concludes that the period of rule of this 
Pandyan must be sometime in the 3rd century a.d. (Ibid., pp. 123-5) . 

P€<ge 36 (10) 1. 3 . 

Peruhkunrur is in Iraniya mutta nadu (M.E.R., 
No. 290 of 1929-30). In No. 276 and 282 of 1929-30 Kil 
Iraniyamuttam and Mel Iraniyamuttam are distinguished. Kil 
Iraniyamuttam is said to be Alagar malai, and the region round 
about the Alagar malai in Madura district should have formed 
Iraniya mutta nadu in the epoch of the ^ahgam. 

Ibid. 1. 4. 

Nannan referred to here is the VeHr chieftain of ^ehkanma 
now called ^engama lying to the west of Tiruvannamalai in Palkun- 
rakkottam of which Tiruvengadam (modern Tirupati) formed a 
part. (Akam 97 ) . He is probably different from Nannan of Elil 
hill (Saptasaila) near Cannanore in Malabar District (see Aham 
152). 

Naviram hill now known as Trisulagiri or Parvatamalai in the 
Tiruvannamalai Taluq, North Arcot District. Reference is made 
to this hill in an epigraph (S.I.I., Vol. VII, p, 49) . 

Page 39. Note 4. 

There is also, an edition by Pandit E. V. Anantarama Aiyar 
with an ancient commentary and his own notes, (Madras, 1931). 

line 22. 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar is inclined to identify Poyhai 
Alvar with Poyhaiyar on the strength of Yapparungalofvirutti. 
(see Alvar Kakmilai pp. 23 ff. (II ed.). Professor K. A. Nilakanta- 
Sastri has accepted this identification, (see TIhe Colas, I. pp. 64-66). 
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Page 40. (4). 

11. 2-3. 

Kainilai is published with commentary by Pandit E. V. 
Anantarama Aiyar, (Madras). 

PaQe 41. Note 1. 

Karnarpadu edited by K. Ramaswami Pillai with commentary 
and notes. There is a learned introduction to this edition. 
( Kalayukti year — Madras) . 

' { 9 ) 

Aintinai — first edited by R. Raghava Aiyangar in Sen Tmnil 
Vol. I. Another edition is by Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar 
(1918). 


Pnge 42. 

( 11 ) 

Ainfmaielupadu first edited by R, Raghava Aiyangar Sen T amil 
Vol. IV. Another edition by S. Somasundara Desikar (1926). 

( 12 ) 

Tinaimalai-mirraimpadu has been published by the Madura 
Tamil Sangam (1904), Se7i Tamil senes^ 8. 

( 12 ) 

Tirikadugani edited by Arumuganavalar with the commentary 
of Tirukkottiyur Ramanujachariar. (Madras) Fourth edition. 

(14) 

Pladi edited with commentary, (Ripon Press, Madras) 1924. 

(15) 

Acarak-Kovai edited with commentary published by R. 
Paramasivam Pillai of Tinnevelly. 

Page 44. 

MudmnoUkkdmi-guhYisli^d by the Ripon Press, Madras 
(1910). 


P\age 45. Note (1). 

See also Sila. canto, xxv 1, 132. 

40 
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Page 47. Note {!). 

In commenting on the term Velap-parppan, the commentator 
says a lauUka-hrahmana who would not engage himself in Vedic 
sacrifices. He is called urpparppan. Their occupation was 
manufacture of bangles from conches. That Nakkirar belonged to 
this community of Brahmans is attested to by the TiruvUaiyadal of 
Nambi (16). 

Sijrfl(aiiTeifl QesrtuQiuearCof^iT 

uiEisJS uffLD&sr Q^rreiKaPioiflm^ 

Q^iiisisiT(^€i'i5 /suiLSI iTirjb QsQ^t^Q^n' 

^Eiss Qp^Eis(s£!tstojg 0<9=/rcgr(^ Gear 22) 

It is said that there is an image of Nakldi*ar and a temple 
dedicated to him in the West Masi Street, Madura. There is 
another image in the temple of Tirupparahgitnram. 

Page 50, II 27-28. 

This incident is referred to by Appar in the Tiruppattur 
patigam as 

lEekurTiLfSlu L^€0&'(^iui^ 

fspsetsrad 9j^^0uSs ^/rsm (^Tevdram') 

cp, Kalladm 

Qurr ^ii!uQufr0L3udsrn - .Qu^ui/rdnr. 

Sen Tamil VI, p. 56. 


Page 53. 

Kapilar — a stud^* in Tamil by V. Venkatarajulu Reddiyar 
published by the University of Madras (1936). He examines in 
"f^'Ote 3 of pp. 20-21 the theories regarding the marriage of the two 
daughters of Pari and believes that Kapilar gave both daughters to 
Mala3^an laying stress on ^<ssL^s^<soih before Ouff^&zjar 

He thus rejects the account given in the Tamil NCivalar Caritanu 

Page 58. Note 4. 

The light thrown on the subject of the marriage of the 
daughters of Pari by the Tinukkbyilur Inscription dispels once for all 
the gloom that enveloped it. From colophons to Puram 236 and 
113 we gather that Kapilar placed these princesses under safe 
custody. But what he did afterwards we could not say from 
literature. Here Epigraphy comes quite handy. A critical study 
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of the inscription -under reference indicates that after placing these 
princesses under safe custody, Kapilar called on the Cera king 
^elvakkadungo and received from him gifts of land and gold. To 
venture a conjecture, -with this gift with which he x'et-ui'ned to 
Tirukkoyilur he was able to effect the marriage of one daughter 
who was given to the chieftain Malay’^an. There is a view that 
both daughters were married at the same time in spite of the 
expression in the singular. Whatever this may be, Kapilar 

then bestowed his thoughts on attaining heaven and on the strength 
of the inscription we can safely say that he died at Tirukkdyilur 
itself. If we accept the theory that Kapilar effected the marriage 
of only one daughter, then the tradition recorded in the Tamil 
Ndvalar Caritam fills up the gap. The other daughter’s marriage 
was effected by Avvaiyar. 

Page 59, 11. 1-3. 

If we are to reconcile the statements in the Purananfirit of 
st3<30iT with that in the inscription 
we have to infer that vadalihirutial was of different kinds. One 
was by fasting, the second by falling into fire, and so on. 

Page 61. Note 1. 

The capital of this king Adigaman Anji was Tagadur the 
modern Dharmapuri in Salem District. Some scholars opine that 
it was in Mysore stale. It seems to have been an important place 
in early South Indian History. This Adigaman belonged to the 
line of the Cera kings and was probably a chieftain independent of 
the Cera king reigning at Karur. He was a contemporary of 
Ceraman Perumceral Irumporai with whom he came into conflict 
in which he was killed. The Anji line continued however to rule 
after him in the same place (Tagadur) as is evident from several old 
inscriptions. Subsequent to the Cera epoch and till about a.d. 931 
it formed the capital of the Nolambas. (See of Mad. 

Presidency p. 1211). It is interesting to note from the Pur am 
(392) 11. 20-21 and (99) 1. 2 that an ancestor of this Adigaman 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane for the first time in the 
Tamil land. 

Page 64. Note 5. 

A recent writer examines the relevant texts from the linguistic 
point and takes the view that this Paranadevanar could not be the 
Sahgam poet Paranar. See Parmiar — ^in Tamil by Pandit Venkata- 
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rajulu Reddiyar pp. 60-64, published by the University of Madras 
(1933). . 

Page 65, Line 6. , 

Avvaiyar is still worshipped in a rock cut shrine in Adiganur in 
South Travancore. 


Page 65. Note 4. 

A revised edition has been published (1932) by C. 
Coomarasami Naidu & Sons, Madras- 

Page 68, L 11. 

The term Elini is interesting. The Adigaman line of kings 
beginning with Pokuttelini seems to have adopted the title Elini, 
This is evident from a reference in one epigraph of the thirteenth 
century. Here it occurs This shows 

that for centuries together the epithet Elini was adopted and 
it also indicates that that line was a branch of the ancient Cera 
dynasty. SJ.L, Vol. /, N-o. 75, p. 106. 

Page 71, Note 1 . 

Tradition attributes the Padikani to TIahg5, and it is rather 
difficult to set aside the traditional evidence in this particular. 

Page 75. 1, 13. 

In Narrinai st. 216 by Madurai Marudan Tlanaganar the story 
of Kannaki after her husband’s death is referred to. From this we 
can easily judge that the stoiy contained in the Sitap padikCiram was 
current even in the Sahgani period. The poet calls Kannaki 
oruni^tlm arutta tinmidviimii. It is mentioned here that Kannaki 
stood in a loft under the vengal tree. This is additional proof to 
show that Ila?igd-Adigal belonged to the ^^angam age. 

Page 79, Sec. VI, 11. 3-4. 

Maduraikkulavanikan ^iltalaiccattanar is mentioned in 
colophons to AJmndnuru 229, 306 and 320 and PurandnUru 59. 
Madurai Sittalaiccattan occurs in Kuruntogai, 154. Kulavanikan 
sattan occurs in the S'Uappadikaram and Manimekalai. From this 
it would appear that Sattan belonged to IMadura and he bore the 
epithets sittalai and kulavanikan. Some are of opinion that 
Sittalai was the name of his native village but there is reliable 
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evidence to show that he was kiiow^n by this title after his diseased 
head. (See tor c.g., Tiriwalluvamalai) . Th.^ sutra\7A (Tolk. 
Soil) Qufjuir is commented by Semv^araiyar ‘‘part being 

attribute of a whole”. ^This is what is called avaya-avayovi hhavam. 
It cannot be doubted that one and the same Sattan is under reference 
throughout. ( For more details see intro, to Piirmanuru by Dr. V. 
Swaminatha Aij^'ar pp. 50-51). 

Page 81, Line 1. 

There has been an edition of the Maniuiekalai before Pandit 
S’waminatha Aiyar published his scholarl};- edition with com- 
mentarj?- and notes . 


Page SS, Sec, II. 

Saiva Mystics : See in this connection the learned introduction 
by Prof. F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips to their book entitled 
‘Hymns of the Tamil Savvke Saints* in the Heritage of India 
Series. 


Page 92, 118. 

The date of Sambandar has been again reopened by Pandit 
M. Raghava Aiyangar in an article contributed to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
Comm. Volume (Madras, 1936) under caption ‘ Contemporaneity 
of Saints Jhana Sambandar and Tirumahgai Alvar.’ It is argued 
that there was a second invasion of Vatapi and that it took place 
about 675 a.d. in the reign of Paramesvaravarman I, son of 
Narasimha varman I. It is further argued that Nedumaran the victor 
of Nelveli who was converted by Sambanda to Saivism could not 
have come to the throne before a,d. 670. As Sambanda was a contem- 
porary of Nedumaran he could not have been a contemporary of 
Narasimhavarman I whose reign came to an end, it is presumed, 
before Nedumaran came to the Pandyan throne. It is thus made 
out that Sambandar should have flourished from Circa 670 a.d. to 
686, that is, the latter half of the seventh century. 

Page 97. 

The date of Sundaramurti : — In his Origin and Early History 
of Saivism in South India (Madras University, 1936), Mr. C. V. 
Narayana Aiyar devotes nearly 33 pages to establish his thesis, viz., 
that Sundaramurti lived after Manikkavasakar. He assigns 
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Manikkavasakar to the period between a.d. 660-692 thereby making 
him a contemporary of Arikesari, the victor of Nelveli and his son 
Koccadaiyan Ranadhira (see pp. 398-431). The date of these 
saints is always a disputed question, and nothing- can be indicated 
conclusively. At present the generally accepted theory that prevails 
is that Manikkavasakar came after Sundarar. 

Page 99. Note 5. 

In the course of a conversation Maliavidvan R. Raghava 
Aij-angar of the Annamalai University drew my attention to the 
following lines of the TinwCisagain which are an unmistakable refer- 
ence to Sundarainurti : 

LjjJUiS(^^BsssrQuj.r(B <STBiT/B^ QjS-T/b/iS Qu)ujjjL^ujiTira(^ 

^efFl<3B(^i}) Q^rr^l^uJ. 

In the light of this, it is -difficult to maintain that Sundarar 
lived after Manikkavasakar. 

Page 101, Note 1. 

See again M dnikkavcMcar Pitrdnam by Pandit V. Ganapati 
Pillai — ^published (1933) by C.V. Jambulingam Pillai, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


Page 103, Sec. Ill, 1. 8. 

‘The name ‘Alvar’ has a peculiar significance of its own. It 
means one who has sunk into the depths of his existence or one who 
is lost in a rapturous devotion to the Lord. It is a word quite des- 
criptive of all God-intoxicated men.’ So write R.S. Desikan and 
B.L. Ranganathan in their introduction to the book entitled Grains 
of Gold — Aladras (1934). See also section VI on the Alz'drs, Ibid. 
pp. 62-6S. Sec again the introduction t(j Hymns of the Alvars by 
J.S.M. Hooper (Heritage of India series.) 

Page 105, Line 17 . 

it is generally said that the Tiruvdynioli contains a thousand 
verses, though the actual n-umber of the verses are more than that 
number. - 


Page 114, Para. 3, Line 11 and Note, 3, 
The reference is to Nacciyar Tirumoli. 
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Page 119, last para. 

The date of Tirumular which has been discussed by 
V.V. Ramana Sastri in his introduction to Mr. M. V. Viswanatha 
Pillai’s edition of the Pintm-anliram (Madras, 1912) has been fur- 
ther examined by Mr. C. V. Narayana Aiyar. On the authority of 
the stanza 1646 appearing i,n the VI Tantra wherein occurs the 
expression ^l61 (five Tamil inandalas), and 

interpreting them to be the Pandya, Cola, Cera, Tondai and Kongu 
provinces, and assuming that the Kongu mandalam came into pro- 
minence in the fourth centuiy a.d._, the fourth century is fixed as 
the lower limit, and the sixth century as the upper limit as the date 
of Tirumular. This is inferred from his reference to temples of the 
sixth century and earlier, (op. cit. pp. 206-224). 

Page 122, Sec. Ill, line 5. 

Vappuliyur near the modern town Cidambaram. 

Page 122, line 7. 

Vadalur very near the modern towui Cidambaram. 

Page 123, 11, 25-26. 

There is a new biography in English by Mr. T. V. Govindarajulu 
Chetti, Bangalore, containing copious footnotes, appendices, and 
quotations from Tirn-Aricipd. See also Tiru-Arutpd 
^' 2 eo u^uLj) (i-IV parts) by A. Balakrishna Pillai, Madras, 
(1931-32). 


Page 131, Footnote 1. 

That Valluvar is a variant of Vallabha has been confirmed by 
similar expressions in epigraphy. In South Indian Inscriptions we 
have the expression Rajasekhara Valluva ^ir,r^Qe^jBirir/r<5ifr 

Vol. V, IsTo. 75). In the Annual 
Report for Epigraphy we have Pandyan Sri Valluva uireiktri^ium 
eoi&j^ (^M.E.R., No. . 46 of 190/). Thus Vallabar, 
Vall-uvar are variants. There is also the occurrence of the 
name of a Cera commander by name Nandi Valluvan. 
(Puram, st. 137-140). The Rajas of Valluvaiiad in Malabar 
district go by the name of Vallabhas (see Logan, Malabar Vol. I, 
P. 262.) In the light of this explanation and in the face of the 
authority of Tiruvalluvamdlai (4 and 28) where Valluvar is said to- 
be an incarnation of Brahma it can be taken as settled that he was 
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a member of the Brahmana community, (See also M. Raghava 
Aiyangar’s introduction to the edition of Tirukkiiral ed. by 
A. Aranganatha Mudaliar, Triplicane, Madras, 1933) . 

Page 132 , S^ec. III. ' 

The Age of Tinuvalluvar. See also Intro, pp. 3-9 in his book 
The Sacred Kur al hy H. A. Popley, (Heritage of India series 
1931). 


Page 136, para 2. 

The Jain tradition says that Valluvar was a pupil of Elacarya 
(M.S.R. Aiyangar — Studies in South Indian I aims m pp. 42-4). 
According to inscriptions this acarya belonged to the village 
Hemagrama (Qi_'csOT^,f) To its northwest lay the Nilgiris 
(not the Nilgiris of W. Ghats) where he is said to have performed 
penance. As he belonged to the sixth century a.d. (M.E.R., 1928-29 
pp. 88-89) and Valluvar belonged to the early centuries before the 
Christian Era!,, it is difficult to accept the Jaina tradition- See also 
pp. 5-6 Nllakesi ed. by Prof. A. Chakravarti, Madras, 1936, 

Page 150, Note 2. 

For a detailed study of the Rural polity see Prof. C. S. 
Srinivasacharya’s article — Some Political Ideas in the Kural ir 
the Indian Historical Quarterl 3 % Vol. IX, pp. 244 ff. See alsc 
Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s Evolution of Hindu Administrative Instkw 
tions in S. India, pp. 56 ffi. 

Page, 176, Note 1. 

There is a recent edition of the Tirukural with Maiiakkudavar’i 
commentar 3 ’', (edited by R. Vadivclu Chettiar, Madras 1925). Tht 
other available commentaries are unpublished. We have referre{ 
in the text to the commentator Parimelalagar who, tradition says 
belonged to the cit37' of Kahci. The other commentators of th 
Kural were nine. These are Darumar, Manakkudavar, Tanattai 
Naccar, Paruti, Tirunialai 3 ’'ar, Mallar, Paripperunial, an 
Kalihgar, (see Pcrunlokai (Madura ^ahgam ed. 1936) st. 1538.) 

Page 181, 11. 2-3. 

See in this connection the contribution entitled Society mi 
Religio-nin the Age of the Tolkappiyain by Vidvan R. Viswanatha 
in the Pr. S. K. Aiyangar Comm. Volume, pp. 274 and ff. On tl 
Age of Tolkappiyam from the linguistic point of view. S' 
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Dr . P. S. S. Sastri’s article 'Some Landmarks, in Tamil Linguistic 
History, Ibid. pp. 348-51, op. The Anci&nt Tamils Part I, published 
by S. K. Pillai, Madras, 1934. 

Page 207, N‘Ote 6. 

More details on this and other allied topics are furnished in the 
Introduction to my forthcoming book ^ilappadikaram published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

Page 211, Note 1. 

cp. Vdsistha Dharmasastra (HI, 13-14). Tf anybody finds 
treasure, the king shall take it giving one sixth to the finder’, and 
‘if a Brahmana following the six lawful occupations finds it, the 
king shall not take it/ S.B.E., XIV, p. 18. See also Gautama, 
X, 43-45. 


Page 213, Note 4- 

In the C5la inscriptions it is said that the hrahmadeyas 
represented purely Brahmana villages which usually had names 
ending with Caturvedimangalam. See p. 77, Studies in Cdla 
History and Administration by K- A. Nilakanta Sastri, (Madras 
University, 1932) . See also Dr. A. Appadorai : Economic 
Conditions of South India, Vol. I, p. 140. (Madras University, 
1936) . 


Page 219, 1. 19. 

Nonpayment of kist was regarded also as an offence, (see 
Piiram 35, and tlie Colophon. 

Page 225, 1, 6. 

Kuri and Perumguri occurring in inscriptions have been 
generally taken to mean village assemblies. See the Tamil Lexicon, 
A critical examination of the terms and the circumstances under 
which they are mentioned in certain inscriptions makes us doubt 
whether they can bear that interpretation. 

Page 242, Sec. VII, Line 4. 

Prayer for the victory of their king Nedunjeliyan by the maids 
of his queen. See Nedunalvddai. 

41 
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Page 254, Sec, XII, 11, 2, 4, 

For a graphic description of the actual contest in battlefield 
in very early times, see Perumtogai, 532, quoted from Talk. Nacc. 
Commentary. 


Page 268, 1 10, 

For the great importance attached to irrigation and irrigational 
facilities see Puram 18. 


Page 295, L 23. 

Kathakali is perhaps a development from ^akkiyar Kuttu re- 
ferred to in the Silappadikaram. A Tamil inscription, No. 65 of 1914 
of the time of Rajendra Coladeva I records gift of land to Sakkai 
'Marayan Vikramasolan for performing the dance (sakkai) thrice 
on each of the festivals: Margali-Tiruvadurai and Vaigasi- 
tiruvadirai, cp., No. 250 of 1926. Sakkaik-kuttu is called 
Aryak-kuttu. An Aryak-kuttu with six acts was played by Kumaran 
grikantan for which he got the Nrtyabhoga called Sakkaikkani in 
the presence of the god at Tiruvavadutnrai, during the 18th year of 
Kajendra C51a I. (No. 120 of 1925). The Aryakkiittu is generally 
a drama illustrating stories and incidents from the epics and 
purdna-^. 


Page 304, Note 1 . 

Kuri-Eiyini is the name of a Poetess, She belonged to the 
Kurava community. 


lUd. 1 17. 

The use of sulaku or seive in connection with the kattu may be 
noted. Perhaps the grains were placed in it before the actual 
counting commenced. 


Page 305. 

Indra’s festival: Neduhjeliyan is said to have celebrated a 
festival in honour of Indra, the God of Rain, to prevent the 
recurrence of famine in his kingdom as seen by the Larger 
^innamanur plates. 
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Some Select ‘Opinions on the First Edition. 


The Times Literary Supple me Loudon . — The mass 
of Tamil Literature is considerable, and Mr. Dikshitar is 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 

The Indian Antiquary. — Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
who is a Lecturer in Indian History in the University of 
Madras handles the literary and traditional evidence with 
discrimination and g'ood sense. 

Joiurnal of the Aincriocm OrientoA Society . — He has 
produced a useful book and thrown needed light on a dark 
spot in Indian History. 

The Modern- Review . — This is a good scholarly set of 
studies for which the interested public will remain grate- 
ful to the author; and we hope more such studies will 
come from the authors pen and let us hope, editions and 
translations of some specimens at least of Sahgam 
literature . 

The Pioneer, Allahabad . — In this volume Mr. 
Dikshitar sustains the reputation he made as the author 
of ‘Hindu Administrative Institutions.* 

Dr. A. BerriedaJe Keith, University of Edinburgh :, — 
I have read with great interest your work and in special the 
chapters on administration, the art of war and social life. 
They are very attractively written and ensure a cordial 
reception of your new work. 
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Prof, Dr. Jule,s Bloch in his letter, dated 1 1 — 3 — 1931. 
^*1 just met Prof. S. Levi who told me that his first im- 
pression of the book was very favourable ; he- had seen in 
particular the mention relating to Mafiimekalai on which 
he has recently published a paper.; As reg:ards me, I pro- 
pose to read the book fully as 1 see 1 have so much to learn 
from it. 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiy.aiigar . — He brings to 
work the wide outlook and intensive study which he has 
shown elsewhere’ and the work covers a wide range of 
topics relating- to the history and culture of the Tamils. I 
have no doubt it will prove a contribution of considerable 
importance to the study of South Indian literature. 

Rao BAadur K. V. Rmigasmami Aiyangar . — (Now 
Principal, Benares Hindu University) : Let me con- 
gratulate you most warmly on its excellence considered 
as a piece of historical writing, I have honestly enjoyed 
reading- it. Monographs on Tamil History and Literature 
have often been confused, pedantic and tedious. You 
have successfully avoided these defects. You have 
mastered your material and have not been mastered 
by it, with the result that one can find in almost every 
page of your book evidence of your wide reading as well 
as of your gifts of clear vision, acute criticism and balanced 
judgement. Your great knowledge of both Tamil and 
Sanskrit has given you an unique advantage over most of 
those who have hitherto written on South Indian Litera- 
ture and History. 

Mr. K. G. Seshct Aiyar, Trivandnmn . — I regard your 
book as a most important contribution to the study of 
ancient Tamil literature and history. I wonder how a 
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Sanskritist like you was able to come by the wealth of 
material, which you have so well utilised and presented, 
so as to yield valuable results regarding the culture and 
polity of the earl37 'Tamils. You have studied your literary 
materials with sympatketic interest; and throughout the 
book your broad outlook, keen perception of essentials and 
a fair historic sense are present. Once again let me con- 
gratulate you on the excellence of your work. 
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